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INTRODUCTION 


Tn^^l^i^arance of a new representa^on of*an important period 
in the .l^istory of Philosophy will naturally give rise to the ques> 
tion*^ to what view of philosophy is regarded by the author as 
1 \ind^ental* and what is the significance, and what the value 
he ascribes* to its history. To which 1 answer that the 
:^hble ain^ of the studies of which the publication of this book 
4 enq|tes the provisional conclusion has been to shed light on 
the question as to what philosophy really is. As we learn to 
^know a man from his biography, so also we must be able to 
learn to knqiv a science from its history, j And it is the more 
natural that we should adopt this path, since experience is 
continually showing us that, within the sphere of philosophy, 
•contending views are rovanced, each one of whicfaTlSikiins to be 
valid, so that there is no one exposition of philosophy to which 
w0*cflh point as developing an exhaustive conception of it. It 
*is natural* therefore, that we should here, as within the sphere 
of religion* employ the comparative method. The history of 
philosophy treats of the attempts which have l>een made by 
^ividual thinkers tO|discuss the ultimate problerfts of know- 
ledge and of life. It ^11 be a result of no small importance, 
merefore, i^we can show clearly what are the problems with 
which philosophy deals, hov^ these problems hare *presented 
thems^ves at different times, and what, in each case, were the 
conditions which determined the different statements of the 
proolems, and the attempts at their solution. If s&ch a result 
dhn approximately attain^!, the study of the history of 
philosophy will be of no smll impoAance for thd future 
development of philosophy itself. ^ 

f>The Jnvestigatioi]^ of the History of Modern Philosophy . 
wj^ich ^have here undertaken has confirmed me personally in the 
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view to which I had already been led by other routes; viz. that 
philosophical investigation centres in four main problems. It 
may perhaps conduce to t^e better understanding of my book 
if these four problems are here briefly characterised. 

1. The Problem of Knowledge (the logical problem). 
However different the different sciences may be with regard to 
subject-matter and method, yet they all work bv means of 
human thought. Every time that they form a conce^, pronounce 
a judgment, or draw a conclusion, they presujyose the general 
forms and principles of thought. Hence the possibility ot a 
special discipline wtych shall investigate the forms under which 
thought works, and the principles which must, from its nJiture, 
underlie it, whatever i>e the subject with which it is concerned. 
This discipline, i.c. formal logic^ treats, however, o£ a part onl^ 
of the problem of knowledge. These forms and principles do 
not lead out beyond thought itself, but only*enable it to*b 9 in 
harmony with itself,—to be consistent. Every tim® that they 
are applied to given phenomena, which qpr thought has not 
itself constructed, but must take as they come, the question 
arises : with what right does this application take place ?—with 
what right do we a^ume that not only our thought, but also 
existence itself, as it expresses itself in the given phenomena, 
is consistent, is in harmony with its|lf? M’hus arises the 
possibility of a discipline which shall investigate the conditions^ 
for a knowledge of existence, and the limits of such a knowle^e. 
This discipline is the t/ieofy of knowledge. 

2. The Problem of Existence '(the cosmdtogical ifrob-‘‘ 

lem) arises with the questioif as to what naturo we must, 
when we deduce the consequences of everything we know, or 
which we can, by means of the m<^ probable hypothesbi^ 
suppose, attribute to that existence oi which we oyrselves aig** 
members.^ We call this the cosmological (from c^wios^ world, 
and logos, doctrine) problem, because it leads to the discussion 
of the possibilities which display themselves to thought ^lirhen it 
seeks to work up the data of experience intp one general «con-, 
ception of the world, or, by bold speclUlafions, to construct such 
a conception. The different p^osophical systems are attempts 
in this direction. Their value depends upon the comprehensive¬ 
ness and signiflcance of the experience upon which they are based, 
and the consistency and power of combination displayed in iheir 
construction. * 
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3. The Problem of the Estimation of Worth 
(the ethico-religious question) arises because our attitude 
towards existence is not merely that of perceiving and under* 
standing; it excites our feeling so *that we express judgments 
assigning or denying it worth. Of especial significance are 
the judgments which we pass on human actions, our own 
as well as those of other men. All such judgments, like alj 
knowing anfl understanding, rest on certain presuppositions, the 
proof and determination of which must be investigated. This 
is fhe task of e^cal inquiry. If the estimation concern not 
only human actions and institutions, but also existence,—life 
as # totality,—^the religious problqim arises, leading to the 
discussion of the relation between the ethical ideal and actual 
existence, so that the ethical problem becomes combined with 
uie cosmological. 

• 4, The Problem of Consciousness (the psychological 
problem).. It is evident with regard to the three problems 
already indicated that their treatment presupposes empirical 
knowledge of the fife of human consciousness. Psychology 
describes the actual development of human knowledge, which 
must be known before we can discuss the ycUidity of knowledge. 
And since the relation between^the mental and the material is 
one of the chief fiSatur^ of the problem of existence, psj^chology 
»is also presupposed in cosmology. Finally, as*'i^gards the 
problem of the estimation of worth, psyqjiology investigates 
th? ffature of those very feelings which lead to the setting 
*up «f a standard of wdrth, and also the possibilities offered by 
actual coniK^ious life for furthee development ip the direction 
demanded by the ethical ideal. In consequence of this close 


|siation to the problems of philosophy, psycholog)^ must itself 
^ regarded as a part qf philosophy, and conversely, we shall 
nave to t^ch upon philosophical problems in psychology. 
(See my Psyc^logy}) And^jf the three first pitobiems were 
to be glared insoluble, or to have arisen through a misunder* 
stai\(ling, yet the psychological problem, the question as to 
the nature and laws df the life of consciousness, w6uld remain 


the*last fortress of philosopt^. 

If it be asked what, accormng to thfe nature of the case, 
are the factors whi€h influence the treatment and rpsolution of 


these problems, the f^t to be mentioned is the personality of 
English translation, pp. 14, 27, 54!., 209!., 259 f. 
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the philosopher. It is common to all the above-mentioned 
problems that they lie on the borders of our knowledge, 
where the exact methods can no longer help* us; hence it is ^ 
impossible but that the personality of the inquirer should 
determine the course of his thought, although he himself may 
not be aware of the fact. The “ personal equation ” must be of 
greater significance in philosophy than in any other department 
of Science. The historical and comparative methdb, therefore, 
becomes of especial value here; by its m^s the personal 
element can most easily be detected. This personal element 
is not always to be gut aside; its presence is often a condition 
for the arising of a problem. There are thoughts whiclf can 
only spring up on a particular psychological soil. Secondly, it 
will depend on what observations are taken as a b^is. In'thi^ 
respect the development of natural science has been of the 
greatest importance for modern philosophy. • As we shall Jbe, 
the leading problems of modern philosophy are deternined pre¬ 
cisely by the fact that modern natural science has arisen. • We 
must also take account, especially with regard to the problem 
of the estimation of worth, of historical circumstances, and 
intellectual movements within other spheres. • Lastly, the 
establishment and solution of ^problems is determined by the 
consiste ncy w ith which initial assumpti(ms ad^ laid down, and 

maintaineS?^ ^ • 

• 

Both the characterisation, as well as the criticism, of every 
philosophical essay will always turn on these three point^ *In 
the following exposition I attach mdst weight ^o the ^wo* 
former. An iqconsequence in % great thinker is often nothing 
but the natural consequence of the fact that his genius displays 
itself in several lines of thought, althoi^ he may not hims€9| 
have been able to follow these out far &iough to di^over thei^, 
mutual contradiction. And it may be of the first^mportance 
that thesd different lines of thought should be developed. Best 
of all is it, of course, when depth of thought andjlogicai 
I consistency are united. ^ , 

The atfempt to establish or to soh^e *a problem, may be of 
twofold interest Firstly, it be regarded as a sytuptoni, 
as the fiistorical expAssion of intellectual purrents. Regarded 
from this slide, the History of Philosophy ferms a qaart of the 
» general history of culture. Secondly, i% may be in^stigsfted 
with regard to the actual, definiti^, clearness of* the*resuRs 
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attained. This point of view is more especially philosophical 
and technical. The relation between the two sides from which 
philosophical phenomena may be regarded varies widely, of 
' course, in respect to different phenomena. Sometimes, indeed, 
the interest from the point of view of the history of culture 
may vary inversely with the strictly philosophic interest 

If I now briefly indicate in what my representation of the 
Philosophy l»f Modern Times differs from that of its predcce^or 
in Danish literature,—the work of Br< 3 chner, which appeared 
twenty years ago^—I should name first the especial value which 
I attribute to the personal factor, and ^ to the relation to 
empll’lcal science, also to the importapee of philosophical pheno¬ 
mena for the History of Culture. Further, I should point 
to my endeavour to give the first place to the raising of 
problems rather than to their solution. The solutions may perish 
whUe^the problems live on; were it otherwise, philosophy would 
never havp had as long a life as that on which it can already 
look^back. Lastly, it is obvious that a fresh study of sources, 
as well as the realisation of the riches of the literature of the 
last twenty years, must have shed a new light on many pheno¬ 
mena. In spite of all this, it has beenfio small pleasure to 
me to think that, in this wc^k, I have been carrying on 
Brochner’s laboufs witbin the sphere of the History of Philo- 
•sophy, and I trust tharmy book will not be found unworthy to 
*be dedicated to the memory of this noble inquirer, whose 
adfhifhtion for the heroes of thought was so deep and, at the 
*sannfe time* 9o intelligen\. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE RENAISSANCE AND THE MIDDLE AGES 

That period of the intellectual life of Europe which is known 
as tjie age of the Renaissance is characterised, on the one 
Khnd, by tHfe breach with the shackled, disconnected, and 
limited conception of life of the Middle Ages, and on the other, 
by the extension of view to new spheres and the unfolding 
of new powers. Every birth includes two moments: the 
breaicing loose from the old and the development of the new 
life. But that both sides of the transition to a new epoch 
should be represented in such a high degree as is here the 
case is certainly unique in the history of human intellect. In 
other periods <jf transition it is usually either negative criticism 
^r fresh and positive fulness that acquires an ofttiVhelming 
predominance. But the main characteristicpf the Renaissance, 
in<«this respect, is that it is the new life which essentially 
tnvqjves thc^ criticism lof the old. This is the secret of its 
health and^ower. It laid the^ foundation of a new, free, and 
human conception of Nature and of human life, of which it 
iti^lf could only indicate the leading features. THle working- 
out in detail of this conception has furnished problems sufficient 
% occupy 1;he thought and prompt the inquiry of centuries, 
although thl lending feature^themselves have undergone no 
essenti^ modification. Every attempt, therefore, to explore 
by mews of the guidance of history the great problems of 
‘practice and of thforymiust start from this age, which possesses 
the frtshness and force of a fevolution, and which compre¬ 
hends within it riches, dimly apprehendtd it is true, *but of 
which mor^ specialised investigation can often gra^ one side 
onljK^ 

^ Befig|te we enter Uj^n tlfe task of sketching the Philosophy 
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of the Renaissance as we find it represented in its most 
important thinkers, we must cast a backward glance at the 
Middle Ages, from which it had to cut itself loose. 

It would be erroneous* to regard the Middle Ages as an 
age of utter darkness. Not only did there unfold, within as well 
as without the official rule of the Church, a cheerful and 
•natural national life which has left a memorial behind it in the 
revivification of national literatures, but, within fee world of 
learning itself, it would be extremely difficult tcv draw any 
clear line of demarcation between the Mid^e Ages and ^he 
time of the Renaissance. In the Romance countries especially, 
and in Italy first and fofemost, the connection with antiquity 
was never, strictly speaking, entirely sundered. The justification 
for speaking of the Renaissance as a separate period, hov\{ever, 
is to be found in this ; that a time came when tffe knowledge 
of Nature and of human life became so rick in content ^hat it 
could no longer be comprehended within the limits of J:heological 
ideas. But definitely to assign the time of even this ^stage 
of development would be no easy matter. This difficulty does 
not affect us here more closely however, since our task is limited 
to the exposition ok the philosophy which took ghape towards 
the end of the Renaissance, i.e^ in the course of the sixteenth 
century ; and we can therefore afford to disrdgaai the germina¬ 
tion and "Celling of the bud, the interest of which, moreover# 
belongs rather to l^c History of Literature than to Philosophy^ 

Even were we to disregard the subsequent development of 
those germs which are contained withfn the intelfe£tual 1/fe of 
the Middle and to roitrict ourselves to ||ie classical 

expression of the medijcval line of thought, we should find 
that the Mfiddlc Ages has rendered iinportant contributionsujp 
intellectual development and was by no means the wilderness , 
or the world of darkness which it is so often depictid as bein^ 
It deep^ed intellectual life, an^ sharpened dhd exercised its 
powers in no inconsiderable degree, and it certainly ^elds to 
no othe^ ^riod in the energy with which it jused the mes^s of 
culture which lay at its disposal, limited* as these were by the* 
historical circumstances of the time. In later and more floured 
period!, commanding a rich wfealth of content, we shall look in 
vain for a% great a power in elaborating anUi closel]^ appropriat¬ 
ing these riches as was dedicated by the Middle A^es tei its 
scanty material. A few individuaf points in which isedis^val 
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thought displays especial excellences and has prepared the way 
for what was to come, may be mentioned here. 

The thought* of the Middle Ages was theological. The 
theology of a monotheistic religion is based on the fundamental 
thought that there is one single cause of all things. Apart 
from the grave difficulties which this thought involves, it has 
the important and valuable effect of accustoming men Jto' 
abstract from differences and details and of preparing them for 
the ^cceptaftce o^n interconnection of all things according to 
law. The unity of the cause must correspond to the unity of 
the law. The Middle Ages educated men* to this thought, to 
which the natural man, overpowered* by the manifoldness of 
phenomena and inclined to polytheism, does not feel himself 
dsawft. It diBnotes, at the same time, a preparation for a con- 
cep^on of the world determined by science. For all science 
strived to reduce phenomena to as few principles as possible, 
even if it %nust admit that the thought of one single highest 
law iS^ an unattainable ideal. 

For the carrying out of its ideas in detail the Middle Ages, 
as we have already stated, had at its disposal a miserably 
inadequate miterial. All the greater was ^the labour which it 
applied to the tas^ The povertjr of realities must be filled up 
by the richnesS of formalities. Thought developed-, a formal 
!lcuteness, a skill in drawing distinctions and building up 
argun^nts, which is altogether without parallel. We may wish 
^is skill h|id been bettgr applied, but skill it was nevertheless, 
and fts significance for intellectual development was great. It 
perfected organs which, in more^vourable circumstances, were 
able to function. It was bound, in the long run, to ^ad to the 
ciSfical investigation of’^precisely those presuppositions which 
’4Hid long l^iBen regarded as a fixed foundation, and on the 
examination «)f ^^hich no one had been bold enough to.venture. 

The greatest merit of the Middle Ages lies in iti absprption 
in the liner world of the life of the soul. Classical aptiquity 
had paused at thoi haj^monious relation between the, inner and 
the ou^r, and its interest in the inner life was limited to its 
relation to outer life in Nature aqd the State. To the fjith of 
the Middle Ages th^ eternal fate of the personality was deter¬ 
mined by tHb events of the inner life. Whether the growth of 
the loul attained sufficient development was a question of life 
or 4eatlf No wonder that a fine and deep sense of the inner 
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life developed. The self-absorption of the mystic as 
important for the development of the psychological sense as 
the distinctions and argumentations of the schoolmen for that 
of the logical sense. It dawned upon men that the spiritual 
world is just as much a reality as the material world, and that 
in the former is Man’s true home. The way was prepared‘Tor 
*a 4aiore thorough investigation of the great prot^m of spirit 
and matter than was possible to antiquity.* Above all things, 
however, a sphere of experience was won forAuman life which 
was, in the strictest sense, its own property, into which no 
external powers cotild penetrate. And this involved the- possi¬ 
bility of a still deeper spiritual deliverance. 

Nevertheless it "was the great misfortune of the Middle 
Ages that none of these motives, in and for themselves ft%e 
and fruitful, could work freely and fruitfu^y. There li^ in 
mediaeval thought, as in its architecture, a striving afftr the 
great and the infinite, combined with an endeavour tb introduce 
into its great thought-construction as, as it were, stoneS and 
pillars of support, all the elements of the world-knowledge 
which it possessed. First, the world of Nature as depicted 
by Aristotle; nesa, the world of grace whicR Christ had 
revealed to the world ; and iftghest of ^1, ^|ie j>rospect of the 
eternal worid of glory. The ideal was a harmonious, ascend^ 
ing series of natura, gratia^ and gloria^ such that the higher 
spheres did not inferrupt, but rather completed, the lowen^^^ This 
striving finds its most perfect expression in Tho>^A 4 S AqUINA^I 
(1227-74), the consummator ^f Scholasticism, and one ol“ the 
greatest systematisers who ever lived. He inspired Dante, 
was canor*sed in the year 1323, was known in the theolo^cai 
schools of the Middle Ages as the doctor langelicus^ and still stahSs 
as the classical thinker of the Roman Church, for* the present 
Pope decreed, in the year 1879, that his phil^sojAy was to be 
taken as the basis of the teadRing in all Catholic academies; 
Magnificent as is the system which even now, in th#eyes of 
many, cdnpprehends all the elements of esilstence and throws; 
light bn their interconnection,, it yet, from the first, dippla^|8 
very material shortiomings. .The elements collected frotifi lb 
many different sides were only artificially ignited. In otd 0 ‘fcl 
unite the ](lhysical science, believed to have been collated together 
by Aristotle, with the supernatural f resu^ositions of the ChSrch, 
it had partly to be transformed, partly hindered in the’**devdhjp- 
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mentof the consequences which followed from it as a whole. The 
philosophy of Aristotle was, in reality, calculated to display 
existence as an uiflinterrupted ascend^ig scale. The fundamental 
concepts with which Aristotle operated were taken from the 
phenomena of organic life. He regarded Nature as a great process 
of .development, within which the higher grades were related to 
the lower as^form to matter or actuality to potentiality. What* 
on the lower images is only possible (potential) becomes real 
(actual) oit* the jjiigher. Aristotle himself was not able to 
work ibut this significant conception. But there can be no 
doubtto the direction in which its consequences tend. As 
an ecclesiastical thinker, however, Thomas Aquinas had to 
eifect an entire breach with these consequeqpes; to suppress the 
naonfem to w||ich they led ; and to set up a dualism in its stead. 
This is shown characteristically in his psychology and ethics. 
Accorting to the Aristotelian psychology the soul is the 
" form ” of the body: that which exists in the body as mere 
possibility appears in the life of the soul in full activity and 
reality. But such an intimate relation between soul and body 
conflicts with the presuppositions of the Church, and although 
Thomas folldhrs Aristotle in the letter ai!B calls the soul the 


“ form ” of the b<^y, yet, in reltiity, he treats the soul as an 
altogether difiSrent being from the body, as also , he has no 
Scruple in assuming “ forms ” without matter—in order to 
ma.jke^room for the angels! A similar duadism appears in his 
^thics. Up borrows fjorn the Greeks a number of natural 
cardtnal virtues, £.£•. wisdom, justice, courage, and self-mastery ; 
but while, vrtth the Greeks, thes# constitute the whole of virtue, 
he introduces, as a higher grade, the three “ tjjieological ” 
Mi^es: faith, hope, and love, which arise only by supernatural 


Mineans. T)^ud the development is interrupted; and Thomas 
does not enen ^inquire if the forms of will denotecj by the 
theological virtues could not jtfet as well find their flace among 
the natVal virtues, as especial forms of them. As regards the 


conception of the i^orl j in general, the idea of a natur^ develop- 
i^eiiit ^peared in sharp antithesis to the dogma of the creation, 
4 md to the assumption of a mira.culous in|prvention. J\ closer 


fr^i^tion reveals this dualism at one point after another. 
Such a clAse inspection, however, it was the business of 
mediaevabthought to preveq|:. Thought ^ad to agree with the 
doetrifi«i' of the Church. It dared not give the world any 
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thought or intelligence independently of theology. And when 
once the conviction had become established that the Aristotelian 
philosophy was especially ^ited to represent Natural science in 
the construction of the scholastic system, any deviation from 
Aristotle—from Aristotle as he was known and interpreted in 
the Middle Ages—attracted attention and was regarded as 
•heresy. In other words: thought and inquiry w^e arbititrily 
checked in order that the structure which had been raised* 
might not be shaken. The Aiistotelian phijosoplfy, which in 
its own time denoted such an enormous advance, was now set 
up as valid for all .eternity. Nor did the doctrine of organic 
life and the life of the soifl suffer most by this, for it was within 
this sphere that Aristotle’s real merit, even in his own lifetime, 
lay. But it hindered the development of an gxact natural 
science which should be able to explain by means of what 
elementary processes and according to what* general laws the 
development of forms, adopted from Aristotle, had b«en accom¬ 
plished. The fault of the Aristotelian philosophy was that it 
set up organic growth as the type of everything which happens 
in Nature. The most it could do, therefore, was to describe 
forms and qualities^while it could offer no real Explanation of 
their genesis. The mechanicii conception of Nature, which is 
both the means as well as the goal attained of fhodern natural 
science, was thus from the first excluded. Men cut themselve^^ 
off from the path to progress, even though they were not able, 
by the help of the means at their disposal, to overcome th^ 
difficulties they encountered. The principle of authority rejected 
a freer and further investigatfbn of problems andB established 
dualism as,a permanent result But the principle of authority 
is itself a form of dualism, since it presupposes an irreconcilat^li^ 
opposition between human knowledge and its goal., Men werf 
bidden t^ nourish themselves on the scanty contentEhey already 
hadn^and by^ means of artificial distinctions and argumentations 
to interpret this content as the Church wished. Smal]^|^(ronder 
that thera |irose a great hunger after fulnes% of content, and a 
great enthusiasm for the new riches streaming in from ^1 sides 
in the ^entury of thc^ Renaissance! • * 

,This evil was also apparent within the sphere in which, 
during the Middle Ages, fwn were particularl^l^ ateorbed. 
Their self-absorption was the resist of^religious anxiety. * It 
was not allowed to develop into free knowledge of the%pir!lBiial 
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world. The dogmatist ever held watch over the mystic, so 
often carried by the tides of his inner life beyond the limits of 
the feeling sanctioned by the Chujch as right and true. The 
Church could no more venture to give inner experience its 
own way than she could allow free play to outer experience. 
She saw that it was dangerous for men to withdraw into them¬ 
selves and ^thus come into immediate contact with the highest, 
for so they might become independent of the Church. 'She 
suspected^ that self-knowledge, no less than knowledge of 
Nature, offered possibilities of spiritual freedom and opened 
the way to a very different conception of ^he world from that 
presented by theology. It was not only, however, the timid 
restriction to religious introspection whiclj checked the develop- 
dmeift of ii^jier experience. Here, too, dualism was at work 
hindering the recognition, both of the actual operation of laws 
withsn the inner ^sphere, as well as of a natural interconnection 
between «the psychical and the physical. The life of the soul 
couki not rightly be understood until a freer and more com¬ 
prehensive conception of Nature had been developed. 

The meaning of the Renaissance, then, is that it denotes 
the period during which the limitations ^nd one-sidedness of 
the mediaeval conception of life found themselves confronted 
with new eJtperiences and new points of view. However 
different in kind may be the phenomena presented to us in 
the philosophy of the Renaissance, yet common to them all is 
a great enthusiasm for, and confidence in. Nature, and the 
eff&rt to c^ry through a unifying conception of existence, and 
to assert •the law-abidingneSfe and authorisation ojf natural 
human life. The Renaissance begins with the letter point— 
k^ith the assertion oL the rights of human nature—and after- 
''wards leasts to the development of a new conception of Nature, 
and to a n§w method of investigation. 



A. THE DISCOVERY OF MAN* 

CHAPTER 11 

HUMANISM 

It was by no accident that Italy became at once the home 
the Renaissance and the cradle of modern thought. It was in 
Italy chiefly that the connection with antiquity had keen pre¬ 
served, and when the literature of antiquity once more saw*the 
light the Italians were able to make it their own in a quite 
special and independent manner, since it was the work of their 
own past, flesh of tflfeir flesh, and bone of their Ibone. The 
Italians envisaged the Greek lit<*'ature,—which, in the fifteenth 
century, became once more the object of enthusiastic study,— 
with more understanding than the nations of Northern Europe. 
The great importance for the history of culture of this general 
return to the literature of antiquity,—to the study o| antique 
history, philosophy, and poetry,—was that it revealed^o men the 
existence, outside the pale of the Church, of a human intellectual 
life, following its own laws and possessing its own history. 
Thus the intellectual world became enlarged and a comparatii% 
study of human relations possible. We already fiiid4:his com¬ 
parative method applied by several thinkers of the I^naissance. 
The works df antiquity, moreov^, served as models for the 
guidance of thought until it had learnt to work independUbntly. 
Many germs of thought, which had started int^ life in antiquity 
and whose further growth had been “checked in the M^iddle 
Ages—^at age so ugpropitious for free intellectual develop¬ 
ment—were now able to unfold. After its long, deep slumber 
thought sought to take up its work again where if had sus- 
^ pended it towards the end of the cla|sical|(>eriod. • • 

But again, it was owing to the historical-circumstainces ^ Xtal^ 
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that a lively understanding and an independent appropriation 
of the literature of antiquity was possible. The partition into 
many small states which were the arenas of continual political 
struggles, during which, usually, no stone was left unturned 
which could lead to the attainment and maintenance of power, 
brought about the dissolution of the social order of the Middle 
Ages. In |he Middle Ages man was valued according to ^ his 
union with Church and Corporation. The natural man, with 
hig purelj^ individual, emotional life, was of no account, and was 
not regarded as authorised. The political struggles in the 
towns all around had now, in opposition to*this, evolved in men 
a desire to realise, at all costs, theif own personality ; a desire 
which could naturally only lead to productive consequences in 
the 'T:ase offthose who were fortunate enough to be in power. 
V^jiile, on the otjier hand, the ruling despotisms in the Italian 
statdl^ could not fail to deter many individuals from entering 
public lif^, and, since the need of realising their individuality 
wasf undeniably excited, to send such persons to the relations 
of private life, and to artistic and literary interests for the 
freest possible development of their personality. Burkhardt 
has well shoVn (in his work on the Cultu/e of the Renaissance) 
how the propen^ty to individlialism and the need of a purely 
personal development could not fail to arise, under the influence 
of the historical conditions in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Thus it was not only the external discovery of 
the literafure and art pf antiquity which conditioned the Italian 
Renaissance. For, in that case, it would have been a purely 
scientific fhovement, a preponSerately receptive process. The 
practical discovery of human nature offered, befqjre all things, 
►a sphere—for every individual the sphere closest to his hand— 
in which there was rich opportunity and good cause both to 
make expHriei^es as well as to enter upon the task of develop¬ 
ment That which the MidWle Ages had only Inade possible 
in thJkbrm of religious mysticism was now carried further, and 
freed from bonds apd limitations. The individufUlife of the 
ySoul jvas felt as a reality, and excited interest in and for itself, 
quite apart from anything to which it «iight be attached^ It 
was a discovery o^ no less importance than the discovery of a 
new continent on our globe and of new worlds in the heavens, 
if was •with the potts (j^ante, Petrarch), of course, that the 
•'^terel^ in their own ego and the occupation with this and with 
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inner events appeared first and was expressed in the finest 
language. 

Humanism denotes, theg, not only a literary tendency, a 
school of philologists, but also a tendency of life, characterised 
by interest for the human, both as a subject of observation 
and as the foundation of action. Alike in literature and in 
IKe it is a tendency which displays very many varieties. The 
Church, for some time, showed itself favourably disposed 
towards the new movement, and humanistic interest dVen ru^d 
for a time from the papal chair. It may be that in causing 
the Crusade to be pi^ached Pius II. virtually saved civilisation. 
Now that Constantinople 4 iad fallen, Rome, according to his 
conviction, was the Igst refuge of literature, and he mourned 
the fall of the Greek Imperial city rather more, perhaps, fi’omi 
humanistic than from religious motives. Humanism is some¬ 
what indefinite in character. It denotes the discovery o^ the 
human ; but how this humanity was to be conceived and 
its development to be promoted, was still veiled in obscurity. 
For some time it seemed as though the humane and the 
traditionary could exist peaceably side by side. The new 
wine, however, soon ! 5 lirst the old leather bottles. • 

We must now show how theuthinkers of the time instituted, 
on the basis of practical interest for humanity, a series of 
attempts to conceive it theoretically also—to understand it. 
To this end we must give prominence to the attempts which 
were made to emancipate psychology and ethjps from 
theology. * ^ 



CHAPTER III 

PIETRO POMPONA7ZI AND NICOLO MACUIAVELII 

The collective thought of the Middle Ages had rested indeed 
upoQ, an antique foundation, since it was based upon Aristotle, 
whose idea/ it had adapted in accordance with the demands 
of^dpgma. In opposition to this “ Latin ” interpretation of 
Aristotle,^ however, there were not only the old Greek com- 
mei^tators, who gave his doctrines a naturalistic interpretation, 
but also the Arabian commentators, of whom Averroes stood 
in the first rank, who interpreted it in a pantheistic spirit On 
the question,as to how far Aristotle teachib the immortality of 
the soul, these thiee groups qf commentators are at variance. 
According to* the Greek commentators, who were not thought 
much of in the Middle Ages, Aristotle taught a natural develop¬ 
ment of the soul from the lower to the Jhigher grades, such, 
indeed, that even the highest grade is not independent of 
natural eftnditions. The Averroists, on the other hand, main¬ 
tained that^the highest form ofdthought is only possible through 
man’s participation in the eternal reason; this participation, 
however, lasts for a time only, and it is not individual souls as 
such which are immortal, but the universal reason in which 
each soul, in its highest acts of thought, becomes for the 
moment a p^icipant. Agj|inst this, again, tlv theological 
Aristotelians, with Thomas Aquinas at their head, asserted that 
the immortality of the soul is a dogma founded in the capacity 
of the latter to rAogflise*and to will the universal 4 nd eternal. 

* JPtETRO POMPONAZZI discusses this much-disputed question 
in a remarkable little treatise {De Immortahtate Animfy 1516). 
This work Jias rightly been regarded as the introduction to the 
philosop|iy of the Renaissance. It merits this place on account 
of the {(lanner in whiSh it hiandles the probfem. It professes, 
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indeed, merely to inquire what Aristotle’s meaning really was; 
but at the same time it declares the author’s intention to discuss 
the question by the light of natural reason, and Independently 
of all authority. Fompoifazzi was famous as a teacher of 
philosophy first in Padua and afterwards in Bologna. Little is 
known about his private circumstances. He was bom in 
Mantua in 1462, and died at Bologna in 1525. He was a 
distinguished disputant and orator, although his writings are 
not distinguished by any particular literary merit. ^ 

Pomponazzi, in opposition both to Thomas and Averr^es, ^ 
emphasises Aristotle’s teaching, contained in his physics, of 
a continuous devefopment according to law, which permits 
no leaps nor the interpolation of any principles which do not 
necessarily follow fA»m the previous course of developgient. 
He carries these thoughts still farther than his matter AristotlS, 
who had taught that the highest activity ©f Reason ^“ 4 he 
active reason ”) could not be explained out of successive 
development But how, in that case, it is to be conceived and 
explained, Aristotle has not told us, and it is this si/ence 
which occasioned conflicting interpretations. That even the 
highest thought cannot be independent of natural conditions, 
Pomponazzi proves through th^ axiom expressly laid down by 
Aristotle, that all thought presupposes id»as ^which, in the 
beginning, must have been given through sensuous perception, 
And he asserts tha^ the Aristotelian definition of the soul as* 
the “form” of the body, or as its perfect reality, makes it 
impossible for us to accept the independent existipnce of^the* 
soul. 

But does not this result involve dangerous consequences 
within the •isphere of ethics, since the prospect of reward ^r 
punishment after death is no longer a motive to the natural 
man? Pomponazzi answers that, on the contrai^, it is thi^ 
prospect •whjch is ethically da^erous, since 4 t mnders men 
from doing good for its own sake. The full development of 
the nature of man within the different spheres fSds it^ 
satisfaction* in itself. And while* scientific and aesthetic 
development is not granted to all in equal degree, therei$^on« 
development from wlftch none are excluded, ethical develop¬ 
ment. And this carries its end and value in Jtself. . The 
reward of virtue is virtue itself, while the punishment of |he 
vicious is vice. *Whether, then, ihan A mortal or\ot, yet 
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death *is of little account, and whatever may be our condition 
after death we dare not turn away from following after the 
good. The^fe {passages, which occur in the fourteenth chapter of 
the book, remind us, on the one haifd, of the Apology of Socrates, 
while, on the other, they point forward to Spinoza’s and Kant’s 
conception of morality. Several Humanists, it is true, had 
brought forward the notion of an independent ethic, but this 
idea becomes especially important with Pomponazzi on account 
of the cqpnection with a special religious problem in which it 
apf>ears. 

The question of immortality is, according to Pomponazzi, 
an insoluble problem {problema neutntm ); Ve might add in his 
spirit, neutral too in the sense that on its solution no real moral 
value depends. But with such question^ the important point 
h to decidtf how far our knowledge is able to reach. It is 
evident that for pomponazzi the chief interest of his inquiry is 
coni^ected with the light that it throws on the nature of our 
knowled^. The problem is only the occasion for this. He 
dra^s a sharp distinction between the standpoint of the 

philosopher and that of the lawgiver. The lawgiver is con¬ 

cerned to find motives which may induce men to walk uprightly ; 
and he may, perhaps, feci jusy'fied in availing himself of the 
belief in iiymortality as an educating motive; but the 
philosopher has to seek after truth only, without letting himself 
be led astray either by fear or hope. similar opposition, 
Pomponazzi teaches, is to be found within the individual man. 

» Wijth hiswq^son he seeks to draw right conclusions from certain 
given premises; the results t^ which reason must arrive are 
independefit of the will of Man. But with his will he may 

l^ld fast to a faith for which his reason can afford him no 

grounds. Pomponazzi distinguishes, that is to say, between 
• faith and knowledge; and he is therefore able, with regard 
to the firftl <idecision of the problem he is ^isdussing, to 
bow the teaching of the Church. While two centuries 
earlie'the Scholastic, Duns Scotus, had maintained that a 
thing may be trfte for the philosopher without bdng true for 
4 he, theologian, Pomponazzi’s view may be briefly summed up 
in the proposition that a thing may be true for the theologian 
withput ^ing twe for the philosopher. It has been 
r^arked that, as a philosopher, he concluded with a 
prableit^ neutrum. But that is no reason for doubting that he 
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was quite in earnest with his doctrine of faith and knowledge, 
or for supposing it to be irony or a mere subterfuge.^ He 
comes before us as an inquiring nature, carrying on his 
investigations with all earnestness. He compares the philo¬ 
sopher with Prometheus, because, while he is endeavouring to 
pierce the divine mysteries, unquiet thoughts are ever gnawing 
at his heart. It may be that, with him, reason was more developed 
than the will which should bind him to faith; nevertheless 
he may have been quite in earnest in his endeavours 4 io respect 
the claims of both. What we miss in him is a closer explana¬ 
tion of the connection between will and faith. He contents 
himself with pointing to |he will as the foundation of faith 
without giving any further explanation, although such an 
explanation would have been of great interest. , 

Besides the work we have mentioned Pompona&zi wrote on 
magic, and strove to give a natural explanation of events ^hfch 
were generally accounted for as the effect of a supernatj^ral inter¬ 
vention. This work is interesting on account of his endeaYOur 
to assert the principle of natural causes, even though the causes 
which he assigns would also, according to modern ideas, be 
reckoned as superstitions. For instance, it is to lj[ie influence 
of the stars that he chiefly loolj^, an influence which was not 
regarded by his age as supernatural. In a third *work he dis¬ 
cusses the problem of divine predestination and human will. 
With great acutenegs he exposes the contradiction involved 
herein. As philosopher he appeals to that which experience 
has established,—to the reality of the 'human wiil ^ but ^he 
relation of this to the divine actwity he leaves as aj^ unsolved 
problem, for here too he avails himself of the distinction between 
faith and knowledge. ^ 

This distinction did not help him elsewhere. His works* 
were burnt in Venice by order of the Inquisition, and had he * 
not possdl^sed a powerful prot^tor in CardUfer Bembo, a 
friend of Pope Leo X., he would probably have shared y|ie fate 
of his book. ^ 

At first *!5ight it may appear strange'to *{>lace Machiavelli 
and Pomponazzi side side. The Florentine statesman Seems^. 
to have tio connection with the Scholastic of Bologna. And 
yet the common enemies of these two conttemporaiy thinkers 
were not far wron| in thinking them chips of the sanjp- block. 
Both aimed, each in his own way, ^t eff^ting the re-I)frth gif 
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the antique faith in human nature. And both were strongly in¬ 
fluenced by the writers of antiquity. Just as Pomponazzi sought 
to carry on the naturalistic psychology and ethic of Aristotle, 
so Machiavelli appears, on important points, to be under the 
influence of the Greek historian Polybius, who harks back in his 
turn to the elder Greek thinkers’ conception of the course of 
the development of States. But it was Machiavelli’s own 
observation of contemporary events in which he was himself 
involved, which evoked in him the need to go back to antiquity. 
NiCt)LO Machiavelli was born at Florence in 1469, of an old 
and respected family who had known better days. While 
quite young, he enteied the seivice of the Republican govern¬ 
ment of his native town as a diplomatist, and was sent as 
ambassador to Pope Julius II., Cesare iforgia, the Emperor 
Maximilian, and King Louis XII. This afforded him excellent 
oppbrfjunities for gaining experience of men and things. It 
was fetal gfor the development of his views that precisely 
during this period of Italian history, stratagem and intrigue, 
malice and cruelty, were the means by which political decisions 
were determined. In the introduction to the fifth book of his 
Florentine history he himself remarks of Ae history of Italy 
in the fifteenth century, that thg rule of the Italian Princes 
could be praised rtfeither for “ grandeur nor courage, although 
■fcheir history in other respects may seem as considerable when 
we see how many noble and great people gould be restrained 
by their arms, however weak and ill-managed." His experiences 
df lift could fiot fail to lead Machiavelli to the conclusion that 
prudence an^ power are the onlyaqualities necessary for a states¬ 
man. He does not appear to have been a distinguished politician 
hiioeelf; his greatness lay in the world of thought, not in that of 
•actioQ. And yet it was a great grief to him when he was forced 
to exchange |^e latter for the former sphere. When the Medici 
overthrew the fflfe constitution^gf Florence (i5i2),JVIachiavelli 
was disqjharged, and it was during the many subsequent years, 
which were spent in compulsory privacy, that he composed his 
famous work. Hl!d Re Inet his political misfortunes with 
g^feater’’dignity, his literary works might, perhaps, have been 
conceived in a higher style. As it was, he composed thd work 
which has bi^ught hfhi most fame, i.e. the Book of the Prince 
(// {*rinci^e\ with the deliberate intention of procuring the 
favour oj^the Medici, * * 
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He succeeded, no doubt, to a certain degree in attaining 
his end, but it cannot be denied that it tarnished his character, 
and that—with the political power of a single House always in 
view—he was led to attril>ute more importance to individual 
freedom and disregard of others in politics than he n^ight 
perhaps otherwise have done. It often appears from his de-^ 
scriptions as if, in the last instance, the nature of the aim 
which the ruler set before him were a matter of indifference; 
and, at all events, as if he regarded it as his duty to 
furnish instructions for the attainment of any ends v^ich 
might be desired. This is apparent not only in the “ Prince,” 
but also in what is, prqperly speaking, his chief work, i.e. the 
Discorsi^ treatises on the first decade of Livy. The founder 
of a Republic must adopt such and such measure?, of a 
Monarchy such and such, of a Tyranny such and such. 
And yet it is certain that there was one enct which Mac^avelli 
had at heart, and around which his innermost thoughts ■ 
centred, both while carrying on his political intrigues well 
as while writing his famous work; this was the unity and 
greatness of Italy. Certain, too, is it that, personally, he was 
always a Republidlin ; this is evident from his,advice to the 
Medici on the subject of tl^ Florentine constitution.- And 
finally;—there hovered ever before him an idfeal ef human health, 
power, and wisdom, which was to raise men high above th-^ 
wretchedness with which he felt himself surrounded, and the 
blight which the mcdiajval Church had inflicted on human 
nature. It was at this point that he'himself turrfed b^k fb 
antiquity, and demanded of others that they should imitate it. 
Although^ he himself was a poet and lived amongst poets, 
and although he had a good deal of the unbridled mai of 
pleasure about him, yet the aesthetic Renaissance did not. 
suffice him any more than did the gospel of plea|jire appear to 
him the* highest. It was a Re^j^issance of po#er and of great¬ 
ness that he demanded. “ When I consider,” he saj^ (in the 
introduction to book i. of the Discorsi\ “what veneration is 
shown to* antiquity, how often it* hijppetis (to omit other 
instances) that an iiy^mense price is given by the curious for a 
fragment of an old statue, either to adorn their cabinets, or to 
serve as a model for statuaries to copy Kfter in ^orks of that 
kind; and what^ pains those artists take to come qp to jrheir 
pattern ; on the other hand, wherf I obferve that t^ie ip'eat and 
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illustrious examples of several ancient kingdoms and republics 
which are recorded in history, that the noble deeds of former 
kings, generals, cttizens, legislators, §nd others who have conse¬ 
crated their labours to the service and glory of their country, 
are now rather admired than imitated, and indeed, so far from 
being followed by any one, that almost everybody is indifferent 
about them to such a degree, that there seem to be hardly any 
traces left amongst us of the virtue of the ancients, I cannot 
help being both surprised and concerned at it.” 

In his highest ideas he is akin to the great spirit which 
reveals itself in Michael Angelo’s finest worl<^. But it was the 
tragedy of his fate that great ends had so often to yield to 
multiplicity of means. He was possessed Jto such a degree by 
thf thought ^at it was of no use to have an end, however 
noble, without the means necessary to attain it, that he finally 
forgt^he end in Fhe means, or omitted to inquire whether the 
meaifis whidh he admired were calculated, in the long run, to 
promote the great ends which, there can be no doubt, he always 
regarded as the highest. He was so disheartened by the 
power of the means that he ended by attributing value to them, 
in and for themselves, and apart from the* end which was to 
consecrate them. Like a trueechild of the Renaissance, he 
admired the d^elopment of power in and for itself, regardless 
"bf the direction in which this power might work. Although 
tliere are utterances of his against a purely jesthetic Renaissance, 
yet he himself introduced it within a sphere where everything 
cfepends on the determination of power by ends. The con¬ 
tradiction o% this point which appears in his writings, more 
especially in the “ Prince,” has often caused him tq be quite 
n^^dged. And this same contradiction was the fate—not to 
^y the fault—of his life. When the Medici were driven out 
agein, after tjjjp taking of Rome by the Imperial troops in 
1527, his counttymen would accept his servites on the 
restorati^ of the free constitution, for they regarded him as a 
renegade. This e^jibittered the last year of his .life. A 
contemporary—who cannot be accused of partiality—said of 
him after his death : “ I believe his own pfsition pained^ him ; 
for at heart he loved freedom even more than most men. But 
it tormented* him t<r think that he had compromised J»i\self 
with*Pope»Clement.” |le di|d in 1527. • ' 

Jhert is a constant under-current of comparison between 
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ancient and Christian morals running through all Machiavelli’s 
works. In the Discorsi he set himself the task of comparing 
ancient with modern eventf, but even where slich a comparison 
is not expressly stated it may be traced in his conceptions and 
manner of statement. He will not be content with narrating 
and describing; he seeks at the same time to discover the 
causes of the difference between the old and the new, and he 
cannot do this without reverting to the great contrast between 
the ancient and the mediaeval conceptions of Itfe. Hence 
Machiavelli is to be regarded as the most strongly markecf and 
conscious represei^tative of the opposition to mediaevalism. 

In the Middle Ages* it was regarded as the duty of the 
State to help men,to the attainment of their highest goal— 
blessedness in the world to come. The Fringe, if not i|n- 
mediately, yet certainly indirectly,—especially since on him 
devolved the charge of maintaining peace,—was suppose^ to 
assist in this. This is the line taken in Thomas Aquinas’ 
conception of the State. Machiavelli, on the contrary, r<^ards 
the national State as possessing its end in itself. In its health 
and strength at home, and its power and extension abroad, 
everything is sumifled up. And he is thinking, not of an ideal 
State, but of definite, actuallji given States. “ But since it is 
my object,” he says (// Principe, cap. xv.), <^to write what 
shall be useful to whoever understands it, it seems to me bettcfr 
to follow the real truth of things than an imaginary view 
of them. For many Republics and Princedoms have been 
imagined which were never seen or known to eisdsl in wtality. 
And the manner in which w:e*live, and that in wlych we ought 
to live, arp things so wide asunder, that he who quits the one 
to betake himself to the other is more likely to destroy tl^n 
to save himself; since he who proposes to himself to act up to» 
a per/ect standard of goodness among all men||ilike must be 
ruined amang so many who not good. •!t is necessary, 
therefore, for a Prince who desires to maintain his i|||feition to 
use or npt to use his goodness as occasion gmay require.” ' 

And in agreement with the aBove we find the following 
passage in the tre§tise on Livy: “ When the entire safety of 
our country is at stake, no consideration of what is just or 
unjust, merciful or cruel, praiseworthy or^shamefitl, must inter¬ 
vene. On the, contrary, every other ^onsideratioib being set 
aside, that course alone must be taken which preserves the 
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existence of the country and maintains its liberty.” He who 
cannot thus rid himself of the current notions of morality must 
live the life of a* private individual, ^and not venture to become 
a ruler (i. 26). 

It is not quite clear whether Machiavelli considers the 
justice and love of honour, which in certain cases hinder the 
requisite political action, to be real or imaginary virtues. In 
isolated passages (e.g. II Principe^ cap. viii.) he speaks of attributes 
which appear to be virtues, although they may bring about the 
desfruction of princes. He does not enter any further into the 
great problem which here presents itself as to the relation 
between the ethic of the private citizen and that of the states¬ 
man. Is there a difference in principle here between two 
kjpds-of virtpe? or is it not rather a misnomer to call an 
attribute which hindered the whole group under consideration 
from*attaining ^me good, a virtue? Machiavelli is here 
guilty of «n ambiguity of which several modern declaimers 
against “ morals ” are not free. It appears as though he would 
transcend the opposition between good and evil, and yet he is 
only aiming at a new determination of worth, i.e. at a new 
application ^f the concepts of good aifti evil. His new 
determination of worth, however, as we have already pointed 
out, remains uncertain, since the relation of the power to 
"Hhe end which it is to subserve is not clear. His aesthetic 
admiration of the development of power, regardless of all else, 
crowds out the thought of the end which consecrates it. He 
\>lanies menPbecause tliey display no energy, either for good or 
evil: they 4p not fear small sifts, but they shrink back before 
crimes on a grand scale “whose magnitude would have blotted 
qpt the shame.” In the year 1505 Pope Julius II., accom- 
• panied by his cardinals, but without an army, ventured into 
Perugia for^he purpose of deposing Baglioni, the despot of 
that town. If was certainlff no moral considerafion that 
deterreil Baglioni from making use of the opportunity to over¬ 
power the rash Pjppe and thus, at one stroke, to frqe himself 
from his deadly enemy; *to win great riches ; and fo teach the 
Princes of the Church a wholesome lessqp for the future; for 
Baglioni was a man who did not shrink from incest ^nd the 
naiufder of tiear re^tives. “The inference to be drawn was 
that mea know not how to be splendidly wicked or wholly 
good, and shrink in^consequence from such crimes as are 
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stamped with an inherent greatness or disclose a nobility of 
nature” {Discorsiy i. 27). 

Machiavelli, then, attacks the mean, the feebfe, and the fearful, 
and this is the real subject of the blame which he metes out to 
his contemporaries, as may be seen from his Florentine history. 
When he asks why men have so declined from the greatness 
of antiquity, he finds the reason to lie in their education, the 
effects of which are debilitation and despondency ; while educa¬ 
tion, again, is closely bound up with religion. Tile ancients 
loved honour, greatness of mind, physical strength, and health; 
and the ancient religions invested the mortals who had earned 
renown as great generals, heroes, or lawgivers, with divine 
authority. Their religious ceremonies were splendid, and were 
often combined with bloody sacrifices which mujt necessarily 
have fostered in men’s hearts a disposition to fierceness. Our 
religion, on the contrary, transfers the highes! goal to aiaether 
world, and teaches us to despise the honour of this world. It 
glorifies humility and self-denial, and places the quiet life of 
contemplation higher than the practical life, occupied with 
external matters. If it demand strength of us, it is rather 
the strength to suffer than to do. This morality has made 
men weak and has given owr the world to reckless and 
violent men, who have discovered that most*meti are inclined, 
in the hope of Paradise, rather to endure than to resen^^ 
offences {Discorsi, ^i. 2). Machiavelli adds, it is true, that 
human cowardice is due to a false interpretation of Chris¬ 
tianity ; but he can hardly have meant, by the^* word*, to 
take back his whole comparison of ancient wi^a Christian 
morality, and to which side his own sympathies leaned is clear 
enough. Religion is for him essentially a means in the hstti^ 
of the lawgiver, to whom it is indispensable as a prop to the ' 
law. The wise man foresees much that the n mlUt ude do not 
anticipate and would not believq^ and then th^*^ds must be 
invoked to sanction the ificessary laws. The hi|||bry of 
Lycurgus^and Solon attests the truth of this, and Savonarola 
gained his great influence over his coflntiymen because, rightly 
or wrongly, they belj^ved that he held immediate intercourse 
with GSd. Religion is a firm foundation, especially conducive 
to the preservation of unity and the good dtstoms •f a nation. 
Numa’s religious institutions played an essential part jki fouSld- 
ing the power and greatness of*the Roman kingdom, and 
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every wise prince must protect the national religion, even if, 
personally, he regard it as a delusion {Dtscorsi, i. 11, 12). 

Machiavelli ^as no feeling for religion as a spiritual power, 
which unfolds itself according to its own necessary laws and 
which, therefore, does not always stand at the summary dis¬ 
posal of politics. He relies altogether too much on shrewd 
calculations, arbitrary interventions, and uniformity of circum¬ 
stances, and overlooks the fact that all that is greatest in 
history ha^frequently appeared like a stream suddenly burst¬ 
ing* forth from hitherto invisible sources. To be sure, he 
himself lays stress on the multitude of great and unpredict¬ 
able events which his age experienced, and which might con¬ 
duce to the belief that “ God and Fate ” rule all things. But 
ytt he does ^ not mean that the human will is powerless. 
Aggiinst a rising flood nothing, perhaps, can be done at the 
mooMUit; but whin the storm is over we can dig canals and 
construct dykes, so that next time results may be less disas¬ 
trous Fate, that is to say, prevails where it finds itself 
confronted with no opposition (// Principe, cap. xxv.). But he 
here places the involuntary in an altogether too external con¬ 
nection with the voluntary. A statesman ffcanding completely 
outside great spiritual current* would hardly be likely to 
possess an understanding of them sufficient to guide him in 
*Jthe right construction of canals and dykes. Machiavelli lays 
great weight on the necessity that institutions and forms of 
jgovernment—^religious ^as well as political—should from time to 
timct^be regdherated by a “return to first principles,” With the 
lapse of tijjie come additions •and modifications which may 
tamper with the real source of their power. It i| then that 
’^€ must remember how they began and in what they origin¬ 
ated. The occasion thereto may be afforded either by 
external mi sfi^ unes. as at the time when Rome was re-bom 
after the Game war; or bj^ fixed institutions, ^uch as the 
Romail^ tribunes and censors; **or by leaders among men 
whose personalities serve as examples for others, as^when St. 
Francis and St DominTc once more held up before men's 
eyes the original Christian exemplar, |ind thus saved the 
Church from the destruction with which it was threatened 
{I^iscorsi, lik i). f'his is one of Machiavelli’s most brilliant 
idcftis. But, at the same time, it exhibits the ^imitations of 
wfsdomir which he believed "himself able to systematise. The^ 
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most important of all the events which he experienced was a 
renewal of this kind, i.e. according to original principles, within 
the sphere of religion; a renewal, however, which was no mere 
repetition. The course of spiritual development was turned 
into new channels by the Reformation, and no politician, who 
regarded it merely as a means, without possessing any deeper 
understanding of its value, was in a position to exercise lasting 
influence on the course of events. That by ^means of the 
“ renewal" entirely new forces could be called intc^' action, he 
would not understand. Speaking generally, Machiavelli Vas 
lacking in the discernment of hidden causes. Not only inner 
religiosity but also many ^)ther sides of life escaped his atten¬ 
tion. The development of practical interests—of trade and 
commerce, mechanics and agriculture—and the yay in^which 
these interests and the new social stratification which they 
represented had grown strong enough to Take an essttptial 
part in determining the politics of modern time%—all this 
escaped him, dominated and blinded as he was by his formal 
conception of politics as a play of intrigue and a struggle for’ 
power. His politics swam in the air because they were not 
bound up with the^reat ideas by means of which the creative 
forces ever at work find expression. Like so many realists 
he lost reality because he sought for it on *the surface of 
events. ' * 

It was quite aatural that, in his efforts to understancf 
history, Machiavelli should dwell on the causes which he dis¬ 
cerned or believed himself to discern.* Just so •il^ompoiiazzf 
had to content himself with astrological explanaj^ions in his 
criticism o^f superstition. Both deserve credit for having 
asserted the principle of natural causes. They struck out ^ 
path and made it possible for their successors to follow it further. 
As regards Machiavelli in particular, he stands a^ he founder, 
not only*of the scientific politic^of modern tifle^ but also of 
comparative ethics. He indicated the main featuresJIand it 
was laid pn later times, while avoiding the rocks on ^ich h^ 
was dashed to pieces, to carry them dlit fn detail. * 

Shortly after thg death of Pomponazzi and Machiavelli, 
free intellectual life in Italy received its death-blow. The 
turning-point came when Florence lost %er liberty’ for the 
second time (15^0). A powerful reaction set in,pand ^e 
Inquisition was reorganised in order to oppose the Fi^tes^t 
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movement Exile or martyrdom now fell to the lot of those 
Italians whose religious or scientific views led them into new 
paths. And yet, as we shall see l^ter, it was precisely during 
this period that the new world-conception and the new scien¬ 
tific method—Italy’s greatest contribution to the intellectual 
development of modern times—were developed by Italian 
thinkers. We will first trace the conception of Man, and we 
shall have to dwell on several significant phenomena which 
show how^hq fundamental notions of the Renaissance operated 
oufside Italy. 



CHAPTER IV 

MICHEL DE J^IONTAIGNE AND PIERRE CHARRON 

No other thinker of,that time exhibits the different aspects of 
the Renaissance as clearly and completely as MONTAIGNE 1 ^ 
the first place, he possessed that decided individuality whjch 
was developed in France in the sixteenth cen£ury, no less^i^an 
in Italy in the preceding century, by political struggles and 
religious controversies, of which the latter especially affected 
Montaigne, since he was an eye-witness of them. Moreover, 
the France of the sixteenth century had a Humanism of its 
own. Montaigne ^^as born in Southern France *(1533) of a 
noble family; he received a Careful and liberal education, 
travelled in Italy, and afterwards lived, for Ihe •most part, on 
his own estate, in enjoyment of freedom and the pursuit of his, 
studies, for he took •good care not to become entangled in the 
political and religious movements of his ^ay, which he watched^ 
unfolding before him like a drama. • • 

His reason for thus holdiri|f himself aloof w^ certainly 
not merely, because observation of the many factions and 
changes of opinion had bred in him a spirit of scepticism; 
chief cause lay in his own personality, which he wished to 
preserve unchanged. This was the most import||jt object of 
his studies. tHis Essais (of whiqji the first two ISboks appeared 
in 1580 and the third in 1588) are intensely per^al, in 
content aa well as in form. “ I study myself more than any 
other subject,” he says (iii. 13); “it is my supernatural Meta¬ 
physics, it is my Natjjral Philosophy.” The book contains full 
particufars also of. his interests, studies, habits and manner of 
life. It is written in free form without a^y systematic plan. 
Thinking is to hijn a kind of gai^e or pastime; lets 4^8 
thoughts have free course and gives them to his readers dfs- 
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connected and unclassified, as he himself received them. He 
explains at once in the preface that he only intends to write 
about himself (je suis mcy mesme^ la matiere de inon livre\ 
and, if use and wont had allowed, he would willingly have giveti 
a still more detailed report of himself. In the third book of 
the Essais he goes further in this direction than in the first 
two, appealing to the greater freedom permitted to age. This 
occupation with the ego, in which a man gives himself up to 
his own thoughts and is wrapped in his own moods, is a 
modern trait ; it denotes that the individual is freed from 
traditionary assumptions and, regardless of any authority, can 
resign himself quietly to the currentsi of his own nature and let 
himself be guided by them. ^ 

, Kemarkable also is his extensive reading, especially in the 
literature of antiquity. His works abound in quotations, and 
he j^iings forward an enormous number of characteristic traits 
in elucidalion of human opinions, feelings, and impulses. He 
employed the comparative method within the intellectual 
sphere still more extensively than Machiavelli, and not merely, as 
has often been believed, in order to draw sceptical conclusions 
from the mukifariousness of the characters, flews, and tendencies 
thus brought to ii^ht. He is interested in individual nuances 
while, at the ^me time, he feels the joy of the Humanist over 
^the richness of his material. What fascinates him is the vision 
of the immeasurable world of intellectual phenomena, not merely 
the inner differences or conflicts which may exist within it. 

tiis in^Mdualism, it is true, no less than his Humanism, must 
have rendered him antagonistic to every attempt to enforce 
dogmatically any one general doctrine. He stacks (see 
gspecially ii. 12) theological as well as philosophical dogma¬ 
tism. If we were really in earnest with our faith in the 
supernatura^^e says to the orthodox, — “if this ray of 
Divinity did iff any sort toq^h us,”—our life would appear 
quite ll^fferent. All its relations would be transformed in 
obedience to the divine commands, and religious wars, 
with their ignoble passions, would not be able to set us at 
enmity one with another. We are guided not so much by 
♦the divine powers as by custom and traditiqn, where indeed it 
is not our pissions^hich determine our faith. In the religious 
w^ God’s cause alot^e woijjd hardly be able^ to raise a single 
cbmpanir. And, even in the absence of these modifying 
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influences, it is evident that our faculty of framing ideas is not 
able to conceive anything lying beyond the limitations of bur 
own nature. We can think,our own qualities either augmented 
or diminished, but transcend them we cannot. Moreover, 
every being’s chief interest is in himself—in his own peculiar 
nature. Hence we conceive the Deity in the form of man and 
believe that everything in the world is done for the benefit of 
men. But would not animals reason similarly from their 
nature? He who believes he knows anything of God, in¬ 
evitably drags Him into the depths. Among all hu^an 
conceptions of religion that one appears the most probable 
which recognises God to •be an incomprehensible power, the 
author and preserver^ of all things, who is only goodness and 
perfection and who graciously accepts the homage which mqn 
pay Him, whatever be the form under which they conceive Hi^m, 
and in whatever way they attest their veneration. wi, 

This refutation of orthodox assertions, however, afifords no 
ground for boasting of human reason. Man is at onco^ the 
most miserable and the proudest of all creatures. Pride is his 
congenital malady. He feels himself exalted high above the 
rest of creation, aift yet the distance between him and the 
brutes is not so great as he belteves (which Montaigne tries to 
prove by a detailed account of the traits wfiich* testify to the 
understanding and feeling of animals). He has no reason for “ 
singling himself oi*t from the host of created beings. His 
knowledge is in evil case. The senses are uncertain and 
erring. We can never be sure that they teach uS *the tputh.*” 
They only show us the world ^ modified by thei|^ nature and 
condition. ,Not external objects, but merely the condition of 
the sense-organs appears to us in sensuous perception 
sens ne comprennent pas le subject estrangier^ ains seulement leurs 
propres passions). ^ 

In ordes to be able to pl^e implicit cbSndence in the 
, senses we must possess an instrument that can cont^ them, 
and then„again, a means of controlling this instrument, and so , 
on ad infinitum. Reason, too, leads" us’ to no final decision : 
every reason adduce^ in support of an argument itself, in turn, 
requires a reason, and so again we coul^j|0 .»On ad mfinitumA 
Add to this that both we ourselves, as'^l^^ks oumobjectSi are 
continually changing and shifting, |hat mirre is noth^g fi«ed 
and invariable. And the wealth of differences is so gseat t h at 
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the attempt to establish general laws or types is hopeless. No 
law can exhaust the manifoldness of cases. The more search¬ 
ing our examination, the more differences we shall discover. 
And in the attempt to bring the cliscovered differences under 
common points of view, we shall find that they stand in inner 
contradiction to one another, so that the comparison can lead 
to no result. Continual modifications and wide differences 
are, in like manner, to be found within the sphere of moral and 
civil laws. No natural law can be pointed out which is 
obServed by all men. Morals change according to time and 
place. What kind of goodness is that which passed current 
yesterday but will not do so to-movow, and which becomes a 
crime when we cross the river? Can Truth be bounded by 
tjie Wlls, so that on the other side of them she becomes a lie ? 
Doubt is thus our last resort. But even doubt must not be 
regjtfded as defiflitely valid. We dare not say that we know 
nothing. « Our result is : what do / know ? 

VThis whole line of thought has often been counted to 
Montaigne for scepticism, because it has been regarded as his 
last word. Such was the view of him taken by Pascal. But it 
does not touch the fundamental principle -ftf Montaigne’s con¬ 
ception of life, the point on vihich for him everything finally 
turns and wiiicli enabled him to indicate a complete con- 
^ ception of the world. Montaigne was certainly too much of a 
causeur to develop his world-conception, in a purely philo¬ 
sophical form. His last word, however, is not the bewildering 
difijprence 6f phenomena, not scepticism, not even individualism. 
Behind all^things he descries an infinite background,—the idea 
of Nature in her grandeur and infinity, from whom the fulness of 
^things flows and whose power blossoms forth in a peculiar 
manner in every individual creature.® 

Thus Montaigne not only refutes puffed-up knowledge, but 
he even goesft far as to prai^ ignorance, because jt giVcs Nature 
free pfey and does not hinder, by reflection and art, “ our great 
and powerful mother, Nature, from guiding us.” By^ ignorance, 
however, he undei^taifds, not uncultured and thoughtless 
vacuity, but the ignorance which arises ^om an understanding 
of the limitatidf^ |ij^ our knowledge. Only by knocking at a 
door can «ve ourselves that it is shut—not merely 

ly standing passivil^before it Only for “a good head (une 
teste b(en faiste) is ignorance a good and healthy pillow. In 
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large as well as in small matters, the concept of Nature had 
significance for Montaigne. Is it, e.g.t a question of illness ; 
then he will know nothing of physicians, for they only squander 
Nature and hinder her proper development. Like every other 
being, each illness has its appointed time of development and 
close ;—interference is futile. We must let Nature do as she 
pleases; she understands the matter better than we. We must 
submit to the order of Nature. Like the harmony of the 
world, our life is made up of opposites, of different tones, which 
all—illness and death, as well as health and life—belong® to 
the great whole. Is he speaking of education ; there, too, the 
great thing is to let Nature have free course. The imparting 
of knowledge ought only to be the means to the development of 
feeling and character, and experience of life is the best school qf 
self-mastery. He virtually recants his scepticism when he ggts 
to the concept of Nature, The only way, he siys, in which "ien 
can guard themselves from measuring things with a false 
measure is by keeping before them “ our mother Nature in all 
her majesty ”: she shows us a general and continual variety, in 
which we discover ourselves and all that we call great to be but 
a vanishing point.®* ' This will hinder us from setting arbitrary 
and narrow limits. Thus toleracnce arises. As we have seen, 
Montaigne’s final result with regard to religion is* that the un¬ 
known Deity is worshipped by different nations under as many 
different forms. Apd on this reflection Montaigne founds his 
conservatism. “ I have little patience with what is new,” he says, 

“ under whatever form it may occur. Not because eStfsting laws ** 
are always reasonable. The vaKdity of laws rests ^ot on their 
righteousness, but on the fact that they are laws: dest le 
fondement mystique de kur auctoritd! Custom is the mistr^a 
of the world. Conscience feels bound to that which it has 
been accustomed to respect, and cannot part from it without 
pain. Tfle v^isc man must, inde^, free his souf^fthin, but in 
external matters he must observe existing daws and ^toms. 
To undertake to replace them by anything better is fooj^h pre¬ 
sumption.” ’Although Montaigne doe^ not say so in. so many 
words, yet it seems to^be implied in his thought that Nature 
reveals herself through that which has become use and wont, 
and thus his conservatism is a part of hit faith dn Nature, 
although, according to Montaigne’s own iriew, the new <3nust be 
every bit as “ natural ” as the old. * * 
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In this concept of Nature the first characteristic of Montaigne 
which we noticed, his individualism, is founded. If every 
man will listen carefully enough to the events going on within 
him is*il i^coute) he will discover a* nature and way peculiar to 
himself, a ruling character {forme sienne, forme maitresse^ forme 
universelle) which offers resistance to external influences and 
keeps him from incompatible emotions. This character is in 
its innermost essence unchangeable. I may wish myself 
another “form”; may detest and condemn that which 1 
possess. But that which is rooted deepest in my nature cannot 
really be repented of, for repentance only concerns that which 
can be changed. By means of this “juling form ” Nature speaks 
within each one of us—although to each in a different way, 
so that every man must be judged according to his own 
norm. Thus Montaigne preserves the rights both of the nature 
of^^e particulaf individual and of that of the great whole 
While tl\^ Church demands an absolute regeneration, he 
maintains that a complete transformation is impossible. He 
disputes the reality of repentance if it involve such a transform 
ation. Repentance is only possible where there is an inncj 
principle which may be violated thromh the clear and 
complete picture of the evil df^ed which has been pei petrated 
While reason* all6viates all other care and sorrow, she begets 
the pain of repentance ; and this is the severest of all pains 
'because it arises within us, just as the h^at or cold of fevci 
is more penetrating than any which comes from without. 
• Sin^>larly,*we feel inndr satisfaction and a noble pride when we 
do good and have a good conscience. To base the reward of 
good actions on the applause of others is to build on altogether 
tep unsure a foundation, thinks Montaigne ; especially in such 
» times as his own, where to enjoy the favour of the many was 
a bad sign. Every one must have an inner touchstone (un 
patron au by whic^ to judge his action^.—“Only 

thou thyself canst judge thy actions. Others see not so much 
thy na%u:e as thine art.”—Even our neighbours fudge our 
actions differently frbm •strangers. By means of* tne greater 
insight into our nature which they possess, they are able, 
perhaps, to discover that our brilliant external actions are only 
fine jets of^water fl|)ringing up out of a swampy ground. We 
caiipot include from externals to the inner man. {EssaU^ iii.) 

Ho^ this patron ‘^u deHans arises, and in what relation it 
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Stands to the fortne maitresse^ Montaigne does, not explain more 
closely. He thus leaves a considerable problem to subsequent 
thought. But just as he only praises ignorance and the quiet 
surrender to Nature in the case “ of a good head,” so it cannot 
be his meaning (as may clearly be seen from his words) that 
we ought to leave everything to Nature in the practical 
sphere. The individual nature develops its own peculiar form 
only under the co-operation of the deliberation and the will; 
and only through attention and labour can the ruling “ form ” 
be preserved from disfigurement. Montaigne is well aware tShiat 
his is no heroic will. If he have any virtue it is owing, he 
thinks, rather to the favouf of fortune than to the work of the 
will. He is thankful that he comes of a good stock race 
fameuse en proud'hommie) and has enjoyed a good education. 
He feels a natural detestation for most vices (especially cruelt)^, 
but will not answer for how it might have gone with hin^lfad 
he possessed a less fortunate nature; inner strife ayd discord 
he cannot endure. Reason strives ever for the mastery wjthin 
him, but it is often all she can do not to let herself be disfigured 
by the impulses which she is not always able to reform. And 
yet it was his conmetion that the highest pleasure is attached 
to virtue; struggle can only ^e a state of transition. The 
lower pleasures are only momentary and fiefiting and are apt 
to bring remorse in their train. Perfect satisfaction, equally 
far removed from s^suous pleasures and from painful struggle* 
to keep the commandments of reason, is only to be found there, 
where the innermost nature of the soCil finds exiJressioip in* 
good actions. To have developed an inner nature such that 
every occasion to inward struggle vanishes, is whaf Montaigne 
regards as ^e highest. He knows that he himself only staniis 
in the third rank, neither among those who strugglf « 
manfully, nor among those who are high above all struggle. 
But he ftdnqires "the greatnes^of heroic sod!l^< His own 
weakness does not blind him to the strength of gothers.' 
Although ^he himself creeps on the ground, yet he is^ble to 
follow their*lofty flight. Moreover, he regards it as no trifle 
that in an age when^ virtue appears little else than a Jargon 
du,colUge he should have retained the power to pronounce 
ethical judgments (i. 19, 36; ii. ii ; iii. 

Montaigne’s defence of the concept of Nature is^classifal 
in character. Bui he carries this dbncepl^ beyond the ^limited 
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form in which it appeared among the Greek thinkers. By its 
close connection with the concept of individuality it is extended 
to infinity. If Montaigne opposes Nature to the artificialities of 
men, he does so partly because the latter regard certain particular 
“forms” as alone justified, and thus overlook the fulness of 
Nature; and partly because they do violence to ceitain peculiar 
individualities, which possess the same right to develop themselves 
sur son propre module as do any others. The future was to unfold 
these two thoughts of infinity and individuality. And Mon- 
tai^e’s scepticism, his great powers of observation, and his 
Humanistic learning, gave him freedom of mind and the 
means to emphasise the importancew of these concepts. His 
scepticism—which is really an assertion of the right to think 
■—^induced him to transcend artificial barriers ; and his rich 
experience and learning taught him what was to be found on 
the 4Jj:her side of these limits, i.e. new individual forms, by 
means of which one and the same single infinite nature finds 
expression. 

Montaigne died in 1592. A thinker such as he could 
hardly hope to find disciples. His thought was altogether too 
subjective for that. In him were united eldfnents which could 
appear in the same combinatioi# in no other mind. The man 
who comes nearest to being a disciple, and who may be 
regarded as the systematiser of his ideas, only represents a 
single—although a very important—side • of his world of 
thought. It was his acquaintance with Montaigne which led 
CHarron to liis philosophical ideas. Born in Paris 
in 1541, hp was originally lawyer, but afterwards took 
orders, and became a famous preacher. He published writings 
in defence of the Catholic faith against Protestants and free- 
itfiinkers. The most remarkable of these, however, is a work 
which appea led at Bordeaux under the title De la sagesse^ in 
the year i doo^hree years befi^e his death), and which'contains 
SI complete defence of the same leading thought which we met 
with in %omponazzi, as well as in Machiavelli and Mpntaigne, 
Le. the thought of hufnaiT nature as the foundation of ethics 
and politics. He lays great stress on ti[ie ignorance which 
results from true self-knowledge. A closer examination* shows 
us the misery, as wdfl as the greatness, of human nature. The 
natural reason cannot be the measure of all ^ings; we must 
therefor^bide by the ol<i doctrines of the Church, and not become 
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entangled in new ones.—Thus Charron, like Montaigne,—-only 
to a still greater degree,—draws conservative conclusions from 
the principle of doubt But, curiously enough, he discusses the 
relation of religion to morality, upon which Montaigne had not 
touched. Religion and morality accompany one another, but 
they must not on this account be confused with one another, 
since each has its own spring (ressorf). Above all things goodness 
must not be made dependent on religion, for in this way it be¬ 
comes an accident and no longer originates in “ the good spring 
of Nature.” “ I will,” says Charron, “ that a man be a good fhan 
even though there be no Heaven and no Hell. It seems to me 
detestable when a man says : If 1 were not a Christian, if I did 
not fear damnation, I would do this or that. 1 will that thou 
shouldst be good because Nature and Reason so will it-^ 
because it is demanded by the general order of things of which 
Reason is only a part—and because thou catf^t not act ag|mst 
thyself, thine essence and thine aim ;—what will giay follow 
from this. When once this stands firm, religion may follow 
after, but the converse relation is ruinous.” 

Such a decided recognition of the independence of ethics 
from the lips of ? Catholic priest is indeed remarkable. It 
remains a psychological puzzletas to how Charron, who shortly 
before had appeared as a zealous Catholic preacher, was led 
to embrace such an opinion. It at any rate attests the 
fact that there ext*sted at the time a strong tendency in that 
direction. 


CHAPTER V 
LUDOVICUS VIVES . 

The great interest in everything hum^ fostered by the 
Renaissance naturally and inevitably led to the eager psy¬ 
chological study of mental phenomena. Although, with all 
the <N||bove - mentioned thinkers, psychological explanation 
and psychological interests play an important part, yet 
psychological inquiry as a separate endeavour, differentiated 
from the more far-reaching philosophical conclusions deduced 
from it, had not yet emerged. At this t^me, moreover, all 
psychological study was merely theoretical. And if any 
one man is to be^ named as ftie representative of the pure 
psychology of the time, that man is the Spaniard LUDOVicUS 
yiVES; a quiet scholar, an eager Humanist, the friend and 
follower of Erasmus of Rotterdam, he is •chiefly important 
within the spheres of psychology and pedagogics. Born in 
'Valencia in *1492, he studied in Paris and afterwards lived 
till his deatl^ in 1540, at Brifges. He was for some time 
tutor to the daughter of Henry VIII. of England, but the 
a^n for divorce brought about a breach between him and 
^he English court. Vives was an earnest Catholic, but his 
peace-loving 9^ healthy mode of thought led him to, address 
an outspoken letter to Pope ^iadrian VI. (15 22*), in which 
he expired the wish that a general council should be con¬ 
vened to distinguish between that which is necessary»to piety 
and morality, and that which may be handed over to free 
inquiry, that thus, by this means, the breach within the ^hurch 
might be healed. He afterwards spoke in behalf of tolerance, 
and a milde# and freer interpretation of Christianity. As a 
pcddgogud^ he was of yery g^at significance for his own age. 
Many of l^e excellent ideas concerning education subsequently 
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put into practice by the Jesuits, really originated with Vives, 
who is said to have been a personal acquaintance of Loyola’s. 
His interest in philological^ criticism and pedagogical problems 
led him to undertake an examination of scientific method in 
general, and he demands that experience be taken as the 
ground of all knowledge. He himself tried to comply 
with this demand within the sphere of psychology, and may 
be regarded as the founder of modern empirical psychology. 
Like all his contemporaries, he avails himself of the rich 
material afforded by antiquity, but he endeavours to coiflBrm 
everything by his^own experience, and his work De anima et 
vita (Bruges, 1538) contains many original observations. His 
description of particular mental phenomena—especially of the 
emotions—is even now instructive, and his book exeroesed ^n 
extraordinary influence on the psychological theories of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.^ 

The clearly empirical standpoint of Vives ia especially 
apparent in the section of the first book of the De q^nima 
entitled ” What the soul is.” After he has drawn attention 
to the difficulties connected with the answering of this question 
(since we find iP easier to say what the soul is not, than 
what it is), he remarks that, pro|)er]y speaking, we are interested, 
not in knowing what the soul is, but rath’er how it is active, 
and that the precepts of self-knowledge concern not the nature 
but the functions,•of the soul. We find it here asserted; with 
the greatest assurance, that we have directly to deal with mental 
phenomena only, and that empirical psychology cftfl altogether 
dispense with the purely sp«:ulative theory concerning the 
nature of ^e soul. 

Vives remains true to this standpoint throughout ■ his 
purely descriptive mode of treatment It was, indeed, almcwt;> 
inevitable that he should regard much as provedby experience 
which could not stand before Jfiter criticism; ^t, in spite of 
this, Vives did not a little towards effecting a differentiation of 
the psychological standpoint, which had hitherto fen con¬ 
founded, on the one hand with sf>eculative and theological 
points of view, and pn the other with the standpoint of physios 
—whi?:h differentiation Descartes carried out still more clearly 
and decidedly. Descartes owes more to Vives than might be 
thought from tl^p very few times he mentions him, o <j 

As is apparent from the title of Vives’ book, he t^es the 
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concepts of the soul and of life in close connection with one 
another. He regards the soul as the principle of life—not 
merely of all conscious life, but of jill organic life. He strives 
fo conceive the lower forms of life as the foundations of the 
higher. His psychology is a physiological psychology which 
feels itself called upon to describe phenomena as far as possible 
from the physiological side also. He naturally applies the 
physiology of his time. As an inquirer, he proves himself 
emancipated from the Aristotelian school by assigning know- 
led^ to the brain. There were still Aristotelians who 
maintained that the nerves proceed, noj from the brain 
(although the later Greek anatomists had proved this), but 
from the heart. The vital power, on the^other hand, has its 
se#t, according to Vives, in the heart, where the first and last 
sigjjs of life make themselves felt, and whose restricted or 
free^functioning is expressed by the emotions. In agreement 
with a doctrine handed down from the Stoics and Galen, Vives 
supposes that the brain is filled with a fine air or breath 
{spiritus tenuissimi ac pellucidi). It was assumed that the 
vibrations of this air were connected with events in conscious¬ 
ness, but Vives does not enter more closeljTinto the question. 
What the relation between thft soul which is active in the 
brain, and tha* wfiich is active in the heart, may be, he also 
]eaves undetermined. According to his view, it is only human 
souls which are immediately created by God t the souls of plants 
and of animals («>. the, principle of organic life and of sensuous 
perceptionJ •are generated by the power of matter. The 
thoughts an^ aspirations of the^uman soul find no satisfaction 
in the finite dnd sensuous, but seek an infinite object^; hence we 
^ay conclude to the divine origin of the soul, for causes must 
►correspond to their effects. Vives here shows himself a decided 
spiritualist, Mt|j^ch indeed was only to be expected iTrom his 
religious presuppositions. Oi} this point also he bequeaths 
weight3>iy)roblems to succeeding thinkers. His psychology is 
confinea to the description of the various mental phenomena. 
It was reserved to fater inquiry to discover the mechanical 
principle, by means of which we may pass from one phenomenon 
to another. * 



CHAPTER VI 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL LAW 
« 

« 

The Humanism of Italy bore the stamp of an intellectual 
aristocracy. Its grdkt significance lay in the founding o£ a fr^e 
intellectual life. But as to how it was faring with human life 
in wider circles, it did not concern itself particularly. It^left 
the Church, the State, and the life of the commuryty to look 
after themselves, while it occupied itself almost entirely wi^^ in¬ 
tellectual and aesthetic problems. Even Machiavelli himself, in 
spite of his great interest in national and political affairs, forms 
no exception in tMs respect, for that which fascinates him most 
is the development of the poiver of the Prince, and he did 
not trouble himself as to the more hitldes powers and 
conditions of social life. Humanism fell with the downfall 
of political frecd(^m in Italy; but that political freedona 
was overthrown, and that no national life of the State could 
develop itself, was the fault of Humanism itself, oii%iccou|it of 
the narrow view it took of humanity, owing to its fear of 
facing the depth and breadth of things. It was tliis same fear 
which caused it to leave the religious question unsolved, and 
to content itself with merely pushing it aside. The moil# 
northern nations, amongst whom the Renaissance set in with 
less brilKancy, carried out their^ enfranchisemeri^more deejily 
within, and more widely without. It was the great mer|t of the 
Reformation that it would not be contented with an efhsion. of 
the religious question, but attacked it directly, proclaiming in 
the sphere of religion the same principle of personality which 
Humanism had already proclaimed in other spheres of thought 
The Reformation is the application of the thc|ight of the 
Renaissance to religion, by which I do not mean th^t lAiliher 
and Zwingli first adopted thesi ideas, and then^appuld 
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them. The greatness of their personality consists precisely in 
this;—that they discovered these thoughts anew in their own 
experience of life, and clothed them in an entirely original form. 
They maintained that direct personal experience of life is the 
real foundation of religion, and taking their stand on this, they 
fought against the Church and the theology of the Middle Ages. 
Men’s inner powers were freed from artificial forms. Chris¬ 
tianity was here really brought back—to use Machiavelli’s 
expression—^to the original principle from which it had sprung. 
Alfiiough Luther did not enter upon a critical examination 
of primitive Christianity, yet he seized upon an important point 
among the doctrines held by the oldest congregation, when he 
took as his foundation the Pauline doctrine of justification by 
ffith. • By means of a close personal union with Christ, men 
ajjp raised above all external circumstances. He develops this 
thought more particularly in his work ybn d^r Freiheit eines 
Christen Menschen (1520). If personality is thus to be freed 
in those innermost relations on which its eternal fate depends 
from all external authority, a similar freedom can hardly fail to 
be effected .in other spheres. It certainly cannot be denied 
that the Reformation of Luther aroused m€n’s minds on many 
subjects. In his struggle with*the Church, Luther became the 
advocate of the natural man. In opposition to the Church, he 
^ maintained the independence of the family and of the State; and, 
as a natural corollary to his doctrine of justification by faith 
•alone, he especially emphasised the importance of the impulses 
and*workfi1|[s of simple human life, in opposition to Catholicism, 
which desjjjses such a life «in comparison with asceticism. 
Luther was not yet able, however, to establish jny positive 
connection with natural human interests. His attitude to¬ 
wards science, especially in his younger days, was that of 
mistrust, OA^ng to his doctrine of faith; and in public life 
hie adhered strictly to the, principle Of passiye hbedience. 
In hisfwork on “ The Freedom of a Christian Man ” he divides 
his ofafervations into two parts: he first shows^ the inner 
freedom that a Christian possesses, but then he goes on to 
assign the full development of this freec|pm to the future life, 
and says that with regard to his outer man a Christian is 
merely “ a aiseful servant and in subjection to every man.” In 
this dualism of inner and outer lay the reason ^why Lutheranism 
never,sperted that influence on spiritual and political develop- 
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ment which it might otherwise, through the great and powerful 
personality of its founder, have acquired. The religious and 
the human were merely placed next to one another, like Sunday 
and workday, without any inner essential connection. And 
the same thing happened with regard to the relation of faith 
to knowledge. Luther took his stand at Worms on the Bible, 
and on the necessity of clear and evident grounds. But 
mutual relation of these two principles never attained to clear¬ 
ness,® unless we call it clearness when there presently devej<^d 
out of the Lutheran theology a Scholasticism less fine in conlfep- 
tion, and even more narrow-minded, than that of the Middle Ages. 

By the side of Luther stood a man who, with quiet 
enthusiasm, tried to unite the thoughts of the Reformation with 
those of the Renaissance. Philip Melancthon, “ Germanj^’s 
teacher,” represented, as contrasted with Luther, a m^e 
rational side of Protestantism. He was not Jhly a theologian, 
but also a philologist and a philosopher; and if it was a grief 
to him that Luther and the Lutherans so strictly condemned all 
unregeneratc men, this was not merely because such a view 
collided with his gentler conception of humanity in general, but, 
more particularly, fTecause it touched his beloved Classics. At 
the University of Wittenberg Melancthon lectured, not only on 
theology, but also on natural philosophy and on such philo¬ 
sophical studies as psychology, logic (“ dialectic ”) and ethics.^ 
These lectures are distinguished by the elegance of their style' 
and the thorough acquaintance with the literature of antiquity 
which they display. His most interesting work if ^is elhics. 
In his natural philosophy he attacked (as we sh^l see later) 
the new Cqpernican learning, and as a psychologist he is not , 
to be compared with Vives, whose work appeared at about the 
same time. Of great significance for his ethics was his dpei^ni i 
of the natural lights in which he was largely^fluenced by' 
Cicero’s reproduction of the Stqjc philosophy, f^ugh he 
relied on the saying of the Apostle Paul that the law isfwritlen 
in the huqian heart. Underlying all argumentation, re'ftconingi 
and computing, every assumption of first* principles in science, 
and every moral judgment, are certain ideas, innate in every 
man, aifti without doubt implanted by God {noticiae nobiscum 
nascentes, divinitus sparsae in mmtibus nostris) ; heii|ce it is no 
mere accident that scientific learning and moral judgments 
have never died out among the human race. (Me^^ncthott 
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develops this doctrine partly in the Liber de anima, partly iii 
the Erotemata diaUcHces.) The natural light was certainly 
darkened by the Fall, and it therefore became necessary that 
its essential moral contents should be given again in the ten 
commandments. That the ten commandments and the natural 
moral law had the same content was an opinion shared by all 
tl\e Reformers. It is found in Luther as well as in Calvin, and 
may be traced back to the early Middle Ages. Through this 
do(ptri:'e, revived by Melancthon, it became evident that men 
weft arriving, by way of clearer reasons, at results identical 
with those offered by Old Testament reyjelation. Although 
Melancthon thus gave an independent, natural, and rational 
foundation to the natural law, which wa? for him both the 
nipral 4 aw as well as the first principle of all theories of rights, 
it follows from his theological assumptions that the 
moral course of life based on this foundation is only con¬ 
cerned wilh external and civil life, and does not touch the inner¬ 
most stirrings of the soul. He defines moral philosophy as 
“the knowledge of the precepts concerning all moral actions 
(konestis actionibus) which Reason sees to be in conformity with 
human nature and necessary in civil life, so that, as far as 
possible, we seek to discover Icientifically the origin of these 
precepts.” That which is innermost and deepest in the life of 


the soul, according to the conception of the Reformer, is not 
“"in conformity with human nature,” but must first be aroused 


by supernatural influepces. It is true, he holds {Philosophiae 
moredis epftlhne)^ that philosophy suffices to teach us that there 
is only one ^od, that He is to fie worshipped, and that the will 
of God con^itutes the great difference between good and evil. 


first three commandments come under the head of moral 
'philosaph'f^* as much as the last seven. But yet the real 
essentiar rel^on to God, "in which we have direetjy to do 
God,” f^s outside philosophy. Thus we sea that it was 
a''mistake to regard the content of the decalogue and that of 
the moi^l law as identical. For Melancthon could scarcely 


have intended to deny to ^he religiousness of the Old Testa¬ 
ment a direct and immediate relation with God. On the 


other hand, this identification bears witness to the theological 


prejudice that that which is most essentially human can only 
be conceived under the forn\,of religion. Theu humane was for 
Melanc^ion coextensive with the civil. We meet here again. 
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even in this Humanist, with the old antithesis between the inner 
and the outer. But his admission that human life may be 
ordered, in its external relations, according to fundamentally 
rational laws, was, nevertheless, of very great importance. Civil 
life and the whole of public life were now in a position to develop 
themselves independently, according to purely humane principles. 

And this independence was still more sharply accentuated 
in the school of Melancthon than it had been by the master 
himself. The Danish theologian, Niels Hemmingsen, called 
“ Denmark’s teacher,” as Melancthon, whose instruction* he 
had enjoyed, was chilled “ Germany’s teacher,” demanded in his 
work De lege naturae apodictica methodus (1562) a strictly 
scientific enunciation of the natural law. He himself states, 
at the conclusion of his work, that he had purposely abstained 
from all theological explanations, in order that it might Jje 
clearly shown “ how far Reason can attain without the prophetic 
and apostolic writings.” By the path of inquiry he seeks to 
gain a clear and evident knowledge of the nature of law. ffhat 
only is a true law which does not merely depend on the authority 
of princes and ma^strates, but which has its “ firm and necessary 
ground ”; and this is to be found only in the nature and aim of 
the law itself. The germs of*morality and righteousness are 
given in the nature of Man, as is also the powef of discerning 
the difference between right and wrong. Men must avail them¬ 
selves of these meafls, if they wish to have a law in the true sense 
of the word. Hemmingsen goes on to s|jow that human nature 
contains a sensuous and a rational element, and that^ihe asimaf 
impulses aroused by sensuous perception must obqy the reason 
which contains the true human law of nature {lex natuyae seu 
recta ratio). The goal of human life is the knowledge ^ 
truth, and the practice of good. The spiritual life rises above 
family apd public life {vita spirituedis in opposi^jpu to the vita 
oeconomica and politico) in its worship of God, In which the 
highest goal is to be found. At this point the natural^ powers 
no longer suffice, for no man can know how to woraiip God 
in the right manner without divine revelation. But for 
a knowledge of natural law itself, divine revelation is not 
necessary. It is true that Hemmingsen, like Melancthon, con¬ 
sidered the ten commandments to be a short epitome of the 
natural law (epitome legis naturae'^ ; but it was onlf aftetl'he 
had established the natural law that he inquired jfa tx) its 
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agreement with the ten commandments. We have here, then, 
this step in advance; that ethics and the doctrine of rights 
(the “ natural law ’* includes both)^ave become independent of 
theology, and no longer depend on supernatural authority. 

But at this juncture the Lutheran movement found itself in 
difficulties. Individual jurists, e.g. Oldendorp and Winkler, 
it is true, maintained the completely developed doctrine, but only 
the Reformed countries possessed the inner and outer conditions 
necessary for a more thorough enfranchisement of ethics and 
th# doctrine of rights. Neither in Zwingli, nor in Calvin, do 
we find that anxious distinction between t^c inner freedom of 
the individual and his limitations in all external matters. They 
rejected the principle of authority to a mu<j^ greater degree than 
i^d the Lutherans. He who is made free by predestination 
f^ls his right to self-determination in all spiritual and worldly 
matters. Zwingli, that clear and powerful nature in whom 
the religious sincerity of the Reformer is united with the con- 
sist^cy of the thinker, with the Humanist’s love for antiquity, 
and with the demands for political freedom of the Republican, 
advocated self-government both in the civil as well as in the 
ecclesiastical sphere. And Calvin, although less gifted and 
with greater limitations, carrftd on his work. It was their 
thought whiclt underlay the great struggles of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in France, in the Netherlands and in 
England—struggles out of which arose the civil, religious, and 
scientific freedom of podern times. The modern State and 
^modern letfning are indebted to these struggles for their exist¬ 
ence. Tha| which Italian Hilhnanism, through its effeminacy 
and its intellectual aristocracy, and Lutheranism, -through its 
timorous insistence on sincerity and obedience, had not been 
\ able to accomplish, the disciples of the Swiss Reformers effected 
by means of ^tellectual weapons and of the sword. Even here, 
however, a hard fight had to be fought before tha confessional 
bonds, «withtn which the Reformed Church, no less than all 
othersf l>ught to confine the intellectual movementf could be 
burst asunder. But't was of no small significance that this 
Church took a less prejudiced view of tha relation between the 
inner and the outer, and drew no sharp distinction between the 
inner personal life and all other human interests. It was on 
thij^ account that the Refo{med countries became the second 
home oli^modeqi pjiilosophy, after Italy, its first home, had once 
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more been brought under the yoke, by the powers of the 
reaction. Thus the modern doctrine of natural law, on which, 
up to our own century, al], attempts at political and social 
reforms have been based, drew its source from these countries. 

The religious wars in the Netherlands and in France, 
together with the political literature which they occasioned, 
were of great importance for the development of the idea of 
the freedom of the people, and the independence of the State, 
over against the Church. The struggle for the establishment 
of religious freedom was closely connected with the struggle 
for the maintenance of civil freedom. The right of subjects, 
through their legal representatives, to offer resistance to, or 
even, in extreme cas^s, to depose a prince who violated the right 
of the people, was very strongly asserted. The following pre¬ 
position was laid down as a first principle: all^sovereign pov^r 
is conferred on the ruler, subject to the condition that he fulfil 
certain duties. Thus the principle of the sovereign right of 
the people was proclaimed, and the idea of an original contract 
between the people and the Government was made the basis of 
all inquiries into^public law. The theory of contract had 
already been turned to account in the Middle Ages during the 
struggle between Church and ^tate over the claims of the 
Church to the supremacy. The remembrance of the origin of 
the Roman Empire in the Roman Democracy, together with 
deductions drawn ffom the notion of a paradisiacal condition of^ 
Nature without Law or State, co-operafpd here. This theory 
was now used by the people against their Princes, ^ile ill the'" 
Middle Ages it had been a weaf)on in the hands of the Princes 
against the*Church. A number of Protestant publicists, in the 
first rank of whom were HUBERT Languet and FRAN<^OIj 
Hotman, made this the foundation of their polemical writings. • 
But it w^s also adopted on the Catholic side, ^hen, the 
government of a prince was found to be cold or heretical, he 
was called to account by an appeal to the right of thd»people, 
as derived from an original contract. A number Sf* Jesuit 
authors, many of them men of great acumen and considerable 
energy,^ discussed tlfe question in this spirit. The Church 
claimed to be the only community founded above, while the 
State had its foundation here below. The religiows wars, both 
physical and literary, naturally cqpsed patriotic meif, anxious 
for the preservation of the State which was threaten^ by tihe 
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battle of the creeds, to fix their eyes on those conditions of the 
life of the State which were independent of disputable religious 
opinions. A party of so-called Politicians” was formed in 
France in opposition to the Huguenots and Liguists; their 
views found literary expression in Jean Bodin’s work 
on the State (Z« which appeared in 1577. This 

remarkable man, whose superstition recalls the darkest of the 
Middle Ages, while his political and historical conceptions are 
far in advance of his age, was a French jurist, who for a time 
enjoyed the favour of Henry III., but afterwards forfeited it by 
defending the rights of the classes and the; masses against the 
King. He was for some time clceely allied with the Due 
d'Alen^on, the head of the “ Politicians,” ajid afterwards, he was 
qpe ofrthe first to attach himself to Henry IV., when the latter 
I^t an end to civil wars by extending the protection of tolerance 
to the conflicting parties. He died, however, two years before 
the appeai’ance of the Edict of Nantes. His significance in the 
history of the theory of rights lies in the clear and methodical 
manner in which he developed the concept of sovereignty. He 
makes a decided distinction between sovereigntyand government. 

The highest power is not identical wtlh the sovereignty, 
for power may at certain timef be transferred or divided, while 
the sovereignty is indivisible. There can no more be several 
gods, if God be an Absolute Being, than there can be several 
sovereigns in one State. Bodin distinguishes the form of the 
State from the form qf government. The various forms of the 
* State are fifttermined according to how the sovereignty is vested; 
the following are the marks bf sovereignty,—power to make 
laws, the right to declare war and peace, the power to grant 
pardons, and to appoint the highest officers. The sovereign 
' power may reside in the whole nation, in the aristocracy, or in 
the Prince, ^he form of government may very well^ be mon¬ 
archical, while the form of the State is democratic ^ this happens 
when the King is chosen by the entire nation. 

Bo^in felt it necessary, over against the Protestant and 
Catholic Monarchomachen- [those who were opposed to an 
absolute monarchy], to emphasise the*concept of absolute 
sovereignty. But yet he does not, on that account, dispute the 
right of th« people. The sovereign power is subordinate both 
toithe moral and to the patural law; it cannot abolish the 
rights ff pers|n^l ,; property, and can, therefore, never impose 
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taxes. Bodin did not perceive that the legislative power can¬ 
not maintain itself for any length of time without the power to 
impose taxes, and that in assigning the latter power to the 
people, he was really assigning to them the sovereign power, 
so that the difference between the various “ forms of the State ” 
disappeared, and only the difference between “forms of govern¬ 
ment" remained. This conclusion from his concept of sove¬ 
reignty was only drawn by his successors. 

Bodin’s doctrine of the State is remarkable for the emphasis 
he lays on the family, and on the smaller communities or corpora¬ 
tions. He demanc^ that their independence and idiosyncrasy 
should be preserved and developed, in so far as this is possible 
in conjunction with t|je duties of the State in general. He has 
altogether a healthy appreciation of actual human life«»in 
various branches, and blames Machiavelli, of whom he says 
“he never sounded the depths of political science,” for his 
belief that tyrannical finesse is the essence of politics* In one 
little work in particular (on the method of history) Bodin points 
out the significance of the comparative and historical method 
for the theory of right. “ History,” he says, “ contains the 
chief part of universal law, and from laws we may discover the 
customs of nations, the foundaflon of the State, its course of 
development, its forms, its revolutions and its fall-^all of which 
is conducive to a right estimation of laws.” By this means, 
he thinks, we shall be led to abandon the belief in a golden 
age; “in comparison with our own the,so-called golden age 
would appear iron.” He founds his faith in progtiss chiefly 
on the development of industry.* He emphasises strongly the 
discoveries and inventions of modern times, and also the increase 
of intercourse between different nations. He distinguishes^ 
however, between progress in culture and progress in morality,; 
his faith in this latter is not so hopeful. We shall speak later 
of his religio-philosophical writings and their significance. 

The real founder of the modem theory of natural l#w was 
Johannes Althusius. This man, whom it is GierkA merit 
to have recovered from a most unmeriled neglect, was born at 
Diedenshausen in 15 5^ ; he studied at Basle, probably at Geneva 
also, was for some time Professor of Law in Herbom, and was 
afterwards for many years burgomaster of the East Hrisian town 
of Emden, whose,privileges he zealously defended against the 
encroachments of the East Frisian counts and knights. He 
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was a zealous Calvinist, and followed, with enthusiasm, th^ 
stnjggle of the !NetherlandefS,who were so nearly related to the 
East Frisians, for religious and political freedom. He several 
times refers to this struggle in his books. The peasants of Fries¬ 
land had retained their old freedom after it had perished in all 
other parts of Germany, and Althusius is careful to defend the 
rights of the peasantry, side by side with those of the nobles and 
of the burghers. H is religious faith as well as his studies, contem¬ 
porary events in neighbouring countries as well as social rela- 
tioifs within his own small fatherland, therefore, contributed 
to the formation of his views on the philosophy of law and of 
the State, which he expounded in his political work, Politica 
methodice digesta atque exemplis sacris etpro^anis illnstrata, 1 603. 
Amongst his other works maybe mentioned, in addition to several 
which are purely juristic, a work on the virtues which come into 
play through infercourse with other men {Civilis cmversationis 
Wfri duo).^ He died in 1638 after a long and active life. 

^Ithusius is agreed with Bodin that there can be only one— 
and that an indivisible—sovereignty. In one State there can 
be a single sovereign only, as in one body there is only a 
single soul. But he attacks Bodin’s theor^' of several forms 
of the State. The sovereignt5^an only reside in one place, and 
can neither be*transferred nor alienated. Princes and aristocrats 
may, govern, but they can never possess the sovereignty, which 
^nust have its seat in the whole nation which never dies, and to 
which every ruler is answerable for his administration. The 
•Stat^ must promote and assist the welfare and the necessities oi 
the nation ; in this the State finds its cause and end. Individual 
rulers die—the whole nation never dies. And the^ ruler is an 
individual man only, while the nation consists of many men. 
» J^rom the people, therefore, all power must proceed, and to the 
people it musj: always revert 

Only theTorm of government, not the form of tjie State, can 
vary. JPhe nation, the members of which are united by common 
conditiois of life {corpus symbioticuin)^ is the source of all power 
and cannot transfer ft td any authority whatsoever. All who 
exercise the governing power do so as s^presentatives of the 
people, and as soon as they exceed the limits imposed bn their 
activity by t)be natural law, as it is contained in the ten com- 
m^dmeats, and by the welfare of the comn^unity, they cease 
to be se(vants the community, and become private persons, 
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to whom no man owes obedience beyond the point where they 
transcend the limits of their power. It is not, However, the task 
of every individual to restrain the power of the authorities within 
their limits. 

In every well-ordered State, in addition to the magistrates, 
is another class of administrators, i.e. overseers {ephon), whose 
duty it is to appoint the highest magistrates, to protect the 
inalienable right of the people, to dismiss any magistrates who 
violate it, as also to protect and support every magistrate in the 
exercise of his rightful power. Such ephors we recognise Both 
in the ancient Statejj, as senators and tribunes of the plebs, and, in 
more modern States, as .members of the diet. Electors, and 
aldermen. Under one form or another the controlling power 
must always be organised.® « ^ 

Althusius finds historical proof of his idea of the sovereigijjy 
of the people not only in the fact that in most states some 
authority exists which, in the name of the people, cijticises the 
procedure of the highest authorities, but also in the fact tjjat a 
nation has been known to cast off the rule of a tyrannical prince. 
He points to the struggle for freedom in the Netherlands; 
and in the prcfac^to the third edition he says that his book is 
dedicated to the diet of Friesifnd, because they, like the other 
Netherlanders, had perceived that the sovereignty is not in¬ 
separably bound up with the person of the Prince, but that the 
latter only enjoys the usufruct thereof, while the sovereign rights 
really belong to the people, and had fought for this principle 
with such great bravery, insight, and perseverance. ***** 

He finds a philosophical pfoof when he considers the aim 
and cause 9f the State. For the aim is not the welfare of the 
magistracy, but that of the whole people ; and the cause which 
induces men to join themselves together and form a State is thi < 
helpless and necessitous condition of the individual. The feeling 
and the war^s of single individuals are the ultimate cause of the 
life of the State. At first smaller communities, eg. families and 
neighbourhoods, are formed. These smaller commurlties are 
the nurseries of larger communities, whiclf arise by the union of 
several smaller ones.* But now it is a political, and not a'merely 
private,•community which arises. The State.is the universal 
community which includes within it all smaller one% Althusius 
here reminds us^ of Bodin, who laid such great stress on 
importance of smaller communities within laj^r on«s. The 
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holder of the sovereignty is the people, organised into different 
social groups, and represented by ephors. On this point the 
older authors are distinctly superior ^to the eighteenth century 
expositors of the natural law, who recognise nothing between the 
isolated individual, and the State as a totality. But we must 
remember not only that corporations had proved to be con¬ 
nected with many evils, but also that absolute monarchy in 
France, and its imitation in other places, had done their best to 
reduce the intermediate members between the individual and 
the ^tate to the lowest possible pitch of insignificance. 

Society in its simplest form, which serves as a foundation 
for all others, has arisen out of an agriiement, which also arises 
out of the wants of men. In order to rightly understand the 
thqpry o£ contract here developed we must inquire rather more 
closely into Althusius’ conception of the agreement which, 
according to him, forms the basis of all social life. It originated 
in men’s wapts, which, however, Althusius does not seem to have 
regarded as purely egoistic. When talking more particularly of 
the genesis of the family, and of the social ties arising from 
neighbourhood, Althusius appeals, by way of explanation, 
not only to “ necessity,” but also to “ natural fueling ” {fiaturalis 
affectio). He confirms Aristotlb’s statement that man is a 
“social animal*’ in a much higher degree than bees, or any 
other gregarious animals. How this “ natural feeling ” and 
social inclination are related to the preservation of the individual 
is never made clear. Althusius did not feel the need of any 
closer# psychological analysis. And yet such an explanation 
lay all the nearer to his hand from the fact that he restricted 
purely individual association to the simplest form ©f society, 
and derived all other forms of society from this. The belief 
iif the natural growth of society plainly stands in a certain 
opposition to the direct choice of the single individual. More¬ 
over if, as Althusius says, it is the will of the ^incfividuals 
formings the society that calls society into existence, yet, 
according to his own teaching, this can only give the first 
impetus ; afterwards they ho.longer appear as individuals but as 
members of a corporation ; not as independent atoms but as 
elements of a complex molecule, whose movements afe not 
»TOlely deteni^ined by the individual atoms. There are no 
' /Kr^individuals; all individuals are, involuntarily, socially deter¬ 
mined. Thus thn l^wry of contract, through its assumption of 
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pure individuals, stands, from the very beginning, in opposition 
to the historical conception of social life, which regards 
individuals as the products of social life, rather than as its active 
forces. Althusius tried to unite the two points of view. But 
here too the real problem was only recognised later. 

In connection with this another question arises: was the 
original contract which constitutes society determined con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously ? It is evident that, if it was con¬ 
sciously agreed upon, we can only understand by this an actual 
historical event, which took place at a definite time. * But 
Althusius does not seem to have conceived it in this mannet. 
Society, he says, arisen either by an express or a tacit 
contract {pacto expresso vel tactto). But what is meant by a 
“ tacit ” contract ? According to Althusius, it is neoesSaix 
assume a contract, not only to explain how society has arisen, 
but also to understand how the governing power became 
transferred to the persons in authority. We njust assume 
then, first a social contract, and then a governmental contract ; 
the former between individuals as such, the latter between the 
whole people and those who rule over them. Now with regard 
to this latter contract (and the same holds good of the former), 
Althusius maintains that the ^ople themselves retain all rights 
which they have not expressly transferred to •the Prince, and 
that even where a people has submitted itself to an authority 
without any expsess conditions, the general requirements of 
equity and justice, and the content of the Decalogue are to be 
added in thought: “ for it is not probable that a ^^ple*woulS[ 
have unconditionally surrendeied its freedom to a Prince to its 
own undqing; and even a nation has no power to rob itself of 
its self-preservation or to give a power to any one individual which 
would be greater than that of all, others taken together.” In 
other words, Althusius argues from what we must reasonably 
suppose tq have been the intention of the people, to the 
content of the original contract, and he assumes nhat the 
people acted reasonably from the beginning, when tiA contract 
was made. Unfortunately for this T:heory, neither people nor 
princes always begig rationally, and there is therefore no justifica¬ 
tion fdV assuming a tacit reason on all occasions. It now becomes 
evident that this contract (especially in its Jf tacit ” part) 
expresses Althqsius’ ideal of society rather than any historical 
event. Natural law, particularly the theory of contract, is a 



mythological expression of the ideal demand, which must Be 
postulated in the ordering and development of society. It 
locates its ideal of the future in thi^ past. It is perhaps open 
to question whether the majority of the expounders of natural 
law conceived the original contract as an actual historical 
event. Even Bodin saw that the idea of a golden age rested 
on an illusion, and the same may be said of every conception 
of an absolutely natural condition. The great importance of 
the theory of natural law consists in this: that in the idea 
of an original contract it possessed a form in which the right 
of the individual over against society and it^ authorities could 
be clearly and emphatically asserted. But it was Kant who 
first taught the difference between a guijjing regulative idea 
ai>d ontf actually given. With the help of this distinction 
w% can perceive^ at once the deficiencies and the great im¬ 
portance of the theory of natural law, 

Bodin oand Althusius continued Machiavelli’s attempt to 
reduce the doctrine of statecraft to a purely human science. 
It is true that Althusius, as may be seen from the title of his 
work, relies upon biblical as much as upon profane history ; but 
he borrows only from the former purely historical examples. 
Unlike the Monarchomachen he does not employ theological 
arguments. He agrees with Paul that all authority is of 
^od, but God’s activity is here not direct but indirect; 
the forces and impulses which led to the fbunding of society 
^nd the instituting of,authorities come through Nature from 
God,^ The|)ower of princes and ephors proceeds directly from 
the people, and indirectly from Tiod. God has transferred the 
care of the State not only to the Prince, but also to •the ephors 
to the Diet. Thus the theological hypothesis falls still 
'farther into the background. As an ardent Calvinist, however, 
Althusius asserts the furtherance of religion to be onf of the 
chief ends of the State. He expresses himself decidedly 
against •religious freedom, referring to Deut. xiii. 5, where 
all who^dopt a fai^ other than that of their fathers are 
declared punishable by death. Religious freedom, he thinks, 
would make faith uncertain, and disturb the unity which ought 
to prevail in a State;—^he who is not with me is against me. 
TTie theological standpoint of Althusius also becomes apparent 
111 kb deiffal of the independfnee of the ethics of the individual 
over against thqplqgyi Each man may learn his duties from 
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the ten commandments, where they are not included in 
the duties enjoined by the theory of law and of the State. 
Thus ethics becomes notlyng more than the rules for good 
behaviour in speech and action which Althusius had discussed 
in his work on civil intercourse {civUis conversatid). He thus 
holds consistently to the antithesis between the inner and 
outer man asserted by Melancthon, although he takes 
considerable interest in external human life and believes 
it may be ordered according to purely natural laws. His 
energetic recognition of the natural forces of social life 
would have ex(;itcd Melancthon’s indignation. In his 
Poliiica he formulates rfhe Emden councillor’s ideas, pro¬ 
duced during the yVar of Independence in the Netherlands, 
and which later, after they had been worked out and? carried 
to their extremest formal consequences bjjj the passionfite 
spirit of Rousseau, formed the group of dogmas which domi¬ 
nated the French National Convention. They constituted the 
gospel of political freedom—a gospel of which Melancthon 
and his school would never have admitted the existence. In 
striking contrast to this gospel is Althusius* rejection of 
religious freedom—a witness to the inner conflict of the line of 
thought inherited from the Nfiddle Ages, beyond which not 
even the most unprejudiced tendency of thought^f ecclesiastical 
Protestantism was able to advance. 

That it is Huao Grotius, rather than Althusius, who has 
been regarded by subsequent generation^ as the modern founder 
of natural law, is due partly to the radical anct ^democratic 
standpoint of the author of the PoUtica^ which differed en¬ 
tirely from that of the leading statesmen and publicists of the 
seventeenth centuiy; partly to the wider and deeper historical 
foundation assigned to the natural law by Grotius;' and 
partly (and this not least) to the fact that in his famous work 
De^re belli ^ (1625) Grotius took, as his starting-point, 
the question of the justification of war, and of what lav# is valid 
during war. Thus he bound together the natural •law and 
the law of nations, and started from a phenomenon which was 
occupying the thoughts of statesmen, and touched the interests 
of all. * Not the inner relation between governors and people, 
but the external relations of sovereign states among each othdr, 
was the starting-point of his reflections. He wsfe led* tp 
take up his pen by the sight of the many wars, often undet- 
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taken without any sufficient reason, in which every wild passion 
was unchained, as though, on the outbreak of war, men became 
transformed into savage beasts, ^ence he began to inquire 
how far all law must really disappear in such cases, and this 
question led him back to the ultimate foundation of law. 

Hugo de Groot was born at Delft in 1583. While still 
a student at Leyden he earned a reputation for great learning. 
At the age of sixteen years he accompanied Oldenbameveldt 
to Paris, where Henry IV. is said to have introduced him to his 
entourage as “the wonder from Holland.” He soon attained high 
positions in his native land as a jurist and stq,tesman. When, by 
the help of the orthodox priesthood, Maurice of Orange over¬ 
threw Oldenbameveldt and put him to^death, Grotius was 
cqpdemiied to imprisonment for life, from which he escaped by 
a^fwj^ of his wife’s. He hereupon settled in Paris, where he 
was supported for some time by the French Government. 
Here he wrote the work with which his name is connected. 
Afterwards he became Swedish Ambassador in Paris. 
He died at Rostock in 164$, on his return from a visit to 
Sweden. 

Grotius remarks that it is easier to say what is wrong than 
what is right. Everything wlfich is contrary to the nature of 
social life, as ted by reasonable beings, is wrong. We see here 
^that Grotius stands nearer than his predecessors to experience 
and history. For that the life of human society requires 
certain conditions, wjjth which it stands or falls, can most 
easily be cfiScovered where these conditions are lacking, so that 
we have, as it were, an experllnent before us. Were the con¬ 
ditions always present, they would escape our observation. 
Recording to Grotius, an involuntary impulse compels men to 
associate with other men. Even if other men were not exactly 
necessary to us, yet we should seek intercourse and communion 
with them. As things are, indeed, we cannot dispense witjj the 
help ofiothers, but this is not the real basis of social life. Even 
childret#display a tendency to show kindness to others, and to 
feel sympathy with their lAisfortunes. This natural appetite 
{appetitus societatis) is developed and reftned when, by means 
of speech, communion with others becomes intelleAual in¬ 
tercourse, and when men become capable of ordering their 
knowledge and actions according to general principles, so that, 
they treat similai||^ses similarly. In the endeavour to protect 
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a social life of this kind lies the origin of natural Uw*. 
Human actions are now judged according to their agreement 
or disagreement with the claims of such a social lifd Natursd 
law, then, originates in principles which are contained in human 
nature itself {ex principiis fiomini internis), and which would be 
valid, even were there no God. And yet God may be called 
the author of natural law, since He is the author of Nature, 
and therefore wills this law to be valid. 

The first and most important precept of natural law 
is that contracts and promises are to be kept. This is con¬ 
tained within the original will which called society into existence. 
Every obligation has its ground in a previous contract or given 
promise. Positive law (Jus civile) here arises out of natural 
law. For social life could not exist, could men net en|er 
into obligations towards each other. Thus the whole structyre 
of civil life rests on an eternal and immutable justice, which is 
binding on God, as well as on all reasonable creatures^ Human 
nature, which is the mother of natural law, thus becomes the 
ancestress of positive law, since the source of positive law is 
the necessity, according to natural law, of keeping one’s 
word. * 

But what imparts to the •principle of the fulfilment of 
promises and contracts its original force ? Here we see that, 
like Althusius, Grotius proceeds from the theory of contract 
The very principle that contracts must be kept is itself 
established by a contract! Only this priginal contract need 
not have been concluded with full consciousness. **11 m%y be 
tacit, presupposed in the natupe of the case; *>. it is only 
another exjjression of the will to maintain society, which 
is the condition of all social life. Society is regarded as the 
product of a free union to which eveiy individual contributes 
his will as part of the common will. All individual circum- 
stan^s mus^ be judged according to this original will {ex prim- 
(Bva voluntate). The State is a body originating voluntarily 
{corpus voluntate contractum). From this follows, inter%dia^ the 
important conclusion that the right *of *the individual in his 
relation to the community can never entirely perish, for he 
certainlj^ cannot have willed to destroy himself! He cannot 
forego the right of self-preservation which he possessed befoi^e 
entering the community. ^ ® 

As with Althusius, so here we find the mythologiceJ notkk 
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of a state of nature and of its dissolution, by means of an act of 
will, into the life of the State. Grotius, however, is glad to 
avail himself, when by the help of, this notion he is deducing 
special questions of rights {e.g. the unrighteousness of lying,^ 
private ownership, prescriptive rights, common law), of the idea 
of a tacit compact, by which is expressed whatever is required 
for the best ordering of events {aut expresses aut ex negotii natura 
tadte promittere^ sUentio convenire), so that it is doubtful, with 
regard to him also, as to how far he regarded the social contract 
as an historical event. But it is curious that, although he 
proceeds from injustice and discord as the main facts, Grotius 
entertained a most idyllic conception pf human life, as it would 
appear when not organised into a society. He regards the 
so(}iai impulse as direct and disinterested, and its relation 
tc^ self-preservation, as with Althusius, is never made clear. 
Hobbes was the first to start the movement which could bring 
put with greater clearness the psychological presuppositions of 
law. • 

Grotius differs from Althusius in maintaining that, after a 
nation has been constituted as such, it can, by means of the 
contract on which society is based, transfer the sovereignty for 
ever to a Prince or Diet, and* also that the individual may 
enslave himseff. He makes a direct attack on Althusius’ 
^octrine of the sovereignty of the people, although—from what 
cause is not known—he does not mention him by name. He 
shows that the questiqn here is not what form of the State 
is th* besf*-for opinions will always differ on this point—but 
whose will it is which is the foiHidation of law {ex voluntatejus 
meHendum est). And why should the nation not Jbe able to 
trast itself entirely to the power of one or of several men ? 
Even in a democratic State the minority have to yield to the 
majority, and women, children, and the poor certainly take no part 
in any decisions, i.e. they do not share in the soverejgn^. ^The 
originaWill may create a necessity which shall be binding on 
all time^ It is idle to say that die State exists for the sake 
of the nation and not*of the’ir rulers, for a guardianship exists 
for the sake of the minor not that of the g^iardian, and yet the 
latter has power over the former. By thus ascribing^ to the 
contract by«which the power is transferred to the rulers a 
different •character from tha^of the contract v^^ich constitutes 

nation a n^ic|i,.protius is the forerunner of Hobbes, and 
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makes it possible for absolute monarchy to base itself oh the 
theory of contract. His arguments, however, do not shake 
Althusius’ contention that^ it is hardly likely that a nation 
would have surrendered its freedom for ever. Althusius’ con¬ 
ception is evidently most in harmony with the theory of contract, 
both in its mythological and in its rational sense. 

As already remarked, it was war which occasioned Grotius’ 
investigation into the concept and origin of law. War may, 
in the first place, be carried on between two individuals. On 
the presupposition of a social condition and a public life, hov?ever, 
the only justifiable^war between individuals is limited to defence; 
power to punish lies wjjh the Government Secondly, there 
may be war between individuals and the State. This is 
rebellion, and Grotius is quite convinced that it is inadmissil^e ; 
here again he attacks Althusius. He is ^of opinion tj>.at 
those who ascribe to the representatives of the people the right 
to rebel have adapted themselves too much to th« conditions 
of a certain time and place. On the other hand, Grotius himself 
seems to have paid too little regard to the struggle of his country¬ 
men, based on the law of nature. Thirdly, war may be carried 
on by the State 'against individuals. This is right when it is 
directed against those who hav# done wrong. The examination 
of this point thus leads to the investigation of 4 he nature and 
justification of punishment. Grotius’ treatment of this question 
is very interesting* He is decidedly opposed to the retributive 
theory. The end of punishment is not in j,tself; only a savage and 
inhuman mind could find satisfaction in the knowlAlge that any 
man has suffered, when the suffering brings no greater good either 
to himself, or to others, or to the whole community. Fourthly, 
there may be war between States. This theme is treated in most 
detail. The conditions which justify war, and the humanitarian 
considerations which are to be observed during war, are 
det^ceef from the principle of natural law. The main 
principfe is that men do not cease to be men becaase they 
are enemies, and that war, since it is only carried oil for the 
sake of peace, must be so honestly'and humanely carried on 
as not to make pogee impossible. Grotius is well aware that 
interncftional law lacks the sanction conferred by the power: of 
the State in the case of individual nations. Laigf States seem 
to be able to allyw themselves anything. But even tfafey reqi^ire. 
an ordered intercourse with other nations, and they cannot be' 
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indifferent to the opinion of humanity at large, so that war can 
only be effectively carried on when die nation itself believes in 
the righteousness of its cause. By^his demands in the name of 
humanity, and by his analogy between the conditions of inter¬ 
course between nations and those within one and the same 
nation, Grotius made a quite extraordinary impression on 
the statesmen of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Gustavus Adolphus is said to have always kept his book by 
him in his tent Grotius’ authority is supposed to have restrained 
Louis XIV. from executing his threat to grant no pardons 
in his war with Holland; and it is also^ generally believed 
that the indignation caused by* the devastation of the 
Palatinate would not have been so great, had not Grotius* work 
Pirevioualy aroused a feeling against it. And up to this day 
l^e instructions^ issued by most States to their officers in time 
of war are to a great extent modelled on the rules laid down 
in Grotius’ work,® which we cannot here follow out in detail. 
We«have only to show that the famous jurist and expositor of 
international law has his place among those who discovered 
humanity. 

It was, at that time, an important question both of civil and 
international law, whether iften ought to be punished on 
Account of their religious opinions, and whether one State ought 
^ to declare war against another in the cause of religion. With 
regard to the former point, Althusius adopted a narrow-minded, 
confessional attitude, gind the general opinion on the latter point 
was#shown^by the religious wars. Grotius first asks what we are 
to understand by true religtPn. It must be that which is 
common to all men living at the same time, and*he finds its 
^content to be ; God’s unity and invisibility, God as the author of 
all things, and as He who cares for all. These views are suscep¬ 
tible of a natural proof; and moreover their universal acceptance 
witnesses to ancient tradition. The existence of God, ^t any 
rate (whether of one or of severalj, and the rule of a providence 
are self-evident, generally accepted, and morally necessary 
truths. They who 3 eny it injure human society and must be 
punished. On religious grounds, then, war must be declared 
with another nation only if its worship of God is imifioral and 
inhuman in character. To the question whether war is to be 
daclare^ against a nation because it will not s^ccept Christianity, 

. Grotius answ^s that, quite apart from the consideration of the 
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nature of the Christianity presented, the rejection of a faith 
which rests on historical evidence, and only arises through super¬ 
natural influences, can be subject to no human jurisdiction. 
The horizon is wider here than with Althusius, and a natural 
theology is established. At this point Grotius proves himself 
to be in sympathy with the endeavours which we shall now 
pass on to discuss. 



CHAPTER VII 
NATURAL RELIGION 

The vigorous intellectual movement of the Renaissance, and 
thjg greal^extension of the intellectual horizon, could not fail to 
^ert a deep influence on religious life. The Reformation is 
already a testimony to this, although, in itself, it must be 
regarded as attempting to limit, rather than as initiating, the 
religious movement. While, in opposition to it, and amongst 
the most rcmaikable phenomena of the period of the Re¬ 
naissance, especially towards its close, belongs the endeavour to 
find a religion which shall be independent of all external 
forms and traditions, and shall •be grounded in the very nature 
of man. And* just as with natural right, so here, two ideas go 
hand in hand ; for that which is really grounded in human 
nature must appear again in the diflereat historical forms 
under which the intellectual life of man presents itself. A 
comparison • of the different contending confessions, whose 
number was just at this time <»n the increase, operated in con¬ 
junction with the newly awakened faith in the self-sufficing 
power of human nature. In the Humanism of Italy there had 
^ready arisen efforts to develop a circle of religious ideas, which 
should be independent of the teaching of the Church. Plato’s 
doctrine, as understood by the Neo-Platonists, was cl^efly 
taken ac the basis. The Platonic Academy in Florence exer¬ 
cised gteat influence in this respect—an influence which 
extended beyond the* borders of Italy. The individual could 
find in fervent faith in a personal God, and in the immortality 
of the soul, a satisfaction for his religious needs which frfted him 
from many of the dogmas and ceremonies of the Church, while, 
at |he sa^e time, it enabled^him to perceive jn them a deeper 
symboliiial si^i^ation. In Germany and the Netherlands 
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this Humanistic current was united with a mystical tendency 
which had been quietly working, all through the Middle Ages, 
for a more inward and a freqr religiousness. It was in this spirit 
that the Swabian Sebastian Franck and the Dutchman 
COORNHERT protested against the new Protestant dogmatism. 
They pointed to an inner religious experience which could 
exist under very different forms of faith. Franck regarded 
the invisible Christ as identical with the natural light, 
a spark of which is found in every human spirit, and which 
may therefore be kindled in the heathen. It is possible, 
Coornhert says, tq follow the laws of Christ without knowing 
Him by name. These t»vo arc the precursors of the religious 
philosophy of a later day, which sought to understand positive 
religion and its signification, not through external caticisna^of 
ready-made dogmas, but in the deepening of the natural spirity**! 
foundation, and of inner experience, the ultimate source of, and 
the unfailing refuge from, all dogmas. They themselves were 
to experience the fanaticism of the creeds. The name which 
was generally given to those who took up an independent 
position over against the confessions, was applied more parti¬ 
cularly to Coornhert, whom the Dutch preachers called a 
“ Prince of Libertines.” ® * 

Natural religion developed into still more definite forms in 
France and P'ngland. The long and violent religious wars in 
France could not fail to arouse the need of getting beyond the 
strife of creeds, and of directing attentipn to the human side 
possessed by each one of them. In the year ?577 Henry 
of Navarre (afterwards Henry fV.) wrote: “ Those who follow 
their consciences honestly belong to my religion, and I belong 
to the religion held by all good and honest men.” Con¬ 
temporaneously with this, Montaigne had, in his own way, 
arrived at the notion of a universal religion to be found in all 
mei^ whatever be their conception of the Deity. The most 
noteworthy testimony in this direction, however, is contributed 
by Jean Bodin, whose ideas on the subject of the fceory of 
politics we have already discussed, fie fias left us a conversa¬ 
tion between seven men {Colloquium heptaplomeres\ each one of 
whom has his own religious standpoint, which he expounds, 
without reserve, but with the greatest friendliness, and with iJie 
finest comprehension of the persoi)^! side of religious Meas. ^ A 
rich ^atholic of Venice assembles round his table a% circle of 
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friends for the purpose of discussing different subjects, amongst 
which, for a time, religion occupies the foremost place. Among 
the participants are to be found, beside the Catholic host, a 
Lutheran, a Calvinist, a Jew, a Mohammedan, and two men, 
each of whom in his own way supports a universal Theism. 
The objective and dramatic way in which the various stand¬ 
points are brought out is truly remarkable. Only the Lutheran, 
perhaps, is painted in rather sombre colours; at any rate he is 
not conspicuous for his acuteness. On one occasion, when the 
hosf had mixed some artificial among the natural apples that 
were on the table, the Lutheran is the only^ guest who quietly 
takes a mouthful of one of the forgier, without suspecting a 
trick. The host, who invariably appeals to the teaching of the 
in{allible^hurch, without, however, being a fanatic, draws from 
this a morafl if sight, the sharpest of our senses, can be so 
deceived, how then can the spirit, imprisoned in the senses, be 
able to reach a sure knowledge of the highest things ? After 
all the standpoints have been expounded,—in many passages 
with a display of great learning,—the conversation ends, 
although no real conclusion has been reached. A choir 
sings the anthem “ Behold how lovely and beautiful a thing it 
is for brethren to dwell togetRer in unity!” After this the 
friends embraoe and part. “ They afterwards exercised piety 
and honesty in wonderful harmony; having intercourse with 
one another and studying in common; Jjut they held no 
subsequent debates the subject of religion, although each 
one, in his religious life, kept to /«> religion.” 

Bodin wrote this work in has sixty-third year, /.e. in 1593. 
It did not appear in print, but was circulated in manuscript, 
and was well known to the scholars of the seventeenth and 
Eighteenth centuries. It is mentioned frequently—usually with 
horror. Only individuals, £.£■. Leibniz in his riper years, ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that it ought to be published. Thii|Was 
not don^e, however, till the year 1841, when it was publishid 
by GuhHauer in the form of a somewhat abbreviated translation, 
and may now serve as an example of what, a few centuries ago, 
was almost unanimously condemned as impiety. 

Since Bodin himself has nowhere given us directly to 
understand which of the speakers in the Heptaplomeres express 
.hi% own^vieis^ there has b^en some difference of opinion on 
this poiut Jfor s^me ^me the general opinion was that Bodin 
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sympathised with Judaism, the representative of which is de¬ 
picted with especial power and knowledge. But if we take into 
account what is otherwise kpown of Bodin’s religious tendencies, 
and compare this with what is. brought forward in the course 
of the conversation, we shall form a different opinion. 
There exists a letter from Bodin to a friend, written at an earlier 
date, in which he expresses himself in the spirit of the universal 
Theism with which we are already acquainted. “ Do not,” he 
says, “ let thyself be led astray by different views on religion. 
Hold fast in thy spirit to this only, that true religion is nothing 
else than the turnipg of a purified soul to God. That is my, 
or rather Christ’s, religion.” He goes on to show that men 
would wander in darkness for ever if, from time to time, great 
men were not raised up as examples. Among suck belong, 
beside the Jewish patriarchs and prophets,^ tKe Greek agd 
Roman sages. Plato is especially extolled for proclaiming 
the ideas of God and of the immortal soul. What he initiated 
Christ has completed, and after Him, chosen men have worked 
in His spirit The same idea of a progressive revelation 
through a sequence of wise men, before as well as alongside 
of the Mosaic, Christian, and Mohammedan religions, is now 
again brought forward by onh of the two persons in the 
Heptaplomeres who defend universal Theism. Toi*alba maintains 
that the best religion must be the most ancient. The first man 
received his knowladge and his piety from God Himself. The 
belief in one God, according to the testimony of the Bible, pre¬ 
ceded the Jewish religion ; it was the religion of Abel, Eeoch, 
and Noah; it was Job’s religioli. After they had abandoned 
natural religion, which is implanted in man together with his 
reason {ctim recta ratione mentibus humanis insita), men wandere^ 
in complicated labyrinths. Natural law and natural religion 
suffice ; all other religions—Christianity, Judaism, Moham- 
me(^ism and Heathenism — are superfluous. For natural 
religion no special instruction and no education is weeded; 
man was created for it, it lies in his own ^nature. ThI reason 
implanted within us distinguishes and‘judges between the good 
and the bad. In a select few, this religious and moral capacity ia 
found tfi exist with greater strength than in others. Toralba 
(like Bodin In the letter quoted) praises Plato because, not 
. without divine hqjp and illuminatiqp,” he attained to sffch great. 
wisdom concerning divine things. The nature of the^eity is 
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infinite; it cannot be comprehended in thought, far less, then, can 
it be expressed in words. We come nearest to God when we 
call Him the eternal Being, that which is exalted above the cor¬ 
poreal, and is infinite goodness, wisdom, and power. In this idea 
Greek philosophers are at one with Hebrews and Ishmaelites, 
so that it must certainly be implanted by Nature. 

There is one more characteristic of Toralba which reminds 
us of Bodin himself. Although in many respects so far ahead 
of his age, yet with regard to one thing he is a true child of 
his'age. He believes with all his heart in magic and devils, 
and even wrote a book against those godless men who recom¬ 
mended caution and mercy in the punishment of witches. It 
is the devil himself, he thinks, who moves them to this mild- 
n|ss ag^nst those who are possessed. In the second book of 
J|[^e Heptaptdmeres this point is touched on in a discussion 
between Toralba and Senamus, the speaker who, on the whole, 
is nearest to Toralba. Toralba says that the modern physicists 
havQ one fault, i.e. that they try to explain all things by 
natural laws, and will recognise no interference either of God 
or of devils. Senamus answers that by such a recognition all 
natural science would be rendered nugatory, since it presupposes 
definite natural laws. In prdbf of his view, Toralba adduces 
several stories of devils, and can here rejoice in the full support 
of the Lutheran. Senamus rejoins that even if there were 
devils able to interfere in the physical world, yet it is not 
certain that miraculouj phenomena could be explained by them ; 
and,«on the other hand, if we assume an interference on the 
part of devils, why not explain^everything in Nature by devils? 
Moreover, he emphasises the necessity of subjecting stories of 
witches to a critical examination. 

* Toralba’s standpoint is Bodin’s own as we know it from 
his utterances in propria persona. And yet he puts a criticism 
in the mouth of Senamus which Toralba is not able fo aij^wer. 
Senanpis is altogether the critical spirit of the iieptaplomeres. 
To thei question who is to be the arbiter in religious disputes, 
the Lutheran answers: Christ, Who is God. Senamus draws his 
attention to the fact that the dispute turns,^mongst other things, 
on this very question of the divinity of Christ The Calvinist 
Would rely on witnesses and records. Senamus asks where the 
gqpuine«ivitnesses and evidences are to be foun^d ? The Catholic 
points |o the Church; but Senamus asks which of the many 
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Churches is the true one ? The Lutheran appeals to the Bible; 
the Mohammedan to the Koran ; Toralba rejects the appeal 
to authorities, and is of opinion that the wise men must decide 
the question ; Senamus asks, however, who the wise men are ? 
And when the Catholic finally demands that a distinction be 
made between the essentials and non-essentials of religion, 
Senamus points out that the main cause of dispute is as to 
where this line of demarcation shall be drawn. 

Senamus adopts the same attitude towards Toralba’s 
natural religion as towards the Heathen, Mohammedan, Jewish 
and Christian religions. All, he thinks, are well-pleasing to 
God if they are exercise^ with an upright heart. He himself 
likes to frequent all kinds of temples, wherever they are to be 
found. He will offend no one—not the most beligying, t|^e 
Catholic, the “ religiosissimus,” any more than th^’ man who|^ 
religion consists only in the belief in one God. iie does not, that 
is to say, oppose natural religion to the positive religions. Bodin 
has let Senamus give utterances to thoughts which coij^tain 
a corrective to dogmatism, into which, as history shows, 
“natural” no less than positive religion may fall. Even if 
his own standpoint coincides with Toralba’s, yet he has 
thrown out a suggestion which*goes further than any of the 
latter’s. It is not impossible that, in the later years of his life, 
he began to doubt his own earlier opinions within the spheres 
of theology and demonology, and that he expressed this doubt 
through Senamus, without being able to build up a new con¬ 
ception on the basis of what he makes him maintain. ^ 

The notion of natural religion was introduced to a wider 
circle, and m a completely elaborated form, by Lord HERBERT 
OF Cherbury, in his work De Veritate (1624). Like 
Althusius, Grotius, Coornhert, and Bodin, he was a statesmaif 
who took part in the public affairs of his day, and had the 
oppcjgunlty of gaining extended experience, and of instituting 
comparisons. He belonged to a noble Welsh family; his 
ancestors had been sturdy knights and he himself ei^hibited 
the same warlike spirit. War and dubls are a leading theme 
of his Autobiography^ His sword sat very loose in its sheath, 
although he maintains that he had drawn it in the behalf of 
others only. He was born in 1582 or 1583 and received a 
careful education^ which he afterwards carried on himself 
out intermission. It was his wish to educate himself as % man of 
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the world. After having, while only in his sixteenth year, married 
a rich heiress, he studied at Oxford, and from thence repaired 
to court. He afterwards spent some ^ime in the camp of Maurice 
of Orange, travelled in Germany and Italy, and was for many 
years English Ambassador in France. Neither at court nor in 
the camp, nor while holding his diplomatic appointment, how¬ 
ever, did he forget his “ dear studies.” He finished his famous 
book in Paris, where he submitted it to Grotius. Although the 
latter's opinion was very favourable, yet Herbert had grave 
doubts as to whether he ought to publish it, for he knew that 
it would excite considerable opposition. Ope day, as he was 
sittting in his sunny room unable to decide, he determined to 
submit his doubts to a supernatural decision. Book in hand, 
hejthrew Iiipiself upon his knees and besou^t God, Who is not 
auth’th* gf light but also the source of all inner illumi¬ 
nation, to give him a sign which should encourage him to 
publish; if there were no sign, he would suppress the book. 
Imm^iately he heard a faint note, which came out of the 
clear sky and was like no earthly sound, and thereupon he 
confidently published his book.^® This event docs not, as has 
been thought, conflict with the view developed by Herbert 
in his book, for he believes that God is not only active 
in human reason, but that He also answers the prayers of 
men through special manifestations. Like Bodin’s Toralba, he 
believes in miracles. Shortly after the appearance of his book 
he was recalled from jjiis ambassadorship, since his bold pro¬ 
cedure did Slot suit the hesitating policy of James I. He 
spent the rest of his life partly in London, and partly on his 
estate in Wales, occupied in historical and philosophical studies. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War his attitude was hesitating, 
tftt he finally attached himself to the Parliamentarians. He 
would have preferred to combine, as in his earlier days, public 
activity with private study, and he never got over his poli]t|cal 
disappointments. He died in 1648. 

Herbert prepared the way for his doctrine of natural 
religion by means of a th&ry-of knowledge which is not with¬ 
out historical interest. If truth can be apprehended by us, there 
must be capacities in us for the purpose. In addition “to the 
critical reason and to outer and inner sense there is a natural 
inst^ct Which leads to th§ development o^ certain truths, 
common ato all men {notitiae communes). We have already 
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met this Stoical doctrine in Melancthon and his school With 
Herbert they serve as the foundation of universal * truths 
which the comparison of different religions leads us to accept 
Peculiar to himself, however, is the way in which he unites the 
source of these common truths with the instincts which make 
for the preservation of the individual and of the race. The 
natural instinct out of which they arise is the original force 
of every man and of the whole world,—the instinct of self- 
preservation in the widest sense, through which the divine pre¬ 
science makes itself known. Everything in the world sftrives, 
without conscious reason, towards that which suits it best 
And since the “ commop notions ” are conducive to the pre¬ 
servation of life and the maintenance of peace, the instinct of 
self-preservation prompts to their development and rgcogni^on. 
The truths most important for the indivkiual and for 
society, then, are the object of instinctive recognition. When 
freed from impure accretions, and reduced to methodical 
order, they form an epitome of divine wisdom. Such ^truths 
are the following: mutually contradictory assertions cannot 
all be true; there is one first cause of all things; Nature does 
nothing in vain ; do nothing to others which thou wouldst not 
that they should do unto thefe. The most important logical, 
ethical, and religious ideas, therefore, have beea established by 
natural instinct in the manner indicated. More than indications 
Herbert does not ,give. The relation of the original truths to 
natural instinct is not made clear, and it is evident that between 
the two very many intermediate psychological links nmst be 
supplied, if we are to understand how the struggle for existence 
—^to use gi modern form of expression—can induce us to set 
up certain notions as self-evident. These intermediate links, 
however, Herbert does not seek to discover, while he sometim'ife 
makes the natural instincts and the original truths amount to 
th^am'e thing. 

Herbert makes front on three sides. First agai^jst those 
who place faith higher than knowledge, and who understand 
by faith only that which their sect believes, seeking to procure 
acceptance for this (faith by threats of punishment in a future 
life. ^Together with this, generally, goes the belief in the 
depravity of nature. A godless belief, for it contradicts the 
providence whiph expresses itself in the natural dnsti^ts 1" 
Secondly, s^ainst those who would prove everything' by 
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argumentation {discursus luxuriosus). This scholastic pedantry 
does not see that natural instinct, as well as the outer and inner 
sense, stands higher than reason. Fc^r natural instinct expresses 
Itself before the reasoning faculty is aroused, and works in¬ 
dependently of it; it is to be found in all; works without 
hesitation, and with entire certainty; and is the necessary 
condition for self-preservation. Thirdly, he turns against 
those who would deduce all knowledge from the senses and 
who suppose the mind to be originally an unwritten tablet 
(tabuta rasa) ! But it is precisely these fundamental notions 
which are the necessary conditions of esfperience! And 
objects themselves could certainly not .cause us to react upon 
them! The unanimity of men’s notions exhibits the existence 
of ^ natural instinct which may also be'deduced from the 
glj^dness of (?&d^Who could not leave men helpless. 

Now it is on just such a natural instinctive foundation as this 
that natural religion is based. Herbert develops this incident¬ 
ally iti his Autobiography. Faculties and impulses arise in us to 
which the data of experience do not afford full scope ; nor can 
they,by its means,attain to complete satisfaction; only the perfect, 
eternal, and infinite will be able to give us rest. God Himself 
is their proper object. In every^ound and normal man, conse¬ 
quently, this same faculty of religion is to be found, even though 
it develop itself in the most widely different manner and never, 
perhaps, attain expression in any external warship. Five pro¬ 
positions form the basjs of all religion and are everywhere 
valid : ^there is one highest divine Being; this Being is to be 
worshipped ; the most important part of His worship consists 
in virtue together with piety; blasphemy and crim^ must be 
atoned for by repentance; punishment and reward follow after 
tiffs life. Everything in the various religions which does not 
contradict these propositions, but serves to confirm them, is to 
be believed. If there are men who dispute them, thi|g,,is 
because ^ many false and unworthy notions have crept into the 
positive rtligions that some men are thereby induced to reject 
all, without excepting natural religion. The five propositions in 
and for themselves suffice ; to these we must hold fast and 
leave disputable questions alone. By means of the ifatural 
instinct on which natural religion is based an uninterrupted 
’inne| revdiation to the individual is effected,, so that he is 
independe|it of the counsel of priests. 
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We might appositely apply to Herbert the words of 
Senamus, t.e, that it is by no means easy to draw the line between 
the essential and the inessential in religion. To adduce a 
proof, too, that these five propositions are contained in all 
religions would be impossible. And even if it could be shown 
that they are universal, yet it would by no means follow 
that they are established by natural instinct. And supposing 
they had such an instinctive origin, their mode of development, 
as we have already pointed out, remains to be shown. Herbert’s 
procedure is too rapid and altogether too dogmatic. Oh his 
way he passes by a whole series of epistemological, psycho¬ 
logical and religious pjroblems. The mode of conception, 
however, which he sketched in outline, is the work of a power¬ 
ful hand and has come to be of great historical importance. 
The existence of a religious consciousness, ^'hlch feels itself 
independent of all existing religious communities, and assumes 
a critical attitude over against them, was now proved. 
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Lord Herbert occupied himself alternately with his sword 
and with WssJ^ok, and returned from his diplomatic engage- 
atsents at the coUKt of Paris to his study, and the writing of his 
work De Veritate. But the need of the age to produce new 
thoughts and to burst through the stiff ecclesiastical forms in 
which* the movement of the Reformation had so quickly con¬ 
gealed, expressed itself too under less brilliant circumstances. 
Jakob Boehme neglected his awl and last to write his 
Morgenrote im Aufgang. He too had seen something of the 
world before he took up his pen. As a shoemaker’s apprentice 
he had had his* Wanderscka/t; afterwards he settled in Gorlitz, 
and in the quiet of the workshop his thoughts were no less busy 
than his hands. He was not an altogethermneducated man ; 
he calls himself a philosopher and an investigator of nature, and 
he had some* acquaintance with works on astronomy ; curiously 
enough, he is so far a CoperniCan as to make the earth and 
most of the planets move round the sun ; he had read the works 
qp natural philosophy of the physician PARACELSUS ; probably 
dso the works, which were circulated in manuscript, of the 
mystic Valentin Weigel, in which the ideas of Paracelsus were 
combined with the teachings of earlier mystics. M^oreovqj, he 
was a piOus man and knew his Bible and the Lutheran doctrines. 
But he Itated his owp problems and treated them with an in¬ 
tellectual force and freedom which make his works valuable even 
now, and which carried him beyond the limits of dogmatism. 
While Bodin and Herbert attack the religious probleA more 
^ externally, it presented itself to Boehme within the confessional 
circle of ideas ; he worked atdthese unceasinglyjuntil the current 
of his th«ught burst through all dams. In his naive but strong 
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self-reliance the shoemaker of Gorlitz bore the stamp of the 
age of the Renaissance, as also the constituent elements of his 
thought-structure, which had found their way to him through 
many intermediate links and after many transformations, pointed 
back to the philosophical and naturo-philosophical movements of 
that time. He used whatever was at his disposal to solve the 
problem which for some time almost reduced him to despair. 
A remarkable example of how the philosophical turn of mind 
is able to assert itself just where it would seem, by inner and 
outer circumstances, to be excluded ! So long and so hard had 
he wrestled with these tormenting thoughts that it seemed to 
him a revelation, a higher illumination, when he percdived the 
possibility of a sojution. In the nineteenth chapter of the 
Morgenrdte he has described how the light ^p^^M«d to him 
in the midst of his doubts, and it seemed tr; nim as though 
“life had pierced into the heart of death.” At that time he 
was twenty-five years old ; the story goes that his fundamental 
notions first clearly revealed themselves to him while he Was in 
an ecstatic condition, into which he had been thrown by gazing at 
a shining metal key. And these notions were to ripen twelve years 
more before he wrote his first^work {Die Morgenrdte) in 1612. 
That a cobbler should thus dare to philosophise so boldly was a 
great source of annoyance to the rector into wholse hands a copy 
of the book had fallen. He accused Boehme of heresy from the 
pulpit, and persuaded the magistrates to forbid him to write; 
indeed for a time this gentle-hearted •man had to leave the 
town. Boehme respected this prohibition for a fc’^ years only. 
In the latter years of his life ITe developed a most productive 
activity as^an author. He died at Gorlitz in 1624. 

The religious problem presented itself to Boehme under t\^ 
leading forms. He “became quite melancholy and sore 
troubled” when he perceived how insignificant a place man 
occqpies in^the outer world. It is a far way up to the heavens 
where God, according to the learned, dwells. And the heavenly 
bodies and the elements which occqpy j^pace seem tl) wander 
in their courses without regarding the ways of Man I God’s 
remoteness and th 9 vanishing place of Man in Nature, then, 
were tRe first stone of stumbling. But added to this came the 
struggle of good with evil, both in the world of men and In 
Nature, togethea with the spectacle of the godless prospei^ng 
equally with the pious, and the refiection that the best parts of 
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the world are possessed by barbarous peoples, whom fortune 
favours more than the devout. This was the second stone of 
stumbling: How is the existence gf evil compatible with the 
existence of God ? 

He solves the first problem, which arises because the world 
of matter is so great and the world of spirit so small and so 
distant, by means of the thought that God’s power and essence 
move in all things, in us as well as in the outer masses. God 
is not sundered from Nature, but is related to it as the soul to 
the fiody. Heaven is not up there in the sky, but it is here, 
within thyself, where the divine life stirs witjjiin thee. God is 
not far f thou livest in God and God ,in thee, and if thou art 
pure and holy, then thou art God. There stir within thee the 
same powat^^ in God, and in the whole of Nature. Fire, air, 
^,^ater, earth,-—hW is God. Or else thou art not God’s image. 
Thou canst be of no other matter than God Himself. When 
thou regardest the stars, the earth and the depths, thou seest 
God, end in this same God thou art and livest. It is true the 
heavenly bodies and the elements are not pure Deity itself, but 
the force from which they derive their life reigns in thee also. 
The inner motions in the essence of Man are of the same 
nature as those which take place in God. In all the processes 
of Nature, God is concealed; only in the spirit of Man is He 
recognised. Man understands nothing of God so long as his 
soul is separated from Him as though it wene a separate being. 

If any one should call this line of thought heathenish, 
Boehme angers : “ Hear and see, and note the difference. My 
writing is not heathen but phihsophical. Moreover I am no 
heathen, but have a deep and true knowledge of thf one great 
God, who is all! ” And he knows how much it had cost him 
to reach this thought, which had made the world alive for him, 
and had taught him that the spirit within it is not far away and 
strange, but is one with that which moves at the heart gf all 
things. • He had tried to put aside such thoughts, but great 
fear and anxiety had led him to take them up again. 
{Morgenrote im Aufgangy chaps, xix. xxv.). The religious long¬ 
ing after inner union with God, after the annulling of the 
distance from Him, coincides here with the philosophical need 
to find an interconnection between all things; and both find 
^ sufiport fh the naturo-philosQphical doctrine o{ Paracelsus, that 
man consists of the same elements as the universe. 
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of understanding; for thou canst name no place—neither in 
heaven nor in this world—where the divine ought not to be 
and is not.” “ And although I have written here how every¬ 
thing happened, and how everything became formed and 
shaped, and how the Deity burst forth—yet thou durst not 
therefore think that there is ever any rest or extinction and 
afterwards a fresh bursting forth. Oh no, but I must write bit 
by bit for the sake of my reader J lack of understanding^' “ The 
birth of Nature takes place to-day, just as it did in the begin¬ 
ning.” “ With the qualities \i.e. the divine happenings] there is 
no beginning, middle, or end.” “ Thou mmst know that I do 
not write this as a history, which has been related to me by 
some one else, but that I myself must always stand in the midst 
of this sa«4^ battle, in which I, like all other men, am often 
Gripped up.” "NWe are therefore justified in regarding the 
mythological form as of minor importance in our exposition of 
Boehme’s thoughts. 

Bochme was decidedly opposed to the theory of creation 
out of nothing. He is convinced that nothing can be ex¬ 
plained out of an absolute unity. In the essence of God there 
must lie a plurality of momenlg, there must be some differen¬ 
tiation between them which makes itself felt and which can 
from the be^nning be produced—not arbitrarily, but which 
nevertheless is like a dark source of all life. Boehme expresses 
this in strictly logical or psychological form in his Tkeo- 
sophiseken Fragen. Thus, God is not only the Yes, but this 
positive mdhient must encounter the No, otherwise there would 
be no joy and no sensation, flothing, in fact, which could be 
decidedly prominent (no Erheblichkeit). Without such an 
^ner, original antithesis of a positive and a negative moment 
there would be no will either; pure unity has nothing in itself 
that it could will. Boehme, in his mythological language, oiUs 
this original element of opposition the wrath of Qod and the 
fundanient of hell. With God, wrath is original as well as love. 
He is tHe fundament, of Ijiell as well as of blessedness. Where 
should the anger—all that is sharp, bitter, hard, and poisonous 
in the world-—come from, if it had not its* root in God? But 
originally the wrath is only a moment which serves to enable 
love to come consciously into prominence. Life demands such 
anfopposition ; it is only beeause there are different “ qualities 
in Nat«re that there is motion, growth, and impulse in 
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everything. Boehme explains the word “quality" {Qua/itat) 
by a naive etymology, expressing an inspired thought, as 
coming from quallen^ Quelle.* “ Quality is the mobility, welling 
forth, or impulse of a thing." Qualifickrung is the same as 
motion (JBewegung). He is not content with ascribing to things 
dead, unmoving qualities, but resolves everything into active 
forces and tendencies. That warmth, for example, is a quality, 
means that it heats, illuminates, dissolves, melts. The plurality 
of qualities— i.e, of the original qualities—is, then, for Boehme 
a matter of fact, since, without such a difference, no motion, 
no life, no consciousness would be possible. From the begin¬ 
ning, however, the original forces are in harmonious co-operation. 
The bitterness at tl;e root of Nature only serves to bring out 
the sweetness all the more strongly. The bitterijwality is in 
God also, but as the “ triumphant pang of joy.” •r 

But, even if we acknowledge this original unity of opposites, 
the riddle is still unsolved. How can such a unity be recon¬ 
ciled with our experience of the hardness and bitterness irP the 
world, and, more particularly, of the sharp struggle between 
good and evil, both in the inner and outer world, which are 
certainly no mere moments in ^n inner harmony ? Here lies 
the knotty point of all religious speculation. It is no more 
possible to deduce plurality from absolute unity than it is 
possible to deduce discord from absolute harmony. Small 
wonder that Boehthe’s mythological fancy completely over¬ 
powered his thought at this point, where his feeling is already 
so violently excited. It is impossible to give*^ a coticise 
description of the drama in whi^h the persons of the Trinity, 
the primitife “qualities” and Quellengeister^ and the host of 
archangels all take part. The chief point is that one of th^ 
elements in the original nature of the Deity, the element 
of wrath, the No, presses forward with the desire to rule the 
whole* No^ content with being a moment, it will become a 
totality. It is Lucifer who, blinded by his own brilliancy, by 
his power, and by his place at the centre and crowfl of all 
things, now triumphs over the whole Deity, and will have 
a prouder and more Splendid Qualificierung than God Himself. 
It is at ^is moment that the strife and pain of the world come 
into being; a fire is kindled which since then has never been 
extinguished. The opposites are doosed from their original 
harmonious union, the hard matter is thrown out into space, 
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and now first arises the world as we know it. Evil, then, 
existed before men, its germ is in Nature itself. Boehme only 
now arrives at the point where the story of the creation, as 
told in the first book of Moses, begins; a story, moreover, for 
which he entertains no great respect, since several things in it 
“run quite contrary to philosophy and reason”; on which 
account, too, he could never believe that “that worthy man 
Moses was its author.” He follows his own thoughts for the 
mogt part, trusting to the inner testimony of the kpirit. 
Neither was he overawed by the learned: “I do not need 
their (i.e. the philosophers, astronomers, and theologians) ways 
and formulae, since I have learnt •nothing from them; but 
have another schoolmaster, which is the whole of Nature.” 

Boehm^^is especially indignant with those who say that 
od has desi^edly chosen some men for blessedness while He 
has ordained others to condemnation. Even if Paul or Peter 
had written this he would not believe it. God does not will 
evilf neither did He foreknow that things would happen as 
they have happened. And yet evil must have its root in God, 
the author of all things. This root is the negative moment, 
the “ fundament of Hell ”—th^ in God which is not God, if by 
God we understand love only (not anger). And yet, after all, 
it is a divine *element, broken away from the original harmony ; 
it is “ God against God,” as Boehme {Morgenrdte, chap. xiv. § 72) 
expressly says. It is on this account that ^he struggle in the 
world is so stern and* violent; on both sides divine power is 
fighting! *Hence the fear and pain which the struggle with 
self brings, and from which *Bochme only saves himself by 
taking refuge in the thought of the heart of Gdd which is 
ig^ver at work, driving back the hardness and bitterness behind 
their borders. 

Boehme realises in his theological speculations the psycho¬ 
logical truth that the involuntary precedes the vqluntaiy, and 
forms R:s foundation. He finds the origin of evil to lie, not in 
God’s ffee will, but in tlve involuntary ground of Nature, which 
must contain different elements. He overlooked the great 
leap from difference to strife, from contrast to cleavage. How 
Lucifer’s pride arose he cannot explain. He narrates here 
^only, and does not establish. And yet his thought has ven- 
tuied f^her than the thoaghts of a fervently religious man 
generalljr wander. Logically we must regard him on the 
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theological side as he regarded Lucifer. He set a dangerous 
“ quality ”— ix. thought—in motion, and when this source has 
once begun to flow it is not easy to stop it again. It is, how¬ 
ever, not pride but the innermost need of his understanding 
which carries him on from step to step. The naive self- 
reliance of new-born thought keeps him from hesitating or 
pausing. He expressly regards his task, as we have already 
learnt from a characteristic utterance, as purely philosophical. 

“ What is still hidden ? ” he asks in another place; “ the right 
doctrine of Christ ? No, but Philosophy.” This he will now 
supply, and he attributes such great importance to the under¬ 
standing he has reached, that he calls his first book “ Morgenrote 
im Aufgang" [Auror^]; the time of consummation must now be 
nigh 1 The dawn is indeed in his thoughts. Hejf^ the new 
powers, even if he did not perceive whither they^^re leading. •». 

Two important laws serve as the foundation of Boehme's 
speculations: the law of contrast as the condition of all motion 
and of all consciousness, and the law of development as a pro¬ 
gressive unfolding of difference. With the law of contrast it is 
quite clear that he starts from psychological experiences, as 
may be seen from the charact^istic sentence, "Nothing can 
reveal itself without resistance.” In the thought of develop¬ 
ment as the generation of differences he is under Ithe influence 
of Paracelsus. He introduced the concept of development 
into the German Hanguage.” By a consistent use of this 
law he carried religious thought up to it? limit, a limit which 
no subsequent attempt of a similar kind has succeedeid in 
transcending. * 

It might seem as if there were a great difference between 
the religious speculations of Boehme and the natural religion^, 
defended by Bodin, Cherbury and Grotius. Boehme was a 
faithful believer—or thought himself to be so—in positive 
Luthei^nism^ But he was consistent enough to perceive that 
if divine light and life act as a counterpoise to the hflrdness 
and bitterness which pervade the \i^hol§ of Nature® access 
to the light cannot be limited. Every man may work or 
grow through the “^nger” to the "love.” Jews, Turks, and 
Heathen* who knew nothing of Christ, have yet resembled Him. 

" He who has love in his heart and leads a merciful and gentle^ 
life, striving i^ainst evil and pressing through the ^gerfof 
God into the light,—^he lives with God and is one In spirit 
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with Him, for God requires no other service.” Bodin might 
quite well have put these words in the mouth of his Toralba, 
Martensen (in a book on J^kob Boehme) finds them 
“curious and without foundation.” But they have a secure 
foundation in Boehme’s fundamental notions. Subsequent 
“ speculative theologians might envy him the sure course of 
his thought. Interesting for us, here, is it to notice how, in the 
midst of the orthodox Lutheran world, and in an ignorant 
artisan, we meet again in the sphere of religion with the 
unh^ersalistic tendency which characterises the philosophy of 
the Renaissance, and which is intimately ^connected with the 
circumstance that Man once morp believed in his natural 
powers and dared to use his own thoughts. 


B. THE NEW CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD 

CHfAPTER IX 


THE ARISTOTELIO-MEDIiEVAL WORLD-SCHpiE 

The conception of man can no more be separated from the ^ 
conception of the cosmos than man himself can be separated 
from the world. Hence it is not altogether possible to foijlow 
the transformations which the conception of man underwent, 
unless we also take account of the modifications undergone by 
the conception of the world. The two conceptions act and 
react upon one another continuo&sly. Thus Boehme’s religious 
speculations are, to a certain extent, manifestly conditioned by 
the new cosmology (especially by the ideas of Paracelsus and 
Copernicus), and only become really comprehensible when taken 
in connection with it; and this notwithsjtanding that he puts 
religio-psychological considerations in the first place. Oij, the 
other hand, we find in several of« the thinkers whom we should 
now regard cas founders of the new world-conception, valuable 
ideas and discussions with regard to psychology and ethics, ^ 
which, in and for themselves, entitle them to a place amoftg^ 
the thinkers who discovered Man. Nevertheless it may 
perhaj^ be admissible to assign them their place under the 
point of view which constitutes their chief importance Jn th'e 
history of thought. ^ 

In order to understand the magnitude of the change in the 
conception of the warld which ranks, together with its a.rt and 
its disc6very of man, among the greatest feats of the 
Renaissance, we must first get a clear idea of the main 
features of the yforld-scheme, whi^h, as late as the ftfteei^"** 
century, was regarded by learned and lay alike as bej^nd all 
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question. It was descended from the Aristotelian physics and 
the Ptolemaic astronomy, and was interwoven with Biblical 
images; a conjunction easily effected, since the whole world- 
scheme was based entirely on immediate sense data, merely 
giving these a more exact determination and a systematic 
carrying-out 

Even according to the current view, it was evident that 
there is a great difference between the motions in the heavens and 
those that take place on this earth. Here continual change 
seefhs to prevail. Phenomena increase and decrease, arise and 
pass away. Motions arise which, after a longer or shorter 
time, cease again. Very different is it up there: the stars 
continue in their regular course without any appreciable change, 
and that course leads them ever back a^ain along the same 
path in et^a^ ceaseless, circular motion. Aristotle founded 
^his conception of the world on this antithesis between the 
heavenly and the earthly or sublunary regions. He relies on 
that^which perception appears to teach, pointing at the same 
time to the old faith of Greeks and barbarians alike, i.e. that the 
heavens are the seat of the eternal gods. The heavenly region 
is eternal; the motion which takes place in it is likewise 
eternal, and absolutely regular? The sublunary region, on the 
contrary, is the home of transitoriness, where motion and rest, 
arising and passing away, alternate with each other. 

These two regions, then, cannot consist «of the same matter. 
The heavenly bodies^ must consist of matter which has its 
hom^ in n» one definite place, and which can therefore continue 
in motion throughout eternity.* This matter, the “ first body,” 
Aristotle calls iEther. It fills the heavens, and in it the eternal 
circular motion takes place. Only circular motion can be 
•Eternal, since it alone always returns into itself, and goes from 
every point in the circle to every other point. In the sublunary 
region every motion stops at a certain point, i.e. wh^p the 
body l^s reached its natural place. Here rcctilihear motion 
prevail^ which proceeds either outwards and upwards from the 
central point of thd wfirld, or else inwards and downwards 
towards this central point. That which has its natural place in 
or near the central point of the world is called heavy; while 
that of which the natural place is situated above or near the 
•“B^er regions of the sublunary world is called light. The 
constant changes in the earthly regions arise because the 
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elements are not always in their natural places. The heavy 
element is earth, the light fire; between these two lie water 
and air. For fire mounts ,ever aloft, white the stone that has 
been thrown into the air falls earthwards again. Every 
element strives after its appointed place in the universe. The 
four elements may pass into one another reciprocally, but they 
cannot be resolved into simpler component parts; all bodies, 
on the other hand, consist of combinations of them. 

There can only be one single world. If we were to suppose 
for a moment that there were several, we should see that the hfiavy 
elements must finally collect round one single central point, and 
thus we should again be reduced to one world. The earth, as 
perception shows us, is situated at the centre of the world, and 
from this, if we go outwards and upwards, we com^first to the 
other three sublunary strata, and above these*** again to the 
region of the aether, the matter of which is purer the farther it 
is from the earth. The heavenly bodies, first the moon, the sun, 
and the other planets, then the fixed stars, are situated in^olid 
but transparent spheres which turn on their axes. Aristotle 
adopted this belief from the astronomer Eudoxus. The 
ancients could not conceive the heavenly bodies moving 
freely in the heavens. All spheres revolve round the earth as 
the central point; the moon, the sun, and the other planets have 
each their sphere; all these spheres, consequently the whole 
world-system, are enclosed by the “ first heaven,” the sphere 
of the fixed stars, which is itself moved, directly by the Deity, 
while subordinate principles or spirits guide the«motiops of 
the other spheres. The highesttis that which encompasses and 
limits. The upper or outer part of the world is the most perfect.^^ 

The Aristotelian world-scheme presented a frame which 
apparently not only corresponded with the teaching of sensuou?* 
perception, but was also able to take up into itself the observa¬ 
tions jjEiade by the astronomers of later antiquity. In order, it is 
true, to takd account of the motions to and fro of the p||inets, it 
was found necessary to ascribe very complicated motioqp to the 
planetary spheres; but this difficulty* was met by conceiving 
every single planet tas bound. to several spheres at once, of 
which e&ch has its own motion. Or else it was thought that the 
motions did not take place in simple circles, but in smaller 
circles, or epicycles, whose central ppints moved in largdf circlpC* 
And with the progress of inquiry this system of gpicydes 
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i^came more and more complicated. Ptolemy of Alexandria 
(in the second century a.d.) gave an exposition of the world- 
system which, like Aristotle’s system in philosophy, was 
regarded as authoritative within the sphere of astronomy 
throughout the Middle Ages. 

Since, like the Biblical cosmology, the Aristotelio-Ptolemaic 
system adopted the standpoint of sensuous perception, accord¬ 
ing to which the earth stands still while the sun and stars 
move, it readily lent itself to combination with the religious 
notions prevalent in the Middle Ages. It harmonised also, as 
Aristotle had perceived, with the old belief that the heavens are 
the seat of the Deity. An essential ^difference emerges, how¬ 
ever, between the antique and the mediaeval conception of the 
world. Aristotle, it is true, placed the earth at the central 
point of the w»rld; but this was not because he thought that 
4|Verything else in the world existed for the sake of the earth 
or its inhabitants. On the contrary, for him that which sur¬ 
rounds and limits was the highest; while he regarded the earth 
as the place of the lowest matter. But in the medieval view 
of the world, it is precisely on this earth and the events which 
take place upon it that everything hangs. Nevertheless this 
view was able to avail itself of ftic Aristotelian schema and of 
the notion of* the imperfection of the sublunary world, since, 
according to it, the heavenly powers descend in order to inter¬ 
vene in mundane affairs and lead them towajds the right goal. 

Apart from the diQiculties involved in the combined spheres 
or epyyclesf this method of conception was, as a whole, clear 
and comprehensible. It rested •n the supposition that sensuous 
space is absolute space, and that within this spacer there are 
absolute places. The philosopher or astronomer took—as the 
tactical man does to this day—the terrestrial ball on which he 
found himself to be the absolute centre of the world. And the 
world which forms itself out of the different spheres aroun^ this 
central point had its limits in the outermost sphere—on the 
other si^e of which nothing existed. It was an essential part 
of the antique conception of Nature to think of everything as 
formed and limited. The unlimited was •the dark and un¬ 
formed, if not the evil. Here, too, the schema found a 
support in sensuous perception and imagination, which stop at 
“^^e ddKnite point and nevy feel the necessity of asking what 
ll^^beycipd. 
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Such a world-scheme as this was open to attack on two 
sides. Firstly, when observations and calculations should be 
brought forward conflicting^ with it or, at least, making another 
conception possible or probable. Sccondly—and this is 
perhaps more interesting to us here—whenever the naive con¬ 
fidence in the absolute validity of sensuous space should be 
disputed. When it has become evident that every determina¬ 
tion of place is dependent on the place of the observer, there is 
no longer any absolute distinction between the heavenly arfd 
the earthly regions, nor between the natural places withif! the 
earthly region. In both these ways the Aristotelio-mediceval 
world-scheme was attacjced by the inquiries of the Renais¬ 
sance period. And, as we shall see, the latter way was the one 
first adopted * 



CHAPTER X 

NICOLAUS CUSANUS 

• 

In defiance of the sentence of antiquity,, the philosophical 
necessity of bursting through the clearly articulated and 
J^'mited world-scheme of Aristotle was already making itself 
' felt. The founder of the Neo-Platonic school, Plotinus, expressed 
a thought which, when further carried out, was bound to lead 
beyond every dogmatic limitation and parcelling-out of Nature. 
Unlike Plato and Aristotle, he did not regard harmonious 
limitation as the highest. The highest must be something which 
lies on the further side of all l^pundaries or leads out beyond 
them. Thus the infinite was no longer a purely negative some¬ 
what, but the Expression of a positive, inexhaustible fulness, 
over against which thought and speech are, in the last resort, 
powerless. Finite forms, essences, and regions, then, are, each 
in themselves, only limited manifestations of the infinite. 
Although PlStinus still stands on the soil of Greek thought, yet 
his thought is often perilously flear losing itself in mysticism. 
He was the ancestor of the mysticism of the Middle Ages, 
(^a tendency which again and again protested against the 
c^ceptualistic dogmatism of the scholastics. In the con¬ 
ception of Nature this tendency led to the accentuation, 
notwithstanding the variety of external phenomena, of •the 
interconrM^ction of the inner forces and to a feeling of dissatis¬ 
faction v#h fixed fqrms, and limits in all departments of 
thought In this way mysticism cleared the way for the 
doctrine of development Thus it was a* fact of no small 
significance that during the Renaissance it was the Neo-Pfatonic 
^htl^sophv in particular which was the object of enthusiastic 
The Academy of F'lorence did excellent service 

here. 
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It was. not these new studies, however, which first*brought 
Nicolaus Chrypffs, called Cusanus after his native town, 
under the influence of the« Neo-Platonic ideas. He had been 
brought up at Deventer by the “ Brethren of the Common 
Life,” on whom the German mediaeval mysticism had made a 
great impression. He was born in 1401 at Cues, a small tpwn 
near Fries, but ran away while a boy from his parents’ house, in 
order to escape his father’s ill-treatment. A nobleman, with 
whom he took refuge, sent him to be educated at Deventer. He 
afterwards studied jurisprudence, mathematics, and philosophy 
at Padua. But mysticism and the problems which it suggest are 
always the key-note of bis thought. For some time it seemed 
as though he would dedicate himself entirely to practical life. 
Originally an attorney, he afterwards entered the Church and took 
an active part in the negotiations for the purpose of Churc^ 
reform. At first he supported the Council of Basle, but he sub¬ 
sequently became convinced that the only hope for ecclesiastical 
reform lay in strengthening the Papacy. Appointed Bishop of 
Brixen, he had to sustain a severe struggle with the Archduke 
Sigismund of Austria, and was even imprisoned for some time. 
Raised to the office of Cardinal by Pius II., he was sent to 
Germany on a visitation to the churches and religious houses. 
Here too, in his zeal for reforming the morals of the clergy and 
the convents, he had to surmount violent opposition. The 
manner in whi<Si he made war on superstition especially 
witnesses to his great intellectual superiority in comparison with 
the age in which he lived. He blamed the Churdi for (having 
furthered its aims by means df superstition, and for procuring 
revenues by means of relics and bleeding wafers. Witchcraft 
and m^ic he regarded as survivals of heathenism, which w^e 
only encouraged by the persecutions to which they were sud- 
jected. He found that there were most witches where there was 
mos 4 belief in them. He himself examined two old women who 
were reputed to be witches ; they were half-witted, a^d “ what 
they believed themselves to have actuall]^ experience^ the devil 
had sent them in dreams.” But while thus taking part in the 
struggles *of his a^e, his thoughts were occupied with his own 
problehis. According to his own account, the fundam^tal 
thoughts of his most interesting and best-known ‘ Work 
doc/a ignorantia) occurred to him as he w^is sailing ba^jp’^' 
Italy from Constantinople, whither he had been sent a papia} 
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-embassy. This was followed by a series of other works in 
which he partly developed, partly modified, his ideas. He 
died in the year 1464 at Livorno, during the preparations for the 
crusade, planned by his friend Pius II.. against the enemies of 
laith, science, and literature. 


Cusanus stands at the boundary-line between the Middle 
Aps and the Renaissance and between theology and philosophy. 
His deepest interest, it must be confessed, is theological. For 
nim, the great problem to be solved was that of the Trinity. But 
m his treatment of this, he has incidentally worked out thoughts 
of great interest on questions of epistemok)gy and natural 
philosophy. With his mystical tendency it was only natural 
that he should recognise no sharp delimitation between the 
different conceptual spheres. It is this intermixture which is 
.^the root of the dark and abstruse clement which appears in his 
writings side by side with many brilliant ideas. It is of no 
interest to us to examine the whole philosophy of Cusanus. We 
need •nly show how he arrived at the thoughts which were to 
destroy the world-scheme based on the evidence of the senses, 
the investigations of antiquity, and the authority of the Church! 

Cusanus conceives knowledge as the activity which com¬ 
bines and assimilates. The senses receive scattered impressions, 
but even on tffls level thought is at work, partly in collecting 
the separate impressions into one whole, partly in the form of 
an astonishment which incites us to go on. The different sense 
impressions are united by the imagination {p/tantasia\ the 
differeat complexes of images by the reason {ratio) ; but on all 
these stages thought {intelli^mtilt) is active and seeks finally to 
reduce all differences to an absolute unity. At this point, 
^wever, there arises the difficulty that without plurality and 
mfference {altentas) our thought can know nothing. Just at 
Its zenith thought finds also its limit. It can only approach 
the absolute unity by means of a mystical intuition, in i»hich 
all the ladii of existence meet together in a single centre, and 
w ich aipuls the process ^of knowledge and procures rest for 
ought Thus the consummation of thought is its cessation. 

This conception of knowledge (develoj^d in his De con- 
cap. xvi.) explains what Cusanus understands by 

ignorantia), an expression which 
^l^lready been employed by Bonaventura. 3 y it he means 
cortstripusness of thought of its own limit conjoined with 
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the mystical presupposition that the best and highest lies on 
the further side of this limit, although, of course, in the con¬ 
tinuation of the process virhich leads up to it. In the work 
entitled De docta ignorantia the matter is explained thus; Our 
knowledge seeks to rise above the oppositions and contradictions 
exhibited in experience. It discovers on a closer examination 
that even the greatest contrasts, even the most mutually con¬ 
tradictory conditions, amount to one and the same thing; if 
once the point of unity can be discovered. Thus by means of 
the concept of magnitude, maximum and minimum coincide: 
both are absolute«quantities, each one in its direction ; both are 
superlatives, and this e\jen on the same scale. This concept 
of magnitude, however, embraces them both. But our know¬ 
ledge cannot discover all the members of the scale. It cannot 
transcend opposites. It advances from member to member bu^ 
can never reach the perfect unity of opposites, any more than 
we can form a perfect circle, however many sides we add to the 
polygon. Our thought is related to truth, to the perfect unity 
of opposites, as the polygon to the circle. 

The infinite is the measure and ideal of the finite. In it 
opposites are united. An infinite curve is exactly the same as 
an infinite straight line. But every line which we can conceive 
is either straight or crooked. We can never transcend finite 
determinations. And yet this is necessary if there is to be a 
knowledge of Gtod. God can only be thought under the 
abolition of all particular determinations; but nothing is left 
to us when all particular determinations are removed. God as 
the unity of all things, as embracing all—even the mutually 
contradictory {omnium rerum complication etiam contradk- 
toriorum)n is therefore incomprehensible. No name can )?e 
predicated of Him. For every name comes from a distinctioB 
and separation, where one thing is set against another. In^ 
Goc^ however, are no opposites, any more than there are 
opposites *within the concept of magnitude along t^e whole 
scale from maximum to minimum. In religiouQ worship 
learned ignorance is superseded by* holy ignorance (the docta 
ignorantia by tlfe sacra ignorantia)^ negative by positive 
theolo^. Determinate predicates and names are then attri¬ 
buted to God, although none of them are to be taken Kte^llj^. 
When, e.g,n God is called Light, dhis does not mean^the^^' 
which forms the antithesis to darkness; in the ininite ught 
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even darkness is light, just as the minimum lies within the 
same scale as the maximum. 

The Aristotelian school mistook this truth, which affords 
the only entrance to a mystical theology. On this account 
they could not rightly understand the doctrine of the Trinity, 
for they did not perceive the necessity of a principle which 
should be able to reconcile the opposites expressed by Father 
and Son: Spirittis sanctus est nexus infinitus! And on this 
account too they reached no true knowledge of Nature. They 
halt at the difference between possibility and reality, between 
matter and form, between the producing and, the produced, and 
do not seek for the bond which is ab|p to comprehend all these 
opposites and express their unity. This bond is motion. 
Motion is neither only produced nor only producing, but both 
^ at the same time, and this is true of all other opposites. And 
this identification of the combining principle of the Trinity 
with that of Nature is no accident with Cusanus: the Holy 
Spirit is the bond of Nature, is one with Nature as the sum 
of all that motion brings about. Cusanus makes no distinction 
between coincidence (comcidentta)^ comprehension {complication 
and union {connexio) of opposites, although the three terms 
denote very different relations. His examples are chiefly of a 
union of extfemes through transitions and middle terms, and 
of their comprehension by means of the continuity thus effected. 
But this is something other than a complete annulling of con¬ 
traries. He is lacking here in perfect clearness as to the nature 
of the very concept which denotes his highest point of view. 
This again is a result of the absence of demarcation between 
the different spheres of knowledge which we hewe already 
remarked. 

d ^ The ease with which he passes, in his mystical contemplation, 
* from the divine process to that of Nature, and applies the same 
points of view to both, is specially characteristic of Cusanus.' 
That t|^e two processes, the life of the Deity and* the life of 
Nature^ido not coincide is, however, clear to him. They are 
related to one another as the comprehending unity {coincidentia^ 
€omplicatio, connexus) of opposites to their«separate appearance 
in time and space. Nature is an evolution {explicatio,*evolutio) 
^fjAat which was bound together in the Deity into a perfect 
^>tii!||ty, ^ the line is evolved«from the point (through continuous 
repetitiqpX and reality from possibility. But how this trans- 
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formation from the complicative to the explicative form takes 
place; how this absolute coincidence of opposites is resolved 
into their appearance as opposing powers; how the confusion 
of manifoldness supersedes the harmony of unity;—all this is 
a riddle which our thought cannot solve. Every finite existence 
is a limitation, and the great problem lies precisely here: how 
can the infinite limit itself? Cusanus says somewhere that 
there is no positive cause of plurality, since only the unity of 
things can proceed from God. Dost thou appeal to God in 
explanation of the origin of the plurality, then thou admittest 
that thou canst noj: understand it ? 

Though Cusanus, too„ends in dualism at this point (since a 
deep gulf appears between his knowledge of God and his 
knowledge of Nature), yst in his idea of motion as the 
combining principle of Nature and as that which constitutes 
the world into a totality, not less than in his idea of the 
development of the world as a progressive process of “complica¬ 
tion” and “explication,”^* he has laid down fruitful points ofwiew, 
which anticipated the thoughts of later philosophers. They 
enabled him to defend at the same time the particularity of 
individual beings (as particular^complications or contractions), 
and the continuous connection and transition of the same. 
While both Antiquity and the Middle Ages Tiad regarded 
achieved actuality as the highest, the importance of potentialities 
and of development now began to be recognised. And this 
was closely connected with the chango that the concept of 
infinity had undergone. Instead of on finite and definitely 
limited forms, weight was now laid on the infinite variation, the 
continual transitions, which exhibit opposites as extreme cases 
or stadia of a connected series. 

In the religious sphere Cusanus had to meet a difficult)?^, 
which followed from the denial, according to his principles, of ^ 
the ^jght to apply any concept whatever to the Deity. 
Consistent!^ with this he ought to have concluded ^at all 
religious ideas are symbolical or mythological; as good 
Catholic, however, he was not able to talce this step. Jn his 
Bocta ignorantia Re helps himself over the difficulty by 
making certain distinction among predicates. Although all 
predicates of the Deity are to be denied, yet the negatio Qjpf 
the greatest impesfections must be ‘ 4 truer” than the ne^tioqS^ 
the highest predicates. Thus it must be truer to say^^ Go^ is 




not a >atone, than to say He is not life or not spirit—and from 
this again it follows that we are more justified in calling God 
life or spirit than a stone* It is clear that if, in the Deity as 

the infinite principle, all opposites fall together—or away_ 

then even the greatest difference between predicates which we 
are able to make from our standpoint is of entirely vanishing 
significance. Hence, in his later writings, Cusanus seeks for 
positive determinations as well as negative, and lays greater 
jwei^t on positive theology in comparison with negative, with¬ 
out succeeding, however, in laying the difficulties which he had 
himself raised. 


Cusanus’ fundamental thoughts were applicable at several 
very important points to the knowledge of Nature. By his 
dissolution of absolute antitheses into continual transitions he 
was led to discover the relativity of our ideas. The epistemo¬ 
logical law of relativity found in him one of its earliest ex¬ 
ponents. Thus, for example, he asserted the relativity of the 
concept of atoms. In our tJioughtSy he says, we can always 
continue to divide things ; but actual divisibility always ceases 
at a particle which is for us, as a fact, indivisible. A magnitude 
such as this, which is indivisible on account of its smallness, is 
an atom. But this practical cessation is no proof that an 
absolute minimum has been reached, any more than the prac¬ 
tical cessation in the summation of magnitudes is a proof of an 
absolute maximum. Just as an infinite division is impossible 
in reality because we must always stop at a certain point in 
the pfoces^of division, so also a continual motion is impossible 
because every body, on accoflnt of its own nature and^ the 
nature of its surroundings, must always encounter opposition. 
^ perfectly round ball on a perfectly smooth surface would 
continue any motion once begun for ever if nothing in its con¬ 
ditions were changed. It would have to be regarded as an 
atom, and the force imparted to it would not be able to4;heck 
its actiiity. But a ball which is not perfectly rouncl would be 
unable % take up thp imjparted motion in such a manner as to 
convert it into a natural motion which, as such, could not cease. 
This is pne of the most important foreshaddWings of the Law of 
Inertia which appears before Galilei. And it is due to Cusanus’ 
edacity for conceiving everything in the definite relations 
tn mrhich alone it acquires its full charactcristicalness. Of still 
grater Interest is his doctrine—which also arose from this way 
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of looking at things—of the relativity of determinations of 
place and of motion. The world can have neither centre nor 
circumference, for it could only have these in relation to some* 
thing external, by which it is limited, and would thus not be 
the whole world. Wherever man finds himself—on the earth, 
the sun or one of the stars — he will always believe himself 
to stand at the centre. Only combine in thought these 
different points of view, and thou wilt see that it is impossible 
to attribute any figure to the world, just as it is impossible to 
attribute to it motion. Every point in the world may, with 
equal right, be cabled the centre, or be set in the periphery. 
And since the earth doe^ not stand at the absolute centre of 
the world, it cannot be at rest. But we do not perceive its 
motion since there fs no point at absolute rest which can serve 
us for comparison. We are like a man on a boat sailing with 
the stream who does not know that the water is flowing, and , 
who cannot see the banks: how is he to discover whether 
the boat is moving ? Cusanus, that is to say, denies th^t the 
earth is the central point of the world, because, on general 
grounds, there can be no absolute central point, and absolute 
rest falls with the position of absolute centrality. On the 
other hand, he does not teach ftiat the earth moves round the 
sun ; he annuls the geocentric theory without e^ablishing the 
heliocentric. Those who might think the earth thus loses in 
dignity he consoles with the reflection that perfection does 
not depend on magnitude. The inhabitants of the earth are 
the more perfect the more they approximate tcF the •ideal 
whicjfi is in harmony with tlfeir nature; but it does not 
follow that this ideal must be the same as that of the 
inhabitants of other heavenly bodies. Man does not strive 
after another nature, but only after the consummation of his^^ 
own. Neither can the transitoriness which characterises this ^ 
earth ^rove its imperfection, for nothing is absolutely transitory. 

It is only ^he particular form of a being which ceasfis when 
it is dissolved into its elements. And such processe|| of dis¬ 
solution may take place on other planets Just as well as on the 
earth, since we must*believe that they, no less than the earth, are 
subjected to external influences.^ This doctrine dealt a severe 
blow at the Aristotelio-mediaeval world-scheme. The certai nty 
which was a necessary condition for the undivided aut^ori^oi 
this world-scheme had been shaken. Reflection had ^ted tifiis 
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globe of ours from its pedestal and had set it spinning in a 
motion which could never afterwards be checked. Moreover, 
within this scheme, the sharp contrast between heaven and 
earth was obliterated ; the possibility that, in both regions, the 
same laws cand relations might hold good was suggested. A 
valuable contribution was thus rendered to the new conception 
of the world—a contribution, indeed, which sprang from the 
innermost kernel of the system of this profound thinker. That 
the ancients could not arrive at the doctrine of the relativity 
of motion, says Cusanus, is due to their ignorance of the docta 
ignorantia. They did not see that all our, concepts only hold 
good in certain relations and fall ajyay with them. Thus the 
same thought which, according to Cusanus, made a knowledge 
of God impossible, enables us to know tliat the world-scheme 
can be neither so limited nor so quiescent as had hitherto been 
supposed. 



CHAPTER XI 
BERNARDINO TELESIO 

• 

The philosophy of the deop-thinking Cardinal was the greatest 
task undertaken by thought in the fifteenth century. It opened 
the way for a new conception of the world by relaxing the 
inflexibility which had overtaken all concepts under the rule of 
Scholasticism. Not only in the inner laboratory of thought, 
however, but also in the world of outer experience, important 
preparatory steps were being taken. Experience became the key¬ 
word of the sixteenth century. Men turned from the reading 
of ancient books to the study of the ever young book of Nature. 
The need for this expressed itsglf, as was natural at first, in a 
confused, but for that reason all the more passionate, manner. 
Men sought to drag out of the world the fulnesi of content 
which was lacking in their books. And they had not sufficient 
critical power eithbr to sift out genuine experiences, or to 
exclude their own favourite ideas and mystical interpolations. 
As representatives of this Titanic craving after empirftal kaow- 
ledge^and knowledge of Nature •we may mention the German 
physician and chemist Paracelsus and the Italian physician 
and mathematician Cardanus. These men, both of whom 
were destined to chequered careers, gave utterance not only to ^ 
brilliant ideas within the sphere of their own particular branches 
of science, but also to philosophical conceptions. They dis¬ 
puted the Aristotelian conception of the world at several joints, 
more especially the doctrine of the four elejnents; and^^in op¬ 
position to the Aristotelio-mediaeval dualism of a heavenly and 
a sublunaiy world, tftey maintained the unity of the different 
parts of die universe with respect both to matter and to force. 
Although they considered themselves pioneers, particulj^JjJi^ 
regard to method, yet their investigations are anythi^ l^jjt 
scientific or methodical. They had yet to learn thOfStiicter 
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demands on method made by natural science, which were 
emphasised by Leonardo da Vinci, Galilei, and Bacon.^® Their 
thoughts, too, do not admit of beiag gathered up into an easily 
apprehended whole; as is the case—notwithstanding all methodo- 
logical shortcomings—with Bernardino Telesio, whom we 
will therefore regard as the representative of the philosophy 
based on experience, which, while it was antecedent to the 
founding of modern natural science, had yet already freed 
itself from the Aristotelio-medicEval conception. 

* With Telesio we step on to the soil of Southern Italy, which 
had produced so many of the great thinkgrs of antiquity, and 
which was to regain its ancient fam<i in the age of the Renais¬ 
sance. It was the home of a Telesio, a Giordano Bruno, and 
a Campanella. These three thinkers fo*rm a unique scries: 
their ideas run in the same direction, however characteristic 
may be the differences which they otherwise present. Telesio 
influenced both the others. Born of a noble family at Cosenza, 
nea| Naples, he took advantage of his favourable external 
circumstances to pursue comprehensive studies. After he had 
studied at Milan, he went to Rome, where he suffered ill-treat¬ 
ment during the taking of the town by the Imperialist troops 
under Constable de Bourbon. Afterwards he went to Padua, 
and here hit breach with Aristotclianism is said to have taken 




place. This laid the foundation of a clearly-defined antagonism 
between the schools of Northern and Southdl-n Italy. While in 
Padua and Bologna they continued to reverence Aristotle and, 
morf or l«sss blindly, to swear by his words, in South Italy men’s 
thoughts were turning in new directions, and new path^ were 
being opened out, while an attempt was made to found everything 
on the newly emerging science of Nature. After staying in 
Rome with Pope Paul IV., who held him in high esteem, and 
even wished to make him Archbishop, Telesio returned to South 


Italy. He lectured at Naples and founded an academy at 
Cosenja, In the year 1565 appeared the first pari of his chief 
work, rerum natura (On the Nature of Things), which was 
followed (1587) by a second part, dealing with men in their 
psychological and ethical aspects. TeleSio died in the year 
1588. During the last years of his life he was thtf object of 


Violent attacks on the part of the monks, who thought that 
v^m^ristotelianism all e]#e must fall ; andi a few years after 
hw de^ his works were entered on the Index. 
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Telesio contrasts his endeavour with that of all his pre¬ 
decessors: they in their great self-confidence had hoped to 
penetrate into the secrets of J*Iature by means of their reason, 
just as though they were^equal with God in wisdom ; he himself 
is more humble, and will only attain to human wisdom, which 
has its limits in that which the senses teach us, and in what 
may be inferred from resemblance with things that we perceive 
by their means. He will build, that is to say, on sensuous 
experience, and on that alone. In this way he believes he 
will be able to arrive at a surer knowledge than that of his 
predecessors. Non^rattonCt sed seiisu / is his motto. But he is 
convinced that sensuous ppreeption will never bring him into 
contradiction with himselfi nor (this, however, he only added— 
perhaps after he haJ learnt by experience—in a later edition) 
in conflict with the Church. Aristotelianism, on the contrary, 
contradicts experience as well as itself and the Church! 

The most important feature of Telesio’s natural philosophy 
is his endeavour to substitute the relation between mjjtter 
and force for that between matter and form, which recurs so 
constantly with Aristotle. It was characteristic of the antique, 
aesthetic conception of Nature^ to look for the explanation 
of natural phenomena in the forms under which they occurred ; 
natural processes were understood by means ftf the fully 
developed results which they effected. The modern conception 
of Nature goes fatther back, and inquires as to the active 
principles. According to Telesio there ase two such principles 
{frincipia agentia ): an expanding principle which he*calls heat, 
and a contracting principle whk:h he calls cold. Heat and 
cold, that is to say, are for him neither matter nor mere 
qualities, but forces expressing themselves in two different 
modes of motion. Telesio was thus not far from saying that 
everything which goes on in Nature is to be conceived as 
motion# These two principles work on matter which is never 
increased or*decreased, but which under their influence a^umes 
the most widely different forms, according to the 
proportions of contraction and expansion, and which is eveiy- 
where uniform, so thit there is no need to assume a distinction 
between heavenly and terrestrial matter. 

Moreover, he was also decidedly opposed to Aristotleih 
his teaching that matter is something other than space;^wh^^ 
teaching gave its death-blow to the Aristotelian doc|rine of 
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the “natural places” of the different elements. Different 
places in space have not different qualities. The existence of 
absolutely empty space must even» be possible; it was pure 
imagination on Aristotle's part to say that Nature abhors a 
vacuum. The Aristotelian doctrine of elements falls to the 
ground, not merely because the “ natural places ” no longer 
hold good, but also because all that remains is the one per¬ 
sistent mass {moles), which assumes various forms in accordance 
with the varying proportions of expansion and contraction. If 
we ^re to assume different elements, there can at most be two,— 
one in which the expansive, and a second in .which the contrac¬ 
tive principle works. The former hjs its central point in the 
sun, the latter in the earth. Telesio accepts the Aristotelian 
world-scheme to this extent, but he regartfs the mass of which 
both the heavenly bodies are formed as uniform, and only the 
forces as different; and he also assumes a more lively interaction 
between the heavenly and the earthly than did Aristotle. In 
addijjjon to this, he expresses himself as distinctly opposed 
to Aristotle’s theory that the heavenly spheres are guided 
by particular spirits. The heavens move round, not because 
they are constrained thereto by an alien principle, nor because 
they strive after something thaf lies beyond them, but because 
it lies in thfcir own nature so to do. Similarly, the earth 
remains at rest because this is its nature, i.e, cold and dark. 
God does not intervene at particular points 1 h Nature, but has 
endowed every being with its own nature and manner of 
workjpg. • And the several impulses to self - preservation of 
individual beings are in harmony with one another, ju§t as 
the individual organs of an organism are in harmony, for they 
serve the whole when each is active in the manner peculiar to 
♦its own nature. There are therefore no especial final causes, 
but it is a satisfaction to every cause to follow its own nature, 
and thus arises the harmony between individual beings. I«stead 
of ass^jming an external accommodation and ah external 
intervei^ion on the part of God, Telesio believed, on the con¬ 
trary, that the divine wis 3 om is revealed precisely in this,—that 
everything which happens according to nec&sary laws is, in and 
for itself, purposive. The heavens do not move round* for the 
sa ke of fee earth, but in accordance with their own nature, and 
ydrfSSfe- motion benefits th^ earth. • 

^Tel€$io evidently aims at establishing truer and more 
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fruitful concepts than those presented in the natural philosophy 
of Aristotle. But he offers no methodical, inductive proof of 
the validity and necessity of his fundamental concepts, and in 
so far denies his own programme, according to which he is to 
build on sensuous perception only. Against these fundamental 
concepts themselves objections may be—^and were—raised. A 
contemporary philosopher, the Platonist Patrizzi, although on 
important points a disciple of Telesio, yet carried on an inter¬ 
esting discussion partly with Telesio himself, and partly with one 
of his pupils,in which he brings forward various pertinent 
objections against,his system ; remarking, inter alia^ that what 
Telesio calls matter cajinot be apprehended by means of 
sensuous perception, which shows us particular and changing 
qualities only, nof absolute, passive matter. Patrizzi here 
touches on the important question of the relation of substance 
to force. He further asks how it is possible to deduce from 
the two forces all the manifoldness of phenomena. Both these 
objections are valid, and the latter, especially, is confirm^ by 
Telesio’s extremely arbitrary and natve explanations of in¬ 
dividual phenomena. There was as yet no material to afford 
a scientific explanation of particulars, and at this point 
Telesio does not display the critical acumen which character¬ 
ises his establishment of the fundamental concepts, valid for 
all knowledge of Nature. Moreover it was entirely arbitrary 
on his part to ^11 the original principles Heat and Cold. 
Amongst other things it followed logically from this that the 
begetting of heat through motion must always be regarded as 
secondary, or as the awakenings? of a pre-existent heat; while 
the begetting of motion through heat must be the original fact; 
which, as Patrizzi also pointed out, was a purely arbitrary 
assertion. Finally, if heat is centralised in the sun arid cold int^ 
the earth, this does not, according to Telesio, exclude the pro- 
ductitn of heat by the earth under the influence of the sun ; 
but in thaf case, as Patrizzi explains, the earth would b^ able to 
move also, since heat begets motion. Telesio did not answer 
this objection himself, but one of Kis pupils remarfisd that 
there were, to be lure, some people who believed the earth 
moved, 4 >ut they had proved nothing beyond their own saga¬ 
city, The time when the Copernican theory could e xercise a 
decisive influence on the world-cqpception had not yet Wme. 
Telesio’s natural philosophy had to undergo a radic^J ch^ge 
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in many of its particulars before it could be harmonised with 
- the new astronomy, according to which it is the earth, the 
“cold” body, which moves, and tjje sun, the “warm” body, 
. which is at rest Notwithstanding this fact, however, Telesio 
contributed suggestions on many important points to the new 
world-conception. The best evidence of this is afforded by the 
anger which he excited among the Aristotelians. Disputations 
were organised throughout Italy in which the “ forces ” were 
arrayed against the “ forms,” and where the battle was some- 
time 5 — e.g. in a disputation of 1573 at Venice, between the 
Telesians and the students of Padua—fought out with cor¬ 
poreal weapons. The philosophies of Northern and Southern 
Italy here confronted one another. 

Mind, according to Telesio, stands in the closest relation 
possible to matter—it is not really, indeed, anything different 
from it. The material forces—“Heat” and “Cold"—must 


possess the capacity of feeling, otherwise they would not be 
able Ijp exist; for they must feel, in order, each one for itself, 
to be able to offer resistance to the other opposing force, to 
mark its approach, and to feel satisfaction in its own existence 
and working. Moreover, every material thing must be able to 
feel with other things, in order fo follow them when they with¬ 
draw ; this, too, presupposes sense and feeling. But we need 
not, on this account, attribute special sense-organs to things; 
for a sense-organ is nothing but a means fi»r passing on an 
impression, and can bp dispensed with in immediate feeling. 
In thip mjjfthological and animistic fashion, Telesio finds, in 
the animation of bodies, th« necessary presupposition of 
their reciprocal action. Of more lasting importaiice is* an 
argument which he uses in support of his theory of animation, 
triz. if the original forces and original matter possessed no 
feeling, the genesis of this in beings which consist of the 
original forces and the original matter would be altogether 
inexplicable, for nothing can give what it does n»t possess. 
He maintains, that is to say, the impossibility of explaining 
the genSis of conscibusdess out of matter, unless we suppose 
matter to be originally endowed with confciousness. But in 
so saying he confesses that the original matter and theipriginal 
forces from which he started are by no means adequate 


to dH^xplanation of all tj;iings in the worjjd. For a new 
forA is Jjere introduced! And yet Telesio would not have 

H 
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admitted the validity of this criticism. For, as he attributes con¬ 
sciousness to matter, so, too, he conceives the soul as a material 
being. For if the soul \yere not material, how could it be 
influenced by material forces? How could it become aware 
of expansion and cbntraction, were it not itself expanded or 
contracted ? In pleasure the soul expands, in pain it contracts. 
And since it can contract and expand quickly and easily, it 
must consist of very fine matter. This soul-stuff (spiriius) is 
situated in the cavities of the brain. The proof of this lies 
partly in the fact that the nerves proceed from the braitf and 
not, as Aristotle believed, from the heart, while the nerve- 
substance resembles that of the brain, not that of the heart; 
and partly in the fact that death occurs when the brain-cavities 
are filled with too *dense matter, or if the brain is otherwise 
injured, and also that unconsciousness may supervene in 
apoplexy, fainting, and sleep, without other parts of the body 
suffering change. We have already encountered this vital 
spirit in Vives and Melancthon, which, regarded sometinj,es as 
the seat of the soul, sometimes, as here with Telesio, as the 
soul itself, is a notion inherited from Greek physicians and 
philosophers. It is evident that since Telesio conceives all 
matter as endowed with consciSusness, he cannot be very mi|ch 
opposed to conceiving consciousness itself as ‘material. It 
appears, however, that he distinguishes between consciousness 
itself and that which goes on in every “ spirit ” which stirs the 
nerves and brain and is in motion. IJor, when pointing out 
that a uniform motion of the “ spirit '* is associated wjth no 
sensation, but that a change in the motion of the “spirit” deter¬ 
mined bytthe influence of things is necessary to arouse feel¬ 
ing, he remarks: “ Feeling {sensus), then, is a perception 
{percepiio) of external impressions and of internal changes 
before all things it is a perception of internal changes, since 
it is jjOnly by means of the latter that we can know external 
impressions.” Feeling, that is to say, is not merely identical 
with the changes of motion of the internal soul-subst|nce, but 
is the “ perception ” of them. But then irises a new question. 
How is this percepaon possible ? By this interpolated percepdo 
Telesio, has been betrayed into the involuntary confession that 
the matter is not so very simple after all. He believed him¬ 
self to have solyed the problem making the soul rilSfSFial; 
but, like a mocking Jack-in-the-box, pops up the q)|^tioii^-,— 
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How, in that case, is that which goes on in this material soul 
perceived ? 

Telesio’s attempt to prove that.all knowledge is feeling is 
interesting. He denies the distinction between feeling and 
thought; in such a way, indeed, as to reduce all thought to feeling. 
For if a motion has once been excited in the “ spirit ” it can be 
subsequently recalled, since it becomes habitual, or even, per¬ 
haps, persists' to a certain extent. The knowledge associated 
with such habitual or repeated motion is memory. When, 
then, a thing which has once been perceived by us in its 
totality afterwards presents to our imn\jediate perception 
isolated qualities only, we are able, pn account of its‘resem¬ 
blance to that which we had formerly apprehended, to fill out 
what is missing and to grasp the thing, although given as a 
fragment only, in its totality. We can imagine the fire with 
all its qualities, even though, perhaps, we can only see its light, 
and cannot perceive its heat nor its consuming power. In 
such an apprehension as a totality of fragmentary data consists, 
according to Telesio, the understanding (intelligere), which he 
would therefore prefer to call a memory or a judgment. Even 
the highest and most perfect kijpwledge contains nothing more 
than the capacity to discover, by means of resemblance with 
a case with vfhich we are familiar as a totality, the unknown 
qualities and conditions of things. The absolutely unknown 
cannot be known. There must always be a?*point of contact 
with a datum,—a connecting link, that is to say, for sense 
and inemory, which latter is nothing more than prolonged 
sense-impression. To infer is only to recognise in this manner 
the missing qualities. Even pure logic and mathematics arise 
out of sensation, since sensation shows us something similar 
•to that which is contained in the fundamental principles of 
logic and mathematics. Sensuous perception gives me in¬ 
numerable examples that the whole is greater than th(k part, 
and tha| I cannot at the same time assert and deny the same 
thing; ^ it also directl;^ shows me that snow is white as well 
as cold, and that men have two legs. The simplest sensuous 
perceptions are connected, through all degreSs of approximation, 
with ideal scientific principles. There is, then, no reason to 
split^jip our faculty of knowledge into two faculties. In its 
essgnce it is single, and rests entirely on the relation of re- 
semblan^—or perhaps on several very composite relations of 
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resemblance — between objects which are apprehended in 
immediate sensation, and accordingly is nothing at all but 
sensation. • 

This whole doctrine rests upon the assumption that 
similarity and difference can be “ felt ” like any other qualities. 

“ The spirit,” says Telesio, “ perceives the similarity and the dif¬ 
ference between things felt; whatever has the same effects it ap¬ 
prehends as one and the same thing, and whatever has different 
effects as different things.” The question now arises whether 
these are quite simple sensuous acts. At any rate there is the 
distinction betweep similarity and difference on the one side, and 
all other qualities on the other, while the former—more than 
the latter—presuppose a process of comparison; so that we 
must distinguish, wilhin sense, an active and a passive side. It 
is, then, only a question of terminology whether we shall use 
the term sensation of both sides, or whether (with Cusanus) 
we shall say that thinking enters into all sensuous perception. 
It sometimes happened, however, that Telsio himself set up 
the perception of similarity in opposition to sensation. To 
Patrizzi’s reproach that he despised reason {ratio\ he answers : 
“I in no way despise reason^ ix. that knowledge of things 
which is given to us, not through sensation, but through the 
resemblance of things which are perceived by seftsation, and I 
could never believe that it is to be despised. But I shall 
always maintain**that sensation is more to be trusted than 
reason.” To which Patrizzi very rightly answers: “You 
do not seem to assert of this resemblance that*it can be 
perceived through sensation ; how, then, can it be apprehended, 
if not through the reason?” In the apprehension of resem¬ 
blance, that is to say, there is something more than is con¬ 
tained in the simplest acts of the senses. Telesio's attempf^ 
to make knowledge at all stages absolutely identical was 
therefore not successful: in and for itself, however, it was a 
justifiable 'attempt—a pendant to that of Cusanus^. Both 
schemes contain creative thoughts within the spjieres of 
psychology and theory of knowledge. ‘ 

Like all mattef, the soul, too, seeks to preserve itselfl It 
strives after many different goods and is prompted by many 
different impulses; but when it makes a choice and sub¬ 
ordinates all other goods to a single one, it is very^evi^ent 
that the regulator of this choice is self-preservatiai^ and its 
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conditions. The value of all goods is constituted by their 
connection with self-preservation, and an immediate feeling of 
pleasure is associated with the natural activity by which a 
being preserves and maintains itself. No being, not even the 
“ spirit,” can strive after any other goal than self-preservation. 
It is especially evident that knowledge is a means to this 
end. Wisdom is the sum of all virtue, since the right know¬ 
ledge for the discovery of the means to self-preservation is of 
the utmost importance. Only in reciprocal action with others 
can the individual live safely and at ease ; and, if this recipro¬ 
cal action is to be fervent and fruitful, thg individuals must 
be as closely united as if they for^ned a single composite 
being, so that they work together like the organs of an 
organism. In this'way arise the motives of the social virtues, 
whose sum is humanity {humanitas), and the possibility of 
which rests on the need of social life, of confidence, and of 
goodwill. The highest of all virtues,^® however, is magna¬ 
nimity {suhlimitas\ which regulates love of esteem. Man will 
not submit to be despised: he cannot endure to be regarded 
as inadequate to fill his position, as impure, or as obnoxious. 
Hence, since his own .strengtjj does not always afford him 
sufficient testimony, he seeks a support in the opinion of other 
men. Magnanimity, then, consists in this: that only such 
honour must be sought after as is founded in the individual's 
own inner goods, and that these are preciseljf the goods which 
are to be preferred on account of the honour that may be 
bound up with them. Honour is for magnanimity no necessary, 
internal good ; the important point is to be worthy of honour; 

■ a sufficient source of satisfaction lies in purity and hitegrity in 
and for themselves. 

• All this, knowledge as well as self-preservation, concerns, 
according to Telesio, the material soul only; that which is 
developed out of the seed {spiritus e seinine eductus).% But 
in addition to this sense knowledge and natural self-pleservation, 
a higheii impulse and intention makes itself felt in man, which 
points beyond our life on this earth and its preservation, and must 
therefore be explained thus: God has implanted in us another 
soul, which, as non-corporeal form, unites with that ^ich de- 
velqoe^ naturally, when the body became fully developed. In this 
wa,j^ only can we explain the*fact that, in contemplation, men can 
forget tint needs of the senses; and also that, in this earthly life. 
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complete satisfaction is never found. How this form, “ super- 
added from above ” {forma superadditd)^ is related to the natural 
soul, Telesio does not explain more nearly. By this doctrine, 
which is perhaps only introduced as a concession to theology, 
Telesio interrupts the finished character of his philosophy. 
And he forgets that in his natural ethics he has ali'eady 
described a condition of character which is exalted above 
purely physical self-preservation. Various psychological 
middle terms are needed to explain to us how magnanimity 
can develop out of the original impulse to self-preservation. 
Telesio’s endeavours ought to have been directed towards the 
filling up of these lacuna^ rather than to the addition of supple¬ 
ments which are not altogether in harmony with his foundation. 

In spite of all its imperfections, however, Telesio’s system 
is one of the most remarkable which the Renaissance 
produced. Born in the dust, and rooted in the senses, it yet 
soars boldly aloft to the sublime. It draws conclusions and 
intimates modes of conception which were only developed 
much later, on a more productive soil. Nevertheless it 
caused great excitement among his contemporaries, and 
exerted no inconsiderable influence on such thinkers as 
Bruno, Campanclla, and Bacon. 




CHAPTER XII 

THE COPERNTCAN WORLD-SCHEME 

• 

The traditionary conception of the world had been shaken 
by Cusanus’ criticism of the doctrine of absolute motion and 
Paracelsus’ and Telesio’s polemic against the Aristotelian 
elements and forms. But the new world-scheme of Copernicus 
robbed it of all foundation. He showed that there were cogent 
reasons for considering things in the opposite to the usual way. 
It was precisely this, i.e. that the Copernicans wanted to turn the 
world upside down, of which Luther complained, although he 
himself had in so many thin^ put the highest lowest. No 
wonder that while the new world-scheme excited amongst some 
tlie greatest “enthusiasm, on account of the infinite horizon it 
seemed to reveal, amongst others it aroused the greatest in¬ 
dignation, because they thought it was depriving them of the 
clearly defined and comprehensible frame into which, hitherto, 
everything which men had supposed themselves to know of the 
world and its forces could be fitted in. There now began a 
hard struggle, which cost noble blood, and what is* even more 
precious than blood; a struggle, not only with religious 
* scruples, but also with the confidence in immediate, sensuous 
perception. Human knowledge had to learn that, in and for 
itself, the nature of existence may be quite different from iiirhat it 
immed^tely appears to be. This was a lesson in 'distinguish¬ 
ing bet*veen subjective ^apprehension and real existence which 
'was of the greatest philosophical importance. In this matter, 
accordingly, freedom of mind, ue, the ca^Jacity to look away 
from what the senses seem immediately to show* us, and 
reli&npps ideas to require, was especially necessary. And 
w^ find the necessity of a*“free mind” constantly emphasised 
by the of the new hypothesis. Joachim Rheticus, the 
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first pupil of Copernicus, looking back at the relation of the Master 
to the old astronomers, says : “ He who will investigate must 
possess a free mind.” Kepler, too, regarded the free mind 
{animus liber) of Copernicus as an essential condition for his 
work, and Galilei uses the same expression {ingegno libero) of 
Kepler.^ A process of liberation had now set in. 

The founder of the new world-conception grew up on the 
soil of Humanism. Nicolaus Copernicus (his real name is 
said to have been Koppernigk) was born of a well-to-do f^piily 
at Thorn, rpth February 1473. The Poles and the Germans 
have disputed as Jto his nationality; he probably sprang from 
a German family which «had for many years been settled in 
Poland. As far as we know, he neither wrote nor spoke 
PolLsh. In Cracow, which possessed a flourishing university, 
he studied the humanities, mathematics, and astronomy. 
Through the influence of his uncle, the Bishop of Ermeland, he 
was received as canonicus, or prebendary, in the Frauenburg 
Cathedral. Some degree of spiritual dignity was connected 
with this office, but no theological education was required, and 
only very few of the prebendaries were in a position to 
exercise spiritual functions. Tfeey lived much more like noble¬ 
men and humanists than clergy. We get quite a wrong idea 
of Copernicus if we think of him as a monk in fiis cell. The 
young prebendary spent ten preliminary years in Italy, where 
he pursued his stffdies in astronomy, medicine, and the humani¬ 
ties at Bologna, Rome, and Padua. His teacher in Bologna is 
said already to have doubted the correctness of the Aristetelio- 
Ptolemaic system. After his feturn from Italy, Copernicus 
stayed somfetimewith the Bishop of Ermeland, partly as physician, 
partly as courtier. During this time, between his thirty-third and 
thirty-sixth years, he developed the main features of his system. ^ 
He says himself that he had been sketching out the scientific 
exposition and foundation of his doctrine from 1506.. After 
his uncle’s'death he lived for the greater part of hisolife at 
Frauenburg Castle, with the exception, of^a few yearsi during 
which he administered the estates belonging to the Cathedral:’ 
Thus he was not Intirely occupied with astronomical studies. 
He was *^an administrator and a physician, and 'he also took 
part in negotiations connected with the reform of the cuflen.cy. 
Nor had he entirely turned his back on his humanistic stud^s. 
In 1509 he published a Latin translation of the Epistles^/Tke<h 
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phylactus. In fact his activity was all-sided. Moreover, nothing 
that was going on in the world escaped his notice. As a 
physician, certainly, he belonged to*the old school and followed 
Avicenna. But his attitude towards the religious movement, 
together with that of several of his colleagues, was free and 
sympathetic. They were anxious for reform, and wished, in any 
case, to ensure the battle being fought with spiritual weapons 
only. The spirit of Erasmus seems to have prevailed among 
the pnons of Ermeland. 

Copernicus left his work unpublished for many years. He 
polished it unceasingly, but he had great misgivings as to 
giving it to the world. Meanwhile hi# ideas had become widely 
known ; chiefly, perhaps, through a small treatise {commentari- 
olus) of his, of which the MS. has lately been found. The final 
impetus to its publication was given by JOACHIM RllKTicus, a 
young and enthusiastic disciple of Copernicus, and a teacher at 
the University of Wittenberg. He travelled (1539) to Frauen- 
burgKind spent two years with Copernicus in order that he might 
study his works. From his hand the learned world received the 
first detailed information of the new system {Narratio prima tie 
libris revolutionumy Danzig, 15 319-40). Moreover he persuaded 
the Master to overcome his scruples and allow the book to be 
printed. 

Copernicus’ last years were not happy. The Catholic 
reaction set in, and the free humanistic 'Spirit which had 
hitherto prevailed among the canons was checked and per¬ 
secuted by the new bishop, Johannes Dantiscus, who, after 
having been a man of the world and an erotic poet,, had 
become a fanatical servant of the Church. In spite of former 
relations of friendship with Copernicus he now seemed 
* especially bent upon tormenting him. Copernicus was 
obliged to break off his intercourse with several of his 
intimates, because the bishop suspected them of heresy. In 
the spijjng of 1543 he was overtaken with haemorrhage and 
paralysis, and he died on 24th May 1543* A copy of his 
work reached him on his deathbed, but he had already lost 
consciousness. 

It would be out of place here to enter into all thef astrono- 
mical^questions with which Copernicus had to deal. For a 
general history of thought it is the presuppositions from 
which j||e reformer of astronomy started and the leading 
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features which the new world-scheme presented, that are of 
interest In its presuppositions his system bears the intellec¬ 
tual stamp of its age; owing to the character of its world- 
scheme it had no small influence on the progressive development 
of the time. 

Among these presuppositions two claim our interest more 
especially. 

The artificiality and intricacy of the old world-scheme in¬ 
duced Copernicus to reflect on the possibility of conceiving the 
heavenly phenomena in another manner. This whole system 
of innumerable connected spheres and epicycles seemed to him 
to contradict the simplicity and purposiveness elsewhere revealed 
by Nature. The wisdom of Nature {naturae sagacitas) attains its 
end elsewhere by the simplest ways, without circumlocutions, and 
by means of a harmonious interaction between all the elements 
involved. She seeks to bind many effects to one single cause, 
rather than to increase the number of causes. This faith in the 
simplicity of Nature was for Copernicus and his successoie not 
only a methodological, but also a metaphysical principle. They 
would have been embarrassed had they been asked how they 
knew that Nature always proceeds according to the simplest way. 
For them this was an immediate certainty, a religious faith. 
They still felt themselves close to the heart of Nature. The 
examination of the authorisation of such presuppositions was 
one of the chief fasks of the philosophy of the following period. 
For the present men fell to boldly, land in this case the 
presupposition proved to have been happily chosen: I b made 
it necessary to find a point of view from which the order of the 
world could be apprehended and the hitherto prevailing confusion 
reduced to order. It could not but seem absurd, in face of the 
principle of simplicity, that the whole universe should move* 
round the earth—the great mass round the small one. Would 
it not«be simpler if the great mass were to remain at rest, while 
only the small masses moved ? ,, 

With this principle of simplicity was combined the principle 
which had already carried Cusanus beyond the old world-system 
(without, however, leading him to a new one), ije. the principle 
of relativity, If a motion takes place in space, says Copernicus, 
sensuous perception cannot immediately tell us what is giving. 
It may be the thing perceived. But it may also be the jner- 
cipient himself who moves. Finally, it is possible Ihat* both 
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the thing and the percipient are moving with different velocities 
or in different directions. When we are sailing it is the shore 
which seems to recede from us, akhough it is we, and not it, 
who are moving. Let us therefore suppose that the earth, the 
place from which we perceive what is going on in the universe, 
is in motion, and let us see if we shall not thus gain a simpler 
and more natural world-conception than if we assume that it 
is the objects perceived which move!®^ Copernicus' whole 
work consists in the mathematical demonstration that this 
hypothesis would lead us to assume the occurrence of phenomena 
precisely as perception exhibits them to us.« 

The new world-scheme, then, regards the sun as the central 
point and source of light of the world. Round it move the 
planets, fixed in concentric spheres, in a series in which the 
earth takes its place between Venus and Mars. Moreover the 
earth turns on its own axis. The whole universe is compre¬ 
hended within the firm and immovable heaven of the fixed 
starsi which is its outermost limit. Copernicus does not decide 
whether the world is finite or infinite ; of so much, however, he 
is sure ;—in comparison with the distance of the earth from the 
heaven of the fixed stars, the cjiameter of the earth’s orbit must 
be a vanishing quantity, since we cannot perceive any such 
apparent motion to and fro on the part of the fixed stars as 
we perceive in the planets which are near the earth. This 
enormous extension of the universe—although for Copernicus 
himself it did not indicate any bursting of the old frame—was 
one of the greatest stones of stumbling offered by the new 
theory,^^ and of this Copernicus was very well aware. con¬ 
soled himself by the reflection that men would condbde such an 
extension rather than assume such an enormous number of 
' circles as was necessary to the belief that the earth lies in 
the centre. And, moreover, is it not much more probable that 
that which is comprehended should move, than that ♦he all- 
embraging frame should be in motion? Copernicus regarded 
the sphere of the flxe(| stars as the absolute place in respect 
of which every other place and every other motion is deter¬ 
mined {communis universorum locus). Moreover, heaven is the 
most honourable part of the universe; hence immovability 
bese^gpis it. And if it were to move, it would have to be with 
siljph enormous velocity that there would be much greater reason 
to fear^its being shivered into atoms than, with Ptolemy, to 
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entertain such a fear for the earth, if it should move. The 
reason why the water and air are not left behind in the earth’s 
revolution is that they form one whole with the earth proper, and 
therefore participate in its motion. It is the same with objects 
on the earth. In this way Copernicus strove to give a brief 
answer to the physical objections to which his theory was 
open. He says nothing as to the cause of the planets moving 
round the earth. Like the ancients, he supposes circular motion 
to be the natural motion of bodies. A rectilinear motion only 
occurs when a part is separated from the whole to whicli it 
belongs.^^ It is ajways, that is to say, a sign that something 
is as it ought not to bp. Copernicus’ theory is descriptive 
in character. It is an attempt to show how the things of the 
world appear from a* certain standpoint. He was, however, not 
able to exhibit the imperative necessity of adopting this stand¬ 
point ; and he left many difficulties on particular points to be 
cleared up. 

Nevertheless one of the greatest of his successors has com¬ 
mended his courage in developing his conception undeterred 
by any difficulties, trusting reason rather than perception. 
Galilei, indeed, finds it very comprehensible that he did not 
enter, with more detail, into the arguments against it; he 
regarded these, he says, no more than the lion*’regards the 
barking of dogs. Without such courage the new conception 
would neither ha^e appeared nor have been critically investi¬ 
gated. Copernicanism affords a striking example in the history 
of thought, of the necessity of setting up ideas and hypotheses 
which may point out the way to investigation. Even in science 
chance has*a place. 

Copernicus, however, did not regard his doctrine as a mere 
hypothesis. He did not arrange for the publication of his own ^ 
work. This was entrusted to Osiander of Nurenberg, a preacher, 
who, in order that it might excite no one’s anger, wrote a 
preface describing the new doctrine as altogether hypothetical, 
adding that any attempt to work from it as a basis could 
afford purely mathematical pleasure only. The new views, he 
says, may be as goo'B as the old ones, and no one must expect 
that astit)nomy can teach us anything certain. There is no 
doubt that this preface, which had all the appearance of 
coming from the author himself, did much at the t^e 
towards preventing the theory from exciting any greft atten- 
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tion. If the author did not mean it seriously, it could 
not be of very great interest. Luther mocked at it in his Table- 
talk ; and Melancthon, in his lectures on Physics {Initiaphysicci), 
says that men invent such wonderful things only from love of 
novelty, and to display their own ingenuity; but that they are un¬ 
seemly {honestum), and that it may set a bad example if, merely 
to exercise their minds, men give themselves up to such absurd 
opinions, instead of accepting with reverence the truth as it is 
revealed by God, and contenting themselves with this, especially 
since the new doctrine is evidently contradictory to the testimony 
of the Bible. On this account Melancthoij also regarded his 
young colleague, Rheticus, as unsettled in his opinions. There 
were comparatively few who attached themselves to the new 
doctrine in the course of the sixteenth century. Among the 
most enthusiastic of these were Giordano Bruno and Kepler, 
while Galilei still held back from fear of ridicule, and Tycho 
Brahe—partly from scientific, partly from religious reasons— 
took* up a middle position between the old and the new 
systems. Bruno had already protested in forcible language 
against the idea that the cowardly preface could have been 
written by Copernicus. He hjnts that, there are people who 
contented themselves with reading the preface, and that when 
they saw thdf it dealt with mathematical speculations only, dis¬ 
missed the matter from their minds. Bruno asserts that the 
preface must have been written by some ignorant and self- 
satisfied ass, in the • hope of setting the book right with 
other.asses, and he appeals to Copernicus* own preface, from 
which it is evident that he intended his theory to be t^iken 
seriously, while, in the book itself, he speaks not* only as a 
mathematician but also as a physicist. Afterwards Kepler 
^proved, from Osiander’s own letters, that the preface was 
falsified.®* 

Even in Italy, where the ecclesiastical reaction was «ow in 
full forge, some time elapsed before the new world-scheme 
became sufficiently well known to challenge persecution. That 
it ever came to this was due not least to the great and brilliant 
thinker, who not only adopted the new wofld-scheme and wove 
it into his own web of thought, but also extended it and*deduced 
. from it his most important conclusions with respect to a general 
world-conception; while hi» own life, in turnf was determined 
byl lis ^l^ggle for the neiitr ideas. 



CHAPTER XIII 
GIORDANO BRUNO 

(a) Biography and Characteristics 

In Bruno we find the ideas of Cusanus, Telesio, and Copernicus 
bound together into a unique whole,—into the greatest philo¬ 
sophical thought-structure executed by the Renaissance, and 
which, in several respects, was prophetic in character. It estab¬ 
lished some of the most essential features of the scientific world- 
conceptions of modern times. On the other hand, Bruno offered 
on the altar of his age and sharejl its superstition and fantastical¬ 
ness, to which his passionate and impatient disposition made 
him especially susceptible. We must not go to liim for clear 
methodical teaching ; main outlines only are clearly discernible, 
but these are carried out with an inspiration which stood all 
tests. In particulars, however, he had incomplete control both 
over himself and his thoughts; he could not account ta him¬ 
self ^s to how far the latter led him away from the old faith 
with whiclf he still felt himself bound up, deride and ridicule 
it as he might. His is a figure in which neither the intellectual 
nor the moral physiognomy is clearly and sharply delineated.^ 
He was himself conscious of the contradictions and struggles 
within*him. Rooted in his nature, they were fostered by the 
circumstances under which he and his thought developed. 

His fate was decided early. He himself says that if 
the first button of one’s coat is wrongly buttoned all the 
rest are crooked. * This may be applied to the step taken 
by Phieippo Bruno (bom in 1548“ at Nola in South 
Italy) when, at sixteen years of age, he entered a monastery. 
His family seem to have belonged to the nobility, and^he 
enjoyed a good preliminary education. We know^*nothmg 
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more of his childhood—not even of what led him to become 
a monk. Perhaps he made this resolution in a mood of 
exaltation. Great oscillations between excessive enthusiasm 
and the deepest depression were among the idiosyncrasies of 
his character. He took a step which could not be cancelled, 
and yet his whole life was an attempt to cancel it. In the mon¬ 
astery, where he took the name of Gioidano, it soon became 
evident that he was little able to bend his mind to discipline 
He was repeatedly charged with heretical doings. He fiist in¬ 
curred suspicion by removing all the images of saints from his 
cell, retaining the Crucifix only ; and later, jftcr he had been 
ordained priest, by defending the teacljing of the Arians. Later 
still, during the trial before the Inquisition at Venice, he announced 
that ever since he was eighteen he had doubte'd the doctrine of the 
Trinity When he found that an indictment was being drawn 
up against him he fled to Rome to escape imprisonment, and 
when the indictment followed at his heels he fled, after laying 
aside„his monastic habit, out of Rome also. This was at the 
end of the year 1576. He now began his restless wander¬ 
ings from place to place, passionately working out his thoughts, 
and not less passionately fightii^g for the new ideas which he 
had won. There is much which tends to show that it was not 
the intellectiml side of his nature only which rebelled against 
monastic discipline. His was a strongly sensual nature, and 
he has himself said that not all the snows of Caucasus could 
avail to allay the fires .within him. He had a hard struggle, 
therefore, to ennoble his impulses, so that out of the “animal 
affects ’* might develop an “ heroic affect.*’ Nor was it 
asceticism that enabled him to reach this goal. A sequence 
of poems, to which he afterwards gave an allegorical explana- 
•tion (in De gV Heroict Furort), but which originally, there can be 
no doubt, were love poems, witness to this In a comedy, the 
material for which must have been collected during hi« stay 
in the neighbourhood of his home, circumstances arc depicted, 
and expressions used, which are astonishing in their coarseness, 
even when we remember that the inhabitants of Nola were 
famous for their loose tongues. Although •he had entered the 
monastery while quite young he was never alienated from life, 
which, indeed, stirred so vigorously within him that it soon 
drove him out into the wprld again. Intellectual troubles, 
however,^were the actual cause of the breach. After his flight 
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from Rome he wandered about for some years in North Italy. 

For some time he kept a school for small childr^ at Noli, 

near Genoa, where he alsok instructed some young noblemen 

in astronomy. He was probably at this time an adherent of 

Copernicus. According to his own statement he had become 

acquainted with him in early youth. He was at first unable 

to discover anything but madness in the new doctrine, but 

soon its truth and importance dawned upon him, especially 

after he had learnt sufficient mathematics to follow out in 

detail the reasoning on which it was based. He now fell* the 

necessity of going farther than his teacher, who, still entangled 

in ancient and mediaeval astronomy, adhered to the limitation 

of the world and the immovability of the eight spheres. For 

Bruno the world is limitless (since every attempt to establish 

an absolute limit is unauthorised), and it includes an infinity 

of worlds like our own, each with its central point. The 

Deity works at every point of this infinite universe as the 

inner soul which embraces and animates all. Such wer^ the 

thoughts which now unfolded themselves in Bruno’s mindt 

In addition to Copernicus, Cusanus and Telesio exercised 

great influence upon him, Th^ manner in which their thoughts 

reappeared in him will become clear when we describe the 

special motivation of his teaching. We shall here only point 

out that this modified conception of the world set him in 

sharp opposition to the prevailing Aristotelian philosophy on 

which the theology of that time was based, and which stood 

or fell with the old world-scheme. Unable to find a^^ fixed 

abode in North Italy, although he wandered through it as far 

as Venice,®he crossed the Alps and arrived at Geneva in 1579. 

He seems here to have been regarded as belonging to the 

Reformed Church, although at the trial before the Inquisitioni» 

at Venice he denied his apostasy. But it has been discovered 

that Ws name, in his own writing, is entered on the University 

books, and adherence to the Calvinistic confession of faith was 

a condition of this. Papers have been discovered, too,‘'proving 

that he engaged in a violent quarrel with one of the professors 

at the gymnasium ‘ and with the clergy of the town: it was 

especially laid to his charge that he had called the latter 

“ Pedagogues ” ; he had also advanced heretical opinions. He 

was therefore ^excommunicated,. and the excommunication 

was not rescinded until he had expressed his soi^w 

* # 
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at what had occurred. This episode evidently presupposes 
that Bruno*had, at any rate externally, given in his adherence 
to the Reformed Church. Thus the theocratic government of 
Calvinism made itself fell immediately, and we may be sure that 
this experience, together with others made during his residence 
in Protestant countries, laid the foundation of the harsh judg¬ 
ment which he afterwards passed on Protestantism, especially 
in its Calvinistic form. Bruno little guessed what was to be 
the historical outcome of Calvinism ; he only saw the dark side 
of itf and this caused him to leave Geneva after a few months 
and go to the south of France. In Toulouse, where he was 
well received, he began to give lectures at the University, and 
was installed as professor, an office which he held for two years. 
Here, too, he lectured on astronomy and the Aristotelian philo¬ 
sophy. This was the quietest period of his life, although 
here, too, he fell out with the savants^ most likely on account 
of the innovations which he wished to introduce. It is worthy 
of nqj:e, if we are rightly to understand Bruno’s relation to 
Catholicism, that as early as the Toulouse period he took 
measures towards returning into the bosom of the Catholic 
Church—measures which he renewed in Paris. He thought 
that, without returning to the Roister, he might live on good 
terms with the Church. He hardly regarded his relation with 
the Church as broken off. He believed he could reconcile the 
essentials of Christianity with his new ideas, and he thought 
that the Church could, sanction that explanation of dogmatic 
ideas yhich was the necessary presupposition of this reconcilia¬ 
tion. The unfavourable impression made upon him by Pro¬ 
testantism fostered his longing for union with the i^^^hurcfi he 
had deserted, even though he felt it needed a radical reform. 
>Sut both at Toulouse and in Paris the return to his cloister 
was made a first condition of reconciliation, and to this he 
could not consent. His wish was to live quietly, and to pursue 
his studies, without again subjecting himself to monastic disci¬ 
pline. *lrhis view of Bruno’s relations to Catholicism is sup¬ 
ported by his utterancesBuring the trial before the Inquisition ; 
moreover, the fact that he returned to ftaly at all is only 
comprehensible on this supposition. • 

When the Civil War put an end to Bruno’s activity at the 
University of Toulouse he yent to Paris (iS^i) and was here 
muth aj^plauded on his appearance as a teacher at the 

I 
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Academy. In addition to scholastic subjects, hfe taught both 
the so-called art of Lull—a kind of thought-schematism with 
which he was much engrossed, and of which he has treated in 
a whole series of works—and also the art of Mnemonics, to 
which he likewise attributed great importance. King Henry 
III. summoned him to his court, that he might explain to him his 
ideas. He won the favour of the King, and on his recommenda¬ 
tion he was received, on his going to England in 15 8 3, in the 
house of the French Ambassador, the Marquis of Castelnau. In 
the works which he published in London he praises the H*bspi- 
tality and good breeding of the Ambassador and his family in 
the highest terms. He \yas less well pleased with the English, 
whom he thought barbarians. Even their scholars, for the 
most part, formed no exception. He aired his dislike of both 
learned and lay in La cena delle ceneri, the first of a 
series of works written in Italian which were published in 
London. The truth is, that it was in England that he first 
appeared in the rdie of reformer of the world-conception, and 
now he learnt, to use his own expression, what it was “t6 
cast pearls before swine.” Bruno was not only enthusiastic 
for the new ideas which wer^ever shaping themselves more 
clearly within him, and the time to announce which had now 
come, but he had also a great feeling of his owff importance, 
which he expressed in a somewhat bombastic style. Others 
beside conservative pedants were provoked by the letter which 
he wrote to the Vice-Chancellor of the. University of Oxford 
to announce his advent. He described himself as a teacher of 
pure and innocent wisdom; as a philosopher famous at all the 
academies* of Europe, with whom only barbarians and rustics 
were unacquainted; as the arouser of slumbering souls, the 
vanquisher of ignorance, whose gaze was fastened on intellec-^ 
tual culture only; hated by the stupid and the hypocritical, 
greeted with joy by honest and serious men, and so on, and 
so on. Much of this bombast must, of course, be ascribed to 
the taste of the time. The University of Oxford opened its 
doors to him, and he lectured for some*time on his psycho¬ 
logical and astronomical theories. His ideas concerning the 
unity of the life of the soul under the many different forms in 
which it appears both contemporaneously and successively iti 
the world, and ^he infinity of the universe,—since the earth 
instead of being the absolute centre is only one th&^in- 
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numerable heavenly bodies in constant motion, no one of 
which possesses the smallest right to claim to be the centre— 
were ideas well calculated to exgte both bewilderment and 
indignation among the Oxford scholastics. The lectures had 
to be broken off. In one of the public disputations too, in 
which, according to his own report, he fifteen times reduced his 
opponent, “the Coryphaeus of the University,” to silence, he 
believed he had received proofs of rudeness on the part of the 
professional scholars. And the same thing happened in the 
disfJUtation of which he has given a detailed description in his 
La cena delle ceneri. Nevertheless he did not abandon the 
hope that his ideas would be attended witli favourable results, 
but used the time he spent at the French Minister's to write a 
series of works in Italian, in which he has given the fullest and 
finest presentation of his views. Restless and torn asunder 
as his life was, yet he had the greatest happiness which is 
granted to a thinker; for he succeeded in developing his 
ideas as fully and clearly as was possible at the stage at which 
he had arrived. In spite of all opposition, his visit to London 
was a happy time for Bruno. A few distinguished men, such 
as Philip Sidney and Fulke Greville, showed him friendship; 
he moved in aristocratic circles and even gained the entn^e to 
Queen Elia&beth, whom he eulogises in his works under the 
name of Amphitrite, Queen of the Sea. In his later works, 
moreover, he modifies his unfavourable judgment on the 
English. But there ,is no ground for supposing that there 
was ^ny real comprehension of his views, even in small and 
select circles. At any rate no trace of it can be pointed 
out; indeed we hear nothing about Bruno’s residence in 
England except from his own report. Philosophical interest 
« in England ran in quite another direction from that taken 
by Bruno, both then and in the following age. The time 
for the comprehension of Bruno did not come till late^ The 
thoughts akin to Bruno’s ideas, which arc to be found in 
Shake 4 >eare, especially in Hamlet^ are derived^ in the first 
instance, when the5^ d6 not spring from the thought of the 
great poet himself,^* from Montaigne an(^ other contemporary 
authors. « 

♦ During his residence in London, Bruno developed an 
astonishing productivity. ^ In addition tp the work on 
Mtemoj^ics (with the above-mentioned prefatory letter to the 
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Vice-Chancellor of Oxford) he here published five important 
Italian dialogues, which contained an exposition of his philo¬ 
sophical ideas. In the first,,Zrt cena delle ceneri, the Copernican 
theory is discussed, together with Bruno’s foundation and ex¬ 
tension of it Next followed Bruno’s chief work, Della causa, 
Principio ed Uno (On Cause, Principle, and Unity), in which he 
unfolded his speculative and religio-philosophical ideas. It is 
continued in the dialogue Dell' Infinito Universo e Dei Mondi 
(On the Infinite Universe and the Worlds), which gives a more 
thorough-going exposition of his doctrine of the infinite, df^rine 
principle, which reveals itself in an infinity of worlds and beings. 
After having unfolded his views on the theoretical side in these 
works, he gives his moral philosophy and his practical conception 
of life in the Spacdo della Bestia Trionfante (Expulsion of the 
Brute Triumphant), to which Cabala del Cavallo Pegaseo and 
De gV Ileroici Fuyori (On Heroic Affects) are sequels. Many 
sections in these works are distinguished by their thoughtfulness 
and depth of feeling, as well as by their practical form of state¬ 
ment. But these alternate with other sections in which either 
the old Scholasticism reappears, or fancy runs over into fantasti- 
calness, or the author struggles with speech in his efforts to 
express the inexpressible. xRis latter trait is perhaps the 
one which is most characteristic of Bruno. Hi» world-con¬ 
ception is essentially motivated by the new way of looking at 
things which Copernicus had introduced. But Bruno saw 
how far-reaching were its consequences, .and that in the same 
moment that we dislodge the earth from its place of rest in 
the centre of the umversum we lose all right to posit rest 
and *bouncfciries anywhere in the world. The endeavour to 
ground the world-conception on the data of experience was 
now combined with a movement which led beyond the limits - 
of experience. And, convinced as Bruno was that the highest 
reveals^ itself in Nature, he was at the same time equally 
convinced that any revelation or sequence of revelations 
whatever is inadequate to express its fulness and iti unity, 
so that of it no opposites hold gbod,* as no words are 
adequate to exprets it. No thought, no number, and no 
measure suffice, even though Nature is determined in all parts 
alike by measure, number, and thought He is as muclw 
convinced of the |iecessity as of the^^inadequacy of the scientific 
view. In one of his philosophic poems he says:— * 
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Con senso, con rnggion, con mentc scerno, 

Ch’ atto, misura, et conto non comprende 
Quel vigor, mole et nunicw, che tende 
Oltr^ ogn’ inferior, mezzo et supcmo.' 

Thus the instructed ignorance {docta ignorantia), which wc 
know from Nicolaus of Cusa is Bruno’s last w'ord also. But he 
stands nearer to the world of experience and devotes greater 
interest to it than did the theologian, who regarded the investiga¬ 
tion, of the essence and the limit of thought chiefly as a ladder 
to the mystical absorption in the contemplation of the Deity. 
Bruno does not lose himself, however, in this contemplation of 
the external world. He is convinced that the Deity works at 
the heart of the world, and is to be found at every point. 
The external, childish distinctions between the heavens and 
the earth have disappeared, but only (as later in Boehme) to 
make room for the feeling that the highest is everywhere, if 
only our mind is open to it. But then the work begins again 
within the sphere of the inner life. Here, too, we find sharp con¬ 
trasts, a flood of waves without limit, a striving after an infinite 
goal. This thought occurs chiefly in the Dc gV Heroici Furori, 
where it is expressed in a \>fcalth of poems and allegories, 
psychological reflections and ethical ideas. Pleasure and pain 
are bound up together, so that we cannot choose the one with¬ 
out taking the other with it; the only way to victory leads 
through danger and destruction; and the danger is not only 
external, it is also within us; the will must be abased that 
it m*y be able to mount aloft, and repentance is among 
virtues as the swan among birds. For Bruno there is a tragic 
relation between knowledge and truth, between the will and its 
aims. The highest for him was the feeling of this disproportion 
together with unceasing striving. 

Eh bench’ ii fin braronto non consegua, 

£ ’n tanto studio T alma si dilegua, 

Basta che sia si nobiimente accesa! ^ 

Bruno found contradictions in rich measure in his own 
nature and in his own fate. Ideal aspirations and a passionate 

^ Thought and senses alike teach me that no act of thought, no m&suring, and 
Do reckoning, are able to comprehend a force, a mass, and a numljcr which extend 
be)rond eve^ limit—inferior as well as superior—and every mean. 

I Even if the goal aimed at be ntver reached, even tnoug|h the soul be consumed 
by the viote;K» of its strivings, yet it is enough that such a noble fire should have 
been kindm within it. 
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pursuit of knowledge on the one hand j on the other, self-assertion 
and sensual lust; here were problems enough, and here, too, 
were reefs enough, on whfch his character, as it developed, 
might founder, altogether apart from external circumstances. 
And how complicated and varying were these! A fugitive 
monk who could not feel at home in the Protestant countries 
through which he wandered, but who judged Protestantism still 
more hardly than the Church which had excommunicated him I 
A thinker who would overthrow all traditionary systems fo* the 
sake of a new system which his thought strove unceasingly to 
frame and which "met with no understanding from his con¬ 
temporaries ! A Southertier, who felt in Northern Europe as 
though he were among barbarians in a strange land I 

After spending two years in England, Bruno returned to 
Paris with the French Ambassador, where he made his second 
futile attempt at a reconciliation with the Catholic Church. He 
held a public disputation at the University, in which he attacked 
the Aristotelian philosophy and defended the new world-con¬ 
ception. Freedom of thought was here defended in clear and 
forcible language. The invitation to this disputation {Acrotismus^ 
printed probably first in Paris, ^586, later in Wittenberg, 1588) 
is one of the clearest of Bruno’s works. It gives, jn a concise 
form, the most important of the ideas set forth in the Italian 
dialogues. Soon after the disputation he quitted Paris, probably 
on account of political disturbances. After this he wandered 
between several German universities. At Marburg he was 
refused permission to teach, which led to a violent encounter 
with‘the rqptor of the University, who struck his name out of 
the list, where it was already entered among the students. 
He was probably excluded as a Catholic ; his writings could 
hardly have been known. In Wittenberg, on the other hand, 
he was allowed to give lectures, and here he passed two quiet 
years. But then came a new duke and he was obliged to 
withdraw. In his farewell address he praises German learning 
as represented by Cusanus, Paracelsus, and Copernicus, and 
extols Luther, bec^se he led the struggle against the power 
of the Church: like a modern Hercules he had fought with 
Cerberus and his triple, crown I 

Once more he resumed his unsettled life. After staying a 
short time at Prague and Helmsfedt he went to Frankftirt, 
where he devoted a quiet year to publishing a series o#l^rittngs 
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in which, partly in the form of didactic poems, he gave a 
systematic exposition of his doctrine. Unlike the London 
works these are written in Latin, probably because they were 
intended for the German savants. This series of writings is 
further remarkable because in them Bruno approximates to an 
atomistic conception of Nature (in his Dc tripHci Mini mo) and 
because, in his exposition of the new world-scheme (in the 
De Immenso\ he made use of Tycho Brahe’s inquiry into the 
paths of comets, which notably confirmed the ideas he had 
developed earlier. Side by side with this, however, these works 
contain several abstruse and symbolical .arguments, which 
are only interesting as showing t(^ what straits men were 
reduced to in default of scientific data. Bruno has in this, as 
in other points, a certain resemblance to Kepler, in whom, too, 
great scientific ideas are curiously combined with symbolical 
speculations. 

Before these books were through the press, Bruno was 
obliged to leave Frankfurt. In the preface to the De triplici 
Minima^ which he was no longer able to supervise, the publishers 
state that the author has been torn from them by a sudden 
accident {casu repentino avulst^). He was probably expelled 
from the town ; papers have been found which prove that the 
Frankfurter*magistrates regarded him with suspicion from his 
arrival. The expression used by the publishers indicates no 
voluntary journey. Moreover he had received an invitation to 
go to Italy which he would, we may be sure, have accepted in 
any onse. In a sonnet he compares himself to a moth flutter¬ 
ing towards the candle, in allusion to the impulse towards 
truth, irresistible though painful. The thought of hiS fatherland 
seems to have excited a similar desire within him. In all his 
weary wanderings north of the Alps he had never been able to 
find a new fatherland. But what dangers awaited the runaway 
monk on his return ! The fact that the invitation cane from 
Venice^perhaps made him feel safe. A young Venetian noble¬ 
man, Giovanni Mocen^o, who had studied one of Bruno’s 
works on Mnemonics, learnt from his bookseller that the author 
was living at Frankfurt He accordingly iSvited him to Venice, 
that he might have the benefit of his instructions. He seems 
to have believed that Bruno was also versed in the black arts, 

it was probably into these that he wished to be initiated. 
Brupo apeepted the invitation. After his sudden departure from 
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Frankfurt he stayed for some time in Zurich, where he lectured 
to some young men, and it was from here (in the autumn of 
1591) that he started on hik ill-starred journey across the Alps. 
In Venice he instructed Mocenigo, and finally lived in his house. 
After the lapse of some time, however, his pupil complained 
that he was not learning everything he wished to learn. He 
also began to be troubled with qualms of conscience at harbour¬ 
ing a heretic. In obedience to his confessor he now informed 
against Bruno to the Inquisition, and confined him in his l^puse ‘ 
until he was taken to their prison (23rd May 1592). 

Bruno broke down at the trial. He protested against 
various wanton expressions, torn out of their context, which 
were ascribed to him in Mccenigo’s report; he explained that 
at heart he had always remained true to the faith of the 
Church, though, as a fugitive monk, he had not been able to 
take part in its worship, and though he had taught in 
his philosophy things which led indirectly to collision with its 
dogmas. Finally, he begged forgiveness on his knees for all 
his errors and expressed a wish to do some penance, after which 
he might again be received into the bosom of the Church. To 
understand how Bruno couldi^ thus deny what he had so 
enthusiastically promulgated, we must remember that he him¬ 
self never realised that the breach between the Catholic Church 
and himself was irreparable. His repeated attempts to obtain 
a reconciliation prove this. And the disagreeable impression 
which he had received of Protestantism rftust also have inclined 
him in that direction. Even when in Venice, he had told 
seveiial people, who attested the fact before the Inquisition, 
that he was engaged on a work which he intended to submit 
to the Pope; in consideration of this book and of his literary 
activity in general, he hoped he would be allowed to live hi 
Rome. He also intended to lay before the Pope the works 
which ‘he had already published, trusting that he would be 
granted absolution for his transgressions. Perhaps he thought 
that the symbolic truth which his philosophy enabled him 
to attribute to ecclesiastical notions might cause the former to 
be tolerated, especially since he could, in virtue of the docta 
ignorantfat concede to faith an independent place, outside the 
sphere of philosophy. He accordingly gave the Inquisitors an 
unreserved account of his career arid of his philosophy: he l^ld 
them, that what the Church called the Holy Spiril wa| for 
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him the soul of the world which held the universe together; 
that while, after death, catholicamente pariando, souls pass into 
Purgatory or Hades, he taught se^ttendo le raggion filosofiche^ 
that the life of the soul is imperishable and continually takes 
on new forms—a truth he found expressed in the old doctrine 
of metempsychosis. He did not go so far as- to say with 
Pomponazzi that a thing might be true in theology without 
being true in philosophy. He believed, not in a double truth, 
but ^n a double form of the truth. The relation of his 
philosophy to the doctrines of the Church seemed to him 
rather like the relation of the Copernican theory to sensuous 
perception. It must, however, be admitted that he never gained 
complete clearness as to his own meaning. This makes it 
all the easier to understand how he—the man of moods, who 
fluctuated between states of exaltation and dejection—came to 
break down, and in order to secure the prospect of a quiet 
literary life, which he may well have longed for after the restless 
years of a wandering scholar, to make, like Galilei after him, 
the required confession, instead of opposing his own conception 
of Christianity to the dogmatism of the Church. 

This might, perhaps, have served him ; in which case he 
would not have figured in the world’s history as the hero 
whom we now know. But meantime the Inquisition at Rome 
had heard of the trial and demanded that he should be given 
up to them, on the ground not only that he was guilty of gross 
heresy, but also that lib had taken refuge in flight from previous 
accusations, both from Rome and Naples. After some hesita¬ 
tion, the Venetian Government handed him over, and npw a 
new trial began at Rome, Only a few fragmentary papers of 
the trial are now extant; the others having mysteriously 
disappeared from the papal archives.®^ Hence it has never 
been explained why Bruno spent six years in a Roman 
prison. Only so much is clear—that the Roman Inqtisitors, 
among9)t whom the future Cardinal Bellarmin made him¬ 
self particularly copspii^uous, displayed greater zeal than the 
Venetians. They searched through Bruno’s works and made 
out a list of eight gross heresies, of which they demanded the 
recantation. At the head stood the denial of the* Catholic 
doctrine of the Eucharist. Probably his view that there are 
an^nfinite number of worlds was also counted to him for un- 
rigl^eom^ess.®® This was heretical because it seemed to con- 
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tradict revelation, which could not have'taken place more than 
once. For the same reason the belief in the antipodes was 
considered heretical in the Middle Ages. From what little we 
know of the trial we see, however, that the Pope attempted to 
limit the recantation which was to be demanded of Bruno to 
such propositions as had long been condemned by the Church; 
those propositions, that is to say, which were immediately 
connected with Copernicanism were to be left out of the 
question. But Bruno refused to concede to this more concise 
requirement. He contended that he had not been guifty of 
any heresy; it wa^ the Inquisitors who had read an heretical 
tendency into his views^ he had nothing to recant. This 
attitude of his is confirmed by the view we have already 
expressed of his relation to Catholicism. With death before 
him, he held fast to his conception of Christianity in opposition 
to the Church’s view, and he would no more abjure his philo¬ 
sophical than his religious views. He drew up a defence to be 
submitted to the Pope; it was opened but not read. 

Sentence was passed on Bruno on the 9th of February 
1600. He was degraded, excommunicated, and handed over 
to the temporal power, the Governor of Rome, with the usual 
hypocritical request that he should be punished mildly and 
without shedding of blood. To which Bruno answered with a 
menacing gesture: “Ye who pass judgment over me feel, 
maybe, greater fear than I upon whom it is passed.” He 
meant that they feared the truth while he himself had only to 
overcome the fear of suffering for truth’s sake. He now saw 
clearly what he had not realised at Venice, i.e. that it was a 
question df defending the rights of free inquiry into truth. 
Now he no longer wavered. On the 17th of February 1600 
he was burnt alive on the Campo di flora and met his death 
with firmness. He put aside a priest who would have reached 
him accrucifix, and died without uttering a groan. His ashes 
were cast to the winds. In 1889, on the place where^ he was 
burnt, a statue was erected to him, to yhich the whole civilised 
world contributed, and the Italian State now boasts of possess¬ 
ing the finest editidh of his works. 

Now that we have become acquainted with the life and 
personality of this the greatest of the Renaissance philosophers, 
we will proceed to give a detailed account of his philosoph}^ 
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(^) Establishment and Extension of the New World-Scheme 

Giordano is one of the first thinkers to realise clearly 
that great thoughts are due to a long successive series 
of experiences. He believed himself to have uttered great 
thoughts, but, at the same time, he is very well aware 
of how much he owes to his predecessors, especially to the 
astrqjiomers, on whose observations he relied. While, in the 
age of the Renaissance, men were still inclined to look back to 
antiquity as the source of all truth, just as the Church looked 
back to the time when the revelation took place, Bruno 
asserts that the men of the present time are older than “ the 
ancients,” since they have a richer experience on which to 
build than the latter. Eudoxus did not know so much as 
Hipparchus, nor Hipparchus as Copernicus. And he commends 
Copernicus, not only for having carried on the work of his 
predecessors, but more especially for his strong and magnani¬ 
mous spirit, which raised him above the prejudices of the 
many, and the illusions of the senses, and enabled him to 
establish a new world-scheme.# In his Latin didactic poem, 
“ On the Immeasurable and the Countless Worlds,” he breaks out 
into a hymn of praise in honour of Copernicus. He reproaches 
him, however, for having halted too soon, i.e. before he had 
deduced all the consequences of his ideas. He therefore 
needed a commentatefr, able “to think out all that was in¬ 
volved in his discovery,” and this office Bruno claims for himself. 
He opened men’s eyes to the infinitude of the universe, shqwed 
that this can no more have absolute limits than there can be 
fixed “ spheres ” separating the different regions of the world 
from one another, and that a single law and a single force 
prevail throughout the world, so that wherever we may find 
ourselves we cannot get away from God who rules threfighout 
the san»e; moreover we have no need to go beyond ourselves 
to find Him. Our jprespnt task is to assign the grounds on 
which Bruno builds in his establishment and further develop¬ 
ment of the Copernican world-scheme. These may be reduced 
to two main considerations—of which one is episteAiological 
and the other religio-philosophical. 

i^The old world-scheme, ^ith the earth as the central point 
and. thenfixed spheres as the outermost limits, has no right 
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to appeal to the evidence of the senses. If we examine the 
different sense-images which we receive when we move, we see 
that the horizon continually changes as we change our place. 
Rightly interpreted, so far from proving to us that there is an 
absolute centre and an absolute limit to the world, sense- 
perception shows us the contrary, i.e. the possibility of con¬ 
ceiving any place whatever, wherever we may be, or can 
convey ourselves in imagination, as the central point, and also 
the possibility of constantly changing and extending the limits 
of our world. And in harmony with this testimony of sense- 
perception is the capacity of our imagination and of our thought 
to continue unceasingly 4 o add number to number, magnitude 
to magnitude, form to form ; moreover we are impelled to do 
this by an impulse and striving which stir within us and which 
are never satisfied with what we have already attained. It 
would be inconceivable, thinks Bruno, that our imagination 
and our thought should surpass Nature, and that this continual 
possibility of taking new views should correspond to no reality 
in the world. P'rom the subjective impossibility of setting a 
limit and of affirming an absolute central point he now argues 
that there is no limit and no^:entral point. In proof of this 
Bruno relies, as he himself tells us, on the ^ fundamental 
condition of our knowledge {la conditione del modo nostro de 
intendere). In strict consistency with this view—a consequence, 
however, which he only incidentally points out—Bruno some¬ 
where remarks that we have, properly * speaking, no right to 
conceive the universe as a totality, if it have no limit. ” 

3 ince the horizon forms itself anew round every place 
occupied l 5 y the spectator as its central point, every determina¬ 
tion of place must be relative. The universe looks different 
according to whether we conceive it to be regarded from the 
earth, the moon, Venus, the sun, etc. One and the same place 
will, according to the different points from which it is regarded 
{respectu diversorum), be centre, pole, zenith, or nadir, u Deter¬ 
minations such as “ over ” and “ under ”edo jiot therefore signify, 
as the old world-scheme presupposes, any absolute relation. It 
is only when we assume definite points of view that we invest 
such expressions with definite significance. And as with the 
relativity of place so with the relativity of motion. Motion is 
only conceived in its relation to on^ fixed point, and all dep^ds 
on where we suppose this fixed point to be. One# and the 
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same motion will present a different appearance according to 
whether I regard it from the earth or from the sun, and 
wherever I may place myself in thought, my own standpoint 
will always appear to me to be immovable. We must not 
demand, therefore, that absolute certainty shall attend the 
distinction between that which is at rest and that which is in 
motion. The old world-scheme takes as given exactly what 
has to be proved, viz. that the earth is the fixed point from 
which every motion is to be measured. From the relativity of 
motidh follows the relativity of time. For no absolutely 
regular motion can be discovered, and we possess no records 
which can prove to us that all the stars have taken up exactly 
the same position, with regard to tfic earth, as those they 
previously occupied, and that their motions are absolutely 
regular. We can therefore find no absolute measure of time. 
Since motion appears different when regarded from different 
stars, there must, if it is to be taken as the measure of time, 
be as many times in the universe as there are stars. 

Nor have the concepts of heaviness and lightness any more 
absolute significance than have determinations of place. For, 
according to Aristotle, heaviness was the tendency to seek out 
the central point of the world, and, since the earth was the 
heaviest element, it followed that it was the central point of 
the world. But the qualities of heaviness and lightness are 
predicable of the particles of every individual heavenly body in 
their relation to this body as a whole. When that which is 
heavy ^alls, it does so because it seeks to return to the place in 
which it is at home and where it can best maintain itself. The 
particles of the sun are heavy in relation to the su«, those of 
the earth in relation to the earth. With regard to the universe 
as a totality, the concepts of lightness and heaviness have as 
little validity as motion and the determinations of place and 
time. They only receive significance in relation to a particular 
heavenly body or to a particular system. This theory of 
weight ft identical with that held by Copernicus, only that 
Bruno lays the chief ^mpliasis on the fact that it is the impulse 
to self-preservation which causes the part^to seek out their 
whole. Copernicus, too, relies on the relativity of o^r deter¬ 
minations, but he pauses half-way. It is Bruno’s merit to have 
carried out this principle, £g;id to have showg what are the 
cdtilbquences following from it. In Bruno, too, we meet for the 
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first time with a decided answer to one of the most weighty 
objections against Copernicus, t,e. that objects falling on to the 
earth cannot fall on a s| 3 bt perpendicularly below the point 
from which they started, but must fall a little to the west of 
this. For Bruno shows that a stone thrown from the top of a 
mast will fall at the foot of the mast because, from the 
beginning of its fall, it has participated, by means of strength 
imparted to it {virtu impressa)^ in the motion of the ship. If, 
on the other hand, the stone had been thrown down from a 
point outside the ship, it would have fallen a little f&rther 
back. Bruno heje enters on a train of thought of very great 
significance, and which ^fterwards led Galilei to the discovery 
of the law of inertia. 

Closely connected, in Bruno’s theory, with the principle of 
relativity is the principle that Nature is everywhere essentially the 
same {indifferensa della natura). From relations as we find them 
with us, he concludes to relations in other places in the universe. 
An experience of his childhood led him to adopt this method. 
From the hill Gcada, near Nola, which lay at his feet covered 
with forests and vines, he looked at the distant Vesuvius which 
appeared to him small, as wejil as bare and unfruitful. But 
when, on one occasion, he had wandered as far as Vesuvius he 
perceived that the two hills had exchanged aspects.* - Now it was 
Vesuvius which was high and wooded, while the Cicada was 
low and bare. The same principle which led him to establish 
and extend Copernicanism through the assumption of the 
infinity of the universe also led him to assume, as a matter of 
course, that the same relations exist everywhere, where we have 
no experience to the contrary. He now conceives the other 
heavenly bodies as similar to the earth, and the other systems 
as similar to the solar system, so that the fixed stars become 
suns surrounded by planets. There is no ground for assuming 
anything else but that the same force is everywhere in opera¬ 
tion. But, in that case, Copernicus was not justified in 
following the ordinary conception and supposing all die fixed 
stars to be equally distant from us, andto lie in one and the 
same sphere. Pei-haps it only appears as if they always 
maintained the same distance from us and from one another. 
Distant ships appear immovable, and yet they are often moving 
with no small velocity. Whether*this is the case with the fixed 
stars can certainly only be established by observations^xterifting 
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through many years, and which may even, perhaps, not yet have 
been begun. But the reason that such observations have not yet 
been set on foot is precisely this firih conviction that the fixed 
stars never change their place, either in relation to us or to one 
another! Thus it is evident that the principle of the " in¬ 
difference of Nature” (or, as it is called nowadays, the prin¬ 
ciple of actuality), no less than the principle of relativity from 
which it is deduced, will be productive, since it leads to new 
investigations. Bruno has a much keener sense of the necessity 
of confirming theoretical and subjective considerations by the 
method of experience than is generally jittributed to him. 
“ What could we think without all tl^e observations that have 
been collected ? ” he asks. He is certainly no mere enthusiast 
for the infinite. He sought to show, by means of a thoughtful 
and critical examination, what are the presuppositions on which 
the old world-scheme rests, and how justifiable and natural it 
is to bring forward other assumptions. And the onusprobandi^ 
he thinks, lies first of all with those who assert the limitation of 
the universe; for does not experience show us that wherever 
we may go the boundaries always change with our progress ? 
And why should the universe extend no further than to eight 
spheres, as even Copernicus still believed ? Why not to a 
ninth, a t6hth, and so on? Because our sense-perception 
is limited, wc have no right to conclude that the universe is 
limited also. Bruno’s greatest merit is the energy with which 
he thought himself • into the new world-conception, and 
demauded its verification in detail. On this account his 
teaching is more than an anticipation of genius. The episte¬ 
mological foundation on which he bases it has lasting signifi¬ 
cance. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that the passionate 
consistency with which he proceeded often led him to express 
himself with greater certainty than he was by rights entitled to. 
Small wonder if the zeal with which he laboured, and* which 
was necessary to the surmounting of obstacles, carried him 
beyond the goal. 

By means of tfie relativity of place-determinations Bruno 
had, as we saw, overthrown the old doctrfhe of the elements 
according to which they were characterised by heas^iness or 
lightness as absolute qualities, and to each one was assigned its 
“ natural place ” in the universe. But with this doctrine the 
distinction between the heavenly and the sublunary world 
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vanished, as also the prejudice that no change could take 
place in heaven. Bruno was especially anxious to over¬ 
throw the belief in the fiked spheres. He shows that this 
belief is a corollary from the assumption that the earth is 
the absolute central point. As soon as we have thoroughly 
grasped the idea that every heavenly body is, so to say, a 
central point, and can move freely in space, as the earth does, 
the necessity for believing in fixed spheres disappears. And 
why should the heavenly bodies require external forces to move 
them ? Each one of them, like every other creature in the world, 
has an inner impulse to motion which carries it forwards ; every 
heavenly body and every little world has in itself a source of life 
and motion, and space is the great ethereal medium in which the 
all-embracing world-soul is active; there is therefore no need 
for special spirits of the spheres to set particular regions in 
motion. Bruno found a confirmation of his view in Tycho 
Brahe’s investigations into the nature of comets. He may, 
perhaps, have composed the Latin didactic poem “On the 
Immeasurable and the Countless Worlds ” on purpose to show 
how these investigations confirmed the opinions which he had 
deduced on other grounds in^ his Italian dialogue “ On the 
Infinite Universe and the Worlds.” He here eulogises the 
Danish investigator as the first astronomer of his day {Ticho 
DanuSy nobilissimus atque princeps astronomorum nostri temporis) 
and as the man who put an end to the fixed spheres which were 
supposed to enclose our world in layers.®®. For the comets go 
straight through the “ spheres,” whose crystal masses ai;e said 
to divide the different regions of the world from one another 1 
'these are all Bruno’s views that can be brought together 
under the point of view of an epistemological foundation of the 
new world-scheme. We will now pass on to what may be 
called the religio-philosophical foundation. This is taken from 
the id«a of the infinity of the Deity, an idea which Bruno had, 
from the beginning, regarded as unquestionable; and which he 
might also safely assume to be shared by his readers and 
opponents, even though they might no{ ha'O'e been clear as to 
all it involved. Ter Bruno it seemed a contradiction that no 
infinite effect should correspond to the infinite cause. If the 
Deity, which in its original unity embraces all that is unfolded 
in the universe, is infinite, then the universe which is the un¬ 
folded form of God’s essence must be infinite. Ko force liiitits 
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itself, and the infinite force has nothing by which it can be 
limited. If the Deity is conceived as the principle of good, 
must we not then assume that it w^ll impart all that it can ? 
Shall we suppose it to be envious or niggardly ? The infinite 
perfection must express itself in infinitely many creatures and 
worlds. It is not justifiable to attribute to the Deity a force 
or a possibility which does not become reality. This opposition 
between possibility and reality is only valid for finite creatures, 
and must not be transferred to the Deity. Otherwise we shall 
have*two Gods,—one possible, and one real or active,—in 
opposition to one another; a blasphemous tl^pory contradictory 
to the unity of God. Jakob Boehm^e, as we saw above, was 
not afraid of this blasphemy. His religio-philosophical specu¬ 
lations remind us, in several points, of those of Bruno; and for 
him too the new conception of the world had significance. But 
Bochme was concerned with the problem of evil, not that of the 
interconnection of the world. The religio-philosophical proof 
on which Bruno relies did not originate with himself. As he 
himself mentions, it had already been established by Pietro 
Manzoli of Ferrara, who, under the name of Palingenius, 
published a Latin didactic ^o^m^UZodiacus vitae^ Lyons, 1552), 
in which he taught the infinity of the universe; although he 
conceives the world-scheme with fixed spheres in the tradi¬ 
tional way; in addition to the eight spheres Palingenius intro¬ 
duces an incorporeal and infinite world of light. It does not 
derogate from the originality of Bruno that he thus made use 
of foriper thinkers, e.g. Palingenius here, and, in other passages, 
Cusanus, Copernicus, and the old Atomists. In all cases he 
reduces their thoughts to greater coherency, and cart-ies them 
out with greater consistency and on a basis of richer experience 
than was possible to them. 

It seemed to Bruno as if he had never breathed freely 
until the limits of the universe had been extended to inanity, 
and the fixed spheres had disappeared. No longer now was 
there a limit to the flight of the spirit, no so far and no 
farther ”; the narrow prison in which the old beliefs had 
confined men’s spirits had now to open its gStes and let in the 
pure air of a new life. He has expressed these thoughts«in some 
sonnets which precede the dialogue on “ the infinite Universe.” 
The'picture of reality, at the shaping of which his thought had 
laboured so enthusiastically and untiringly, contained for him 
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a symbolic significance. The outer infinity was for him the 
symbol of the inner. Not all symbolism rests on so firm a basis. 

(c) Fundamental Philosophical Ideas 

Bruno’s greatest achievement as a thinker is the foundation 
which he assigned to the new world-scheme in the nature of 
our sense-perception and of our thought, and also his extension 
of this world-scheme, and the proof that such an extension was 
necessary. Closely connected with this world-conceptibn of 
his, however, are his general leading thoughts, his doctrine of 
the ultimate principles^ of existence. On the basis of a 
thorough-going study of Bruno’s Latin writings, and after a 
comparison with his Italian works, Felice Tocco has attempted 
to show that, with regard to Bruno’s fundamental philosophical 
conception, three stages are to be distinguished. In the first 
stage he stands near the Neo-Platonists, since he regards the 
world as well as human knowledge as an efflux of the Deity. 
This stage is more particularly represented in his De Umbris 
Idearum (The Shadows of Ideas). In the second stage he 
conceives the Deity as the ^finite substance, which persists 
through all change of phenomena, as the unity of all the 
opposites in existence. This stage is represented'*'in his chief 
works, the Italian dialogues, which appeared in London. In the 
third stage he conceives that which underlies phenomena as an 
infinity of atoms or monad.s, without, however, abandoning the 
idea of the one substance moving in all things. This §tage is 
expressed in the Latin didactic poem, which appeared at 
Frankfurt, and more especially in his DeMinimo. I can, on the 
whole, endorse this conception of the philo.sophical development 
of Bruno during the last ten years (1582-92) that he spent 
at liberty, especially when sufficient weight is laid on the fact, 
whicl» Tocco points out, that Bruno himself was not aware of 
these transitions and differences. There are, however, several 
points of detail which, in my opinion, are susceptible of a 
different interpretation from that given them by the untiring 
Italian student of^runo. 

Bnyio began as a Platonist. Everything has its ultimate 
ground in an eternal idea which is one with the essence of the 
Deity. It is the task of our knowledge to raise itself out of 
the confused manifold of the senses to the unity which dbves 
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in all things, even though the highest knowledge attainable 
by us is only a shadow of the ^divine ideas. But Bruno 
parts company from Plato in one, and that a very essential, 
point. While Plato understands by ideas general concepts 
which are common to the particular phenomena, universals, 
Bruno expressly explains that the concepts by means of which 
we raise ourselves above the confused manifold of the senses 
are no mere graduated series of universal concepts (umversa/ia 
logic<^, but concepts which express the real connection of 
phenomena; so that instead of an unformed manifold of parts, 
we get a firmly connected and formed whole. The particular 
parts thus become comprehensible <is they could never be 
when held apart and considered each one for itself; just as we 
can only understand the hand in connection with the arm, the 
foot in connection with the leg, and the eye in connection with 
the head. The highest unity which is set up as the ideal of 
knowledge, then, is not an abstract idea, but the principle of real 
interconnection according to law, which alone lends existence 
to the particular phenomena, and makes them comprehensible 
to us. Bruno here expresses a thought which may be traced 
under different forms throughoA the whole history of modern 
philosophy. While ancient philosophy turned its attention 
chiefly to tlie form or idea, the attention of modern philosophy 
is mainly directed towards the law. The interconnection of 
existence according to law is the fundamental fact which it 
strives to think out anS expound. Bruno only touches on this 
thoughrt in his work on the “ Shadows of Ideas ”; he does not 
enter into it any further since his interest in it h mainly 
memotechnical; he recommends for the better remembering of 
ideas that we should unite them with one another in the same 
way as the corresponding phenomena occur together in reality, 
since this connection will facilitate remembrance as well as 
practical application. It is thus not difficult to undefstand 
how Bri^o passed over to the conception which he develops 
in the Italian dialogues, in close connection with the logical 
consequences of the new world-scheme. What he was really 
seeking, even in the first stage, was the inner principle which 
underlies the real connection of particular things as weB as the 
things themselves. His solution from the first is from within, 
not/rom without, or from abbve. * 

^n the dialogue “ On Cause, Principle, and Unity,” we find 
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the complete working-out of this fundamental thought of 
Bruno’s. His endeavour tlyoughout is to conceive the universe 
as a whole, moved by inner forces, in which everything is inter¬ 
connected, and which is itself the unfolding of that which is 
contained within the infinite principle, the highest thought 
attainable by us. In distinguishing between cause and principle 
Bruno means to indicate that the infinite unity may be regarded 
sometimes as the antithesis to all which springs out of it,—and 
then he calls it the cause; sometimes as that which rgoves 
within the manifold of phenomena,—and then it is called the 
principle or world-soul. In the first form it is not accessible to 
our thought, but is an object of faith alone. The true philo¬ 
sopher and the believing theologian differ from one another 
in this: that while the latter seeks the Deity beyond and 
above, the former seeks it within Nature. As we saw in our 
discussion of his world-scheme, Bruno emphatically asserts that 
the infinity of the effect follows necessarily from the infinity of 
the cause. But precisely becau.se the effect is infinite it cannot 
be grasped, and*any knowledge of the Deity to which we can 
attain, must therefore always, even when it is regarded as the 
principle (or immanent cause) %r world-soul, remain incomplete. 
That any knowledge at all is possible is because this principle 
moves in us as in all other things in the world. Th? new world- 
scheme shows how illusory it is to seek for the seat of the 
Deity altogether beyond our own ego^ and teaches us that, on the 
contrary, it is to be sought in our inneriftost selves, “ in a closer 
relation to us than that in which we stand to ourselves” {didentro 
piu j:he not medesmi sianto dentro a not). The Deity is the soul 
of our soul as it is the soul of the whole of Nature. 

The world-soul is for Bruno the principle which unites and 
orders all things, by means of space, which is not empty but 
forms an infinite ethereal medium; it evokes reciprocal action 
betw^n particular things. Just as space does not exclude 
bodies, but, on the contrary, is precisely that whicl^ renders 
their visible connection possible, so,the^ world-soul, as the 
bearer of ideas {mundus intelligibilis), works not from without 
inwards, nor as something alien to things, but as the law of 
their ovfn nature. It is an artist which produces and develops 
from within the forms which natural phenomena assume; not a 
spirit which sets the world in motion from without, but the 
inner principle of motion. At every single place, in every 
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single particle, the world-soul works as a totality. The uni- 
versum does not exist as a totality in its particular parts, but 
the world-soul moves as a totality in each one of these parts: 
anima toto et qualibet totius parte ! ^ There stirs in everything 
an inner impulse to motion, a vital force, a will, which leads 
things by the ways which render self-preservation possible to 
them. It is this inner impulse which leads the iron to the 
magnet, which makes the drop of water as well as the whole 
earth assume the form of a ball, which is that best suited to 
hold the parts together. This inner principle of motion through 
which the world-soul testifies of itself in cv,pry creature in the 
world forms, for Bruno, the antithesis to the external, moving 
forces of the old natural philosophy, and denotes an advance, 
inasmuch as external causes are rejected, where inner causes 
suffice. It prepared the way for the discovery of the law of 
inertia which Bruno had hinted at in his dialogues. But, for 
him, it was at the same time, as will be clear from what we 
have already said, a principle working purposively and teleo¬ 
logically. It leads with inner necessity to* self-preservation 
and development Teleology and mechanism are combined in 
one and the same. The diffef-ent creatures and worlds are 
moved by the inner principle in such wise as to secure their 
existence, ?b that the world-system does not perish out of 
due season. The prescience and the active source of Nature 
(/a provida Natura) are thus not different, but one and the 
same. In his Latin ididactic poem De Imvienso, Bruno shows 
more •exactly ho.w this unity of teleology and mechanism 
occurs in Nature. Those combinations of elements which are 
not purposive (suited to ends) quickly perish: male *adorta cito 
pereunt. Through the perpetual exagitation {exagitatid) of the 
elements, combinations must finally arise which retain existence 
and vitality throughout long periods. Thus we are enabled to 
explain how it is that world-systems, persisting through ages, 
can be produced. Although by this explanation Bruno 
ranges nimself with the atomists of antiquity who, as may be 
seen from the didactic poem of Lucretius, entertained similar 
ideas, yet it is his firm conviction that 3 providence is not 
hereby excluded. In the tendency which ever urges to new 
and ultimately victorious attempts, he sees the expression of a 
guiding will, he traces a mens patema cuncta^moderans. This 
is a characteristic trait of Bruno's attempt to unite Platonic 
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idealism with a realistic conception of Nature. In the first 
stage (in the “ Shadows of Ideas ”) it was in the interconnection 
of Nature that he found thi idea ; here he goes a step farther 
and finds it in the struggle for existence itself. Bruno's concep¬ 
tion of Nature retains a poetical character through the emphasis 
which he lays on the inner force. At single points he approxi¬ 
mates to a purely scientific mode of thought; the impulse to 
find everywhere the same motives as those he encountered in 
himself hindered him, however, from actually taking this ^step. 
He has laid down views which retain their interest even after 
the foundation of ja mechanical natural science, although they 
themselves could not haye led to its establishment. Among 
the points on which he approximates to the mechanical con¬ 
ception of Nature is to be noted especially his statement that 
movement in space is the principle of all change. It is on this 
thought that all modern natural science rests. 

Bruno’s philosophy takes on a stamp of realism owing to 
his polemical attack on Plato and Aristotle, who set up the 
“ idea ” or the “ form ” in antithesis to matter (stuff). By this 
means the former were rendered fantastic, while the latter 
was degraded to an entirely fiassive and unfruitful principle. 
Following the older Greek natural philosophers (and perhaps 
influenced by Paracelsus as well) Bruno establishes ttie doctrine 
of the conservation of matter. Out of the seed-corn arises the 
blade ; out of the blade, the ear ; out of the ear, bread ; out of 
the bread, chyle ; out of the chyle, blood t out of the blood, the 
sperm ; out of the sperm, the foetus ; out of the foetus, the.^an ; 
out of the man, the corpse ; out of the corpse, earth ! Thus a 
contmual transformation of matter goes on. Matter persists 
throughout all changes of form. And the forms which it 
assumes in particular cases it receives, not from without, but 
from within itself. Art produces forms by combination or 
disintegration of matter. Nature, on the contrary, produces 
her forms by the development of that to which she finds 
dispositions within herself, since she explicates what is impli¬ 
cate in the original principle of Nature.* WTatter, far from being 
something base anfi of small account, is a divine thing (cosa 
divtna), ^thor and mother of natural things, one indeed with 
Nature herself. Bruno tells us that this view of the significance 
and originality of matter inclined chim for some time to the 
opinion that forms are only something external and vanisl^ng 
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in Nature. He was probably at that time influenced by 
Telesio’s natural philosophy. He saw, however, that there 
must be an original principle through which forms can find 
their explanation. Form and matter, actual activity and 
passive receptivity, must be originally united in the one essence 
which underlies all things. The divine activity has not to go 
outside itself for its matter, neither has it to be set in action 
from without. Possibility and reality here meet together, as 
do ajso matter and form, passivity and activity. Bruno dis¬ 
tinguishes two kinds of substance, which he sometimes calls 
form and matter, sometimes spiritual and i^aterial substance ; 
both persist eternally. The world-^oul is both the eternal 
form which comprehends the particular arising and vanishing 
forms, and also the infinite spirit which persists throughout the 
changes of finite spirits. Everything that exists is animated 
and formed;—^in different fashion,certainly,at any rate as regards 
disposition (seconder la sustansa), if not in actual development 
(secondo /’ afto) also. Ultimately, however, he regards the two 
substances as one single substance ; they spring out of one 
single root, and can be reduced to one single essence. It 
cannot be supposed that there#are several substances in the 
world, but only una originale et universale sustansa, which 
underlies cffl the differences presented in existence. Indeed 
he even explains that that which produces the differences 
between things does not belong to their essence, but only to 
their sensuous appeartince. In the highest unity, which is the 
goal «Df knowledge, then, the difference between spirit and 
matter is overcome, as is also the difference between form and 
matter, doing and suffering, reality and possibility.®^ * In sTfiort, 
all oppositions and differences of existence are, in the eternal 
essence,combined into a unity and harmony (unitd et conveniensa), 
such that no change in any direction is possible, nor is there 
anything which can set itself up in opposition to this unity, any 
more tljp.n there is anything which can stand in a relation of 
equality to it, since nothing exists beyond itself. Because it 
exists eternally the difference between hour, day, year, and cen¬ 
tury disappears in it, as do also the differAices between finite 
creatures— e.g. between ants and men, between Marb and the 
stars—in relation to the infinite all-embracing essence. On 
thi| account our thought cannot grasp this infinite unity and 
fulness. We can only form a negative concept of it by abstract- 
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ing from it all differences and oppositions. Everything which 
we comprehend we fashion into a unity, but the absolute unity 
transcends our grasp. In his negative theology as well as in 
his doctrine of the relativity of knowledge Bruno is evidently a 
pupil of Cusanus. He halts {De la causa, ed. Lagarde, p. 268) 
at the difficulty of how the Deity can be possibility as well 
as reality, if the unity is to be absolute. Like Cusanus, he 
is at some pains to invest the concept of the Deity with 
life by attributing to it possibility, and not merely a rqjility, 
finished once and for all; but in his mystical explanation 
that possibility anfl reality are one and the same, he cancels 
this determination. Arjfl here the dualism of his system 
becomes apparent, for in the finite world possibility and reality 
are different, and thus there remains a strongly marked opposi¬ 
tion between this finite world and the eternal substance, in which 
the opposition between possibility and reality does not exist. 
If the eternal substance, which in its unity {complicamente et 
totalmente) embraces all the content of existence, is perfect, 
what significance has the progressive process of develop¬ 
ment through the oscillation of opposites and the continual 
transition from possibility to Reality ? Only if we admit an 
original imperfection or unreadiness (which might consist in 
the content existing only implicitly and not exfilicitly) or, 
with Jakob Boehme, a fall on the part of the Deity, can finite 
development be compatible with the idea of God. It is 
Boehme’s merit to have perceived this. "Bruno oscillates, with¬ 
out himself being aware of it, between mystical contemplation 
of the unity, and enthusiastic surrender to the manifold. His 
thought, hflwever, is occupied for the most part with tracking 
the eternal unity throughout the uninterrupted course of develop¬ 
ment and behind all opposites. He refers to a series of em¬ 
pirical confirmations {yerificationi') of his doctrine. The con¬ 
tinual transformation of matter into new forms is an expression 
of the infinite unity which cannot be realised exhaus|j|vely in 
any single form. Only by means c^f a^ common principle 
underlying them can opposites like minimum and maximum, 
dizzy happiness anfi sudden destruction, birth and death, love 
and hatOf pass over into one another. Through continuous 
transitions the highest degree of warmth and the highest 
degree of cold are connected with* each other, indicating tiiat 
one single principle underlies them both (a reflection wmch 
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Bruno directs against Telesio). He who would understand the 
great secrets of Nature must, above all things, take account 
of the way in which opposites pass over into one another in 
their minima and maxima. Everywhere in Nature opposites 
are in operation together, and on a nearer consideration we 
shall always discover a common ground to which each one 
for itself returns. If we remember how Bruno thus “ verifies ” 
his doctrine of the unity of opposites, we see that it loses 
mucji of its mystical character. He exhibits the continuity 
of opposites; not, however, their absolute identity. Thus 
his doctrine acquires a realistic character* he exhorts men 
to seek for all middle terms and ipiddle causes and to find 
the highest in that which makes their union and co-operation 
possible. This is the significance of his doctrine of the world- 
soul, and it is the same thought as that which had already 
appeared in his De Umbris I dearum. This whole train of 
thought sets him in an optimistic mood. Destruction, dissolu¬ 
tion, misshapeness, and suffering have nothing to do with that 
which really exists. They belong to the sensuous world where 
possibility and reality do not always go together, and where 
opposites occur in sharp conHict with one another. They 
vanish when we direct our glance to that which exists eternally. 
But they^also vanish when we conceive everything in its 
individual nature according to the definite manner in which it 
fills its place in the great whole, in which even the smallest 
member has its significance. “ Everything is perfect because 
in ita*own individuality {De imm. 11, 12 ; in sua individuitate) 
it is a being which is limited by no other; this is the Jnner 
measure of perfection.” And that which in certain relations and 
for certain beings is bad, is in other relations and for other 
beings good. For him who fixes his gaze on the whole com¬ 
plex, therefore, the conflict dissolves into harmony. Nature is 
like a choir-master, who has many voices in his choi#? but is 
able to^make all sound in harmony with each other. Yet it is 
only when Bruno’s thoqght dwells in these high regions that he 
is able to hold fast to this harmony. When he buries himself 
in the actual oppositions of life he feels tffese to be so contra¬ 
dictory to one another that his prevailing mood is more com¬ 
plicated, and takes on a tragic character, or, at any rate, the 
imprint of resignation. It? is from this side •that he conceives 
existence in his work “On the Heroic Affects.” 
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The passages in Bruno in which he sets up individual 
character as the measure of perfection, and brings into 
prominence the significance of small elements for great results, 
are to be found in the Frankfurt writings, i.e. in the last group 
of writings, which, as Felice Tocco pointed out, express 
Bruno’s third standpoint. He is here still further than in 
his London works from appealing, with the Neo-Platonists, to 
a supernatural principle. And while, in the London works, 
it is on interconnection and reciprocal action that he ^ays 
most weight, here he emphasises the individual elements 
between which the .reciprocal action takes place. Prominence 
is given to the individual ,in his particularity. He affirms, for 
example, that there are no two things, nor two cases, nor two 
times which are exactly the same; and only the elements to 
which all things can be finally reduced arc really substantial. 
That which presents itself to our senses as connected consists of 
corpuscles, just as number consists of units. The atom (or the 
minimum, or the monad) is that which has no parts, and which 
is itself a primary part of a phenomenon. We must, in every 
sphere, go back to the constituent elements, i.e. those which 
are not dissolved with the wHble phenomenon. A complex 
being cannot be substance. Bruno here definitely asserts that 
division cannot be carried on ad infinitum^ and he Wames not 
only the physicists but also the mathematicians for believing 
in such infinite division. But he does not even hold that the 
atoms themselves are absolute. He conceives atoms as being 
of different degrees, and atoms of one degree may include 
atoms of another. It is thus clear that with him the concept 
of the aton? is a relative concept. Of the two clauses of which 
his definition of the minimum consists— 

Est minimum, cujus pars nulla est, prima quod est pars— 

he can •really only assert the latter. The atom is the first 
constituent we need in explanation of a sensuous phenomenon ; 
but there is no ground for supposing th^t it^ itself possesses no 
parts; that we do not perceive these parts is quite another 
matter. Bruno now even applies the concept of minimum to 
great who 4 es ; thus the sun with its whole planetary system is a 
minimum in relation to the universe. Indeed, even the whole 
universe is called*a monad. And farther, the minimum is not 
only a particle of matter, but it is also active force, soul, and 
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will. The goal is contained within it as a disposition ; by this 
means it is possible to preserve the unity of teleology and 
mechanism. From this point of view also, Bruno distinguishes 
between atoms (or minima or monads) of different degrees; 
the world-soul too, even God Himself, is called a monad. 
This determination is necessary, because that which is not an 
individual cannot be said to exist. God is the monad of 
monads ; that is to say, He is the essence of all particular 
essences. In this way Bruno expresses what he had already 
said in the Italian poems, where God is called the .soul of 
souls. Thus Bruno has not deserted the .fuadamental thought 
of his earlier stages, the thought of. a single substance which 
moves in all things. Even after he had perceived the necessity 
of the concept of atoms for an exact conception of Nature, he 
only applies it to material phenomena, and it remains an un¬ 
solved problem how individual psychical beings arc related to 
the spiritual substance of which they are the particular forms.®- 
From his interest in the old doctrine of metempsychosis we 
may conclude that he assumed that, after death, individual souls 
pass into new bodies. Yet he did not seriously support this 
fantastic notion. He pauses St the thought that spiritual, 
like material, substance persists under continually changing 
forms, butTihat the new forms are not necessarily identical with 
the earlier. He attaches great importance to the impulse to 
the continuance of life and to uninterrupted development; 
nor, he thinks, will this impulse be disappointed, even if the 
belief* that we can know what form of existence we shall next 
assume be an illusion.®® 

Together with many ideas in which the poet gets the 
upper hand of the thinker, and side by side with many 
allegorical ‘and arbitrary speculations (especially in the 
Monade), which we have not mentioned here since they no 
longer possess any interest, Bruno’s philosophy exhibits an 
attempt very remarkable for the time, to unite a fundamentally 
idealistic conception with the scientific conception of the 
world. Bruno was not, of course, acquainted with the exact 
foundation of this world-conception which was introduced by 
Galilei and Kepler, but at several points of his thought he is 
not far from them. 
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{d) Theory of Knowledge 

Bruno’s main endeavour is to know Nature. And this is, 
for him, identical with knowing the Deity. He regarded an 
advance in the knowledge of Nature as a revelation. This was 
the cause of his enthusiasm for Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, 
and of his zeal in tracing out the logical consequences of 
their discoveries. Thought, reason, is for him only the n^ieans 
for discovering the essence of Nature; it must not itself 
be set in the pkice of Nature. He finds fault with Plato 
and Aristotle because tljey had set up logical differences— 
oppositions and distinctions of thought—as though they were 
real oppositions belonging to the essential being of Nature. 
It is, as he several times remarks, the foundation of all 
“ natural and divine knowledge ” to distinguish between logi¬ 
cal oppositions and actual unity so that we do not—as, for 
instance, Aristotle did, in his distinction between form and 
matter—separatef with the Reason that which, according to 
Nature and to truth, is inseparable. Reason must follow 
Nature, not Nature Reason. ^It is especially and altogether 
arbitrary, in Bruno’s opinion, to think that, in Nature, opposites 
are as sharply separated as they are in our thought;. For in 
Nature opposites pass over into one another and thus show 
themselves to be near akin, while in a logical system they are 
placed as far from one another as possible. 

With regard to sense-knowledge, too, Bruno enjoins a» criti¬ 
cal separation between that which belongs to our activity of 
knowledge* only, and that which belongs to Nature. This 
distinction is especially prominent in his third period, where it 
was favoured by the atomistic trend of his mode of conception. 
In his De Mintmo, which expounds his doctrine of atoms, he 
teaches^ that those minima (atoms or monads) which, properly 
speaking, are the only reals, are not themselves perc^ved as 
such. Sense-perception, that is to s^y, arises only through 
their united activity. The differences which are presented in 
our sensations, therefore, need not correspond with any equally 
great differences in the physical elements. Bruno does not go 
so far, however, as to assume a single uniform matter (com- 
munis ntaterid)^ ^or then it would* be difficult to understand 
how the differences of sensuous perception could arise. That 
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light, fluids, and “ dry ” matter (the atoms) are one and the same 
matter he cannot conceive. It is consistent with this view 
that his atomism should be concerned only with “ dry ” or firm 
matter {fnateria arida\ not with light, nor with the ethereal 
medium by means of which the corpuscles are united He does 
not perceive that the difficulty of accounting for the differences 
of sensations must in any case occur with respect to the “dry” 
matter, since this, too, corresponds to different sensation qualities. 
He js not far from the principle of the subjectivity of the sense- 
qualities, but does not altogether accept it. Only with regard 
to the feeling-elements which are bound pp with sensations 
does he teach that their significance^ is merely subjective and 
relative. Their validity rests in the perceiving subject, whose 
estimations of worth they express. They are valid ex latere 
potentiarum^ not ex latere objectorum (JDe Mmimo, ed. 15 91, p. 
59), The same observation holds good to a certain extent 
of the moral and aisthetic concepts. Bruno, however, asserts 
that there is something good in and for itself {simpliciter\ which 
only thought can discover, when it must fersake the limited 
human point of view. The good may be so determined as not 
merely to express a relation t® human nature (as ad speciem 
humanum contractum). The necessary logical consequence of 
Bruno’s dfJnception of Nature, then, seems to be that just as 
it is impossible that there should be any absolute determina¬ 
tion of place in the universe, lx. a place-determination without 
relations, so it is impossible that there should be a moral or 
aesthatic estimation of worth apart from a definite subjective 
basis. Bruno is not yet a Copernican on this point. 

Bound up with this is his inability to abandon his pre¬ 
supposition that it is our knowledge which expresses and testi¬ 
fies to the innermost nature of existence. It is one and the 
same scale which Nature descends in her productive processes 
as far as particulars, and which we ascend, by means* of our 
knowl^ge, as far as general laws. Production is an un¬ 
folding, an explication-j-our knowledge is a comprehension, a 
complication. The two processes correspond to one another 
perfectly. To understand a thing is to g!Ve it an abbreviated 
and simplified expression. All knowledge is a sin^lification 
because it seeks for unity; and this shows clearly that the essence 
of things consists in unity! It is evident*that Bruno here 
transfers his form of thought to existence itself, only it is the 
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form not of distinction but of unity. The latter he considers 
more essential than the former; but both are indispensable. 
The great problem here involved was not taken up again till 
much later. 

The highest object of knowledge is also its limit, according 
to Bruno. The absolute unity is inaccessible to our discursive 
and distinguishing thought. We are not able to frame any 
concept which may express it ft is the object of faith. Only 
as revealed in Nature, only as the world-soul, is it the objept of 
philosophy. And yet—^the world-soul also, God as the soul of 
Nature, as the essence of all essences, must transcend all op¬ 
positions between forjn and matter, reality and possibility, 
mind and matter, etc.)! It, too, mu.st withdraw itself from 
knowledge. While Nicolaus of Cusa, by whom Bruno is in this 
matter strongly influenced, passed over at this point into posi¬ 
tive theology, to which, as he grew older, he became more and 
more attached, Bruno only pauses for a moment to exclaim 
that “ the profoundest and most pious theologians ” have taught 
that God is honoift'ed and loved by silence rather than by speech, 
and to commend the superiority of negative to scholastic 
theology—and then he turns b^k again to Nature. The ladder 
of knowledge which he sets up does not reach quite far 
enough; moreover Bruno’s own place is in the middle of the 
ladder, amongst the strivers. 

According to Bruno, the significance of positive theology 
is practical only, not theoretical. He defended the new astro¬ 
nomical system for which he was struggling, and which en¬ 
countered such great opposition from those who believed in 
the feible, *on the ground (afterwards taken by Galilei and 
Kepler) that “the sacred writings do not discuss proofs and 
speculations regarding natural things from the scientific stand¬ 
point, but, on the contrary, their precepts aim at guiding moral 
action, for the benefit of our hearts and minds.” “ Therefore,” 
he adds, “ they must speak a language which can be un<^rstood 
by all.” He thus hoped to reduce to siknce a somewhat “ im¬ 
patient and strict Rabbi.” He himself is convinced that the 
new philosophy whiA he had established was far more calculated 
to suppost true religion than any other philosophy, since 
it taught that existence, like its cause, is infinite, and that in 
spite of all change, nothing perishesi absolutely (Cefta, pp, 

173)* This passage contains the clearest description of Bruno’s 
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attitude towards positive religion which is to be found. In 
other passages {DeVInJin. p. 318 ; De gT Her, Fur, p. 619) he 
expresses himself rather more as an intellectual aristocrat: he 
says, e,g, that faith is for rude men who need to be governed,while 
thought is for contemplative natures who know how to rule 
themselves as well as others. We cannot be astonished that 
this antithesis should have suggested itself to him on all sides, 
especially when we consider the violent struggle which he had 
to carry on with prejudices based on religious notions. Where 
he incidentally attacks or aims at Christianity, it is Protestant¬ 
ism rather than Catholicism which he take.s as his butt. And 
this was because he feared that the useful practical consequences 
of religion might be lost through Protestantism (especially 
Calvinism), which produces seditious views, quarrels between 
near relations, civil war, and ceaseless dogmatic ix)lemics ; every 
pedant is ready to produce a catechism of his own (if he has 
not already done so), and to demand that all other men should 
regulate their conduct by it. Not least objectionable is it to 
Bruno that Protestantism commends faith •in opposition to 
works. This, he thought, opens the way to barbarism. It 
tends to make men appropriate^and use the work of their fore¬ 
fathers without doing anything more themselves. Hospitals 
and poorhouses, schools and universities, are owing not to the 
modern but to the ancient Church, and it would be iniquitous 
if these accusers of works were to appropriate the same to 
themselves. Insteadof reforming they, on the contrary, remove 
what; is good from religion. These passages {Spaccio, p. 446 
ff.) are evidently suggested by Bruno’s experiences in Geneva, 
France, and England. The germ of new life contained within 
the Protestant spirit escaped him; and in the midst of all 
the fermentation and mutual recriminations of the time it must 
indeed have been difficult to discover it. His sympathy is 
evidently on the side of the ancient Church, and we understand 
that he felt himself homeless. The thought which moved so 
freely ?n the large spaces of the universe made it difficult for 
him to find his right*place in this complicated human world. 
He did not understand that Protestantism liras a Copernicanism 
in the spiritual sphere, that it would make every ii^ividual a 
central point of the world. The fanaticism and the pedantry of 
the Protestant theologians blinded him to the process of liberation 
wliiich it ushered in. It is true it did no more than usher it in. 
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In his symbolical writings (the Spaccio and the Cabala) 
Bruno satirises several dogmas, e.g. the Incarnation and 
Transubstantiation. And this it was which, in spite of all 
his protestations that, in his philosophy, the standpoints of 
true religion were especially prominent, brought about his 
condemnation. It is interesting to observe the decided dis¬ 
tinction he draws between the Christs of history and of dogma. 
In the Spaccio^ where the stars are to be reformed, Chiron the 
Centaur also comes under discussion. Momos the mocker 
cuts several jokes over Chiron’s double nature which is never¬ 
theless supposed to form one single person, but is ordered to 
keep his reason within bounds. Zeus reflects that during his 
life on earth this Chiron was the most righteous among men, 
that he taught them the arts of healing and of melody, and 
showed them the way to the stars. Accordingly, instead of 
being driven out of heaven, he is assigned a place at its altar, 
as its only priest. This trait throws light on Bruno’s relation 
to Christianity. We are not surprised that it had no signifi¬ 
cance in the eyes«of Cardinal Bellarmin. 


(p) EthTcal Ideas 

Bruno has left no coherent system of ethics althofigh, in the 
preface to the Spaccio^ he tells us that it is his intention to write 
a moral philosophy “ based on the inner light” We here again 
encounter “ the natural light,” which, in the sixteenth century, was 
to acquire an independent prominence. Bruno never arri\ted at 
carrying this plan into execution. On the other hand, he gave 
what*he called “ Preludes ” in two symbolical works, the Spaccio 
della Bestia Trionfante (The Expulsion of the Beast Triumphant) 
and the De gP Heroici Fiirori (On the Heroic Affects). 

These two works, although there was only a short interval 
betweetk them, stand in a certain opposition to one another. 
The Spaccio is optimistic ; its subject is human life in its totality, 
more especially social life. In the work on the heroic\ffects, 
on the other hand, Bruno introduces us to* the inner struggle 
and opposition wfthin each striving individual; he em¬ 
phasises ^e pain of unceasing striving, even though it witness 
to the fact that men acknowledge ideal claims upon them. It 
is the striving of ^he individual, notathe striving of society as a 
whole, or of the race, which is here depicted. The latter wJirk 
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is an ethic for the select few, who experience the heights and 
the depths in their own inner lives ; the former is for all. 

The Spaccto is cast in the form of a story to the effect that 
Zeus, by whom we are to understand, not the highest divinity, 
but each one of ourselves, in so far as there are divine powers 
within us, resolves to reform Heaven. He addresses the gods. 
our scandalous stories are recorded in the stars. Let us only 
return to righteousness, ie, to ourselves. Let us reform the 
inner world, and then the outer will also be reformed. And 
this reformation is depicted under the guise of a re-naming of 
the stars, the different virtues taking the pliyce of the moie or 
less ambiguous figures of the gods an^ beasts. In his inquiry 
as to which virtues are to be represent^ in Heaven, Bruno finds 
occasion to institute a “ transvaluation,” to use a modern phrase, 
“ of all values.” The exposition is very spun-out, but contains 
several interesting episodes. There is no occasion here to dwell 
on more than a few of its most characteristic features. 

The first and highest place in the new order is assigned to 
Truth, who lules over all and assigns to everythtng its place ; all 
things are dependent on her. If we were to think of something 
which should transcend Truth and determine her validity, then 
this something would itself be the real Truth! Nothing, then, 
can come +>efore Truth. Sought by many, she is descried by 
few. She is often disputed, yet she needs no defence; on the 
contrary, she grows the more, the more she is disputed. This 
estimation of worth evidently stands in connection with Bruno’s 
struggle for the new world-conception, and with his conception 
that the new ideas extend the view and ennoble the mind 

In Bruno’s world-conception the necessary interconnection 
of objects and their passing into one another has great import¬ 
ance. He finds the same law at work within the life of the 
soul, especially in feeling. If there were no change, there 
would be no pleasure. And pleasure presupposes pain. £very 
feeling of pleasure consists in a transition, in a movement. 
Hence tRere is no pleasure without an intermixture of sorrow. 
This relation of opposites makes repentance possible, and pro¬ 
duces the desire after a higher sta^e of life than that hitherto 
attauned. This is the moving cause which induces ^eus to 
reform himself and the whole world of the gods. While adl else 
changes. Truth alone remains^and it is in the light of Truth that 
the Inform must be undertaken. To these two thoughts Bruno 

L 
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(like Heraclitus of old) always remained constant;—the passage 
of all things through opposites, and the persistence of the world- 
law throughout all change. Hence it is only natural that 
Truth as well as Repentance should find a place in his ethic 
Repentance, in the new order, is to take the place of the swan. 
Like the swan, she appears on rivers and pools, and seeks, 
through purification, to attain to shining purity. Repentance 
is grieved at her present condition, and, sorrowful at the thought 
that she ever found satisfaction in it, she endeavours to raise 
herself above the lower regions and to soar aloft towards the 
sun. Although error is her father, and wrongdoing her mother, 
yet she herself is of tl^e divine nature; she is like the rose 
which can only be plucked amongst thorns, or like the spark of 
fire struck out of the dull flint stone. 

Among those who seek a place in Heaven under the new 
order is Leisure (oao). She praises the happy childhood of 
the human race, when there was no need to work, and all care 
and the unquiet that comes from striving were absent, and 
when not only unhappiness, but also vice and sin, did not exist. 
To this eulogy of the golden age Zeus replies that Man has 
hands and thoughts in order ft) use them, and it is his task not 
only to follow the suggestions of Nature but also to produce, 
through the power of his spirit, a second nature, a h%her order; 
without which he cannot retain his dignity as the god of the. 
earth. In the golden age, with its leisure, men were no more 
virtuous than are the brutes now ; indeed they may have been 
still more apathetic. Necessity and struggle have called industry 
to ^life, have sharpened thought, and have led to the discovery 
of art, hence from day to day, under the pressure of wants, 
new and wonderful discoveries are ever evolving themselves out 
of the depths of the human spirit By this means Man quits the 
beast, and approaches the divine. It is true that unrighteous¬ 
ness and malice increase. But in the brute condition there is 
neither virtue nor vice, for we must not confuse the absence of 
vice with virtue. Self-mastery is onl5r to be found where there 
is something to be overcome, otherwise the apathy of the brutes 
would be virtue. * Chastity is no virtue in a cold and lethargic 
nature ^ thus it is no virtue in Northern Europe, though it is so 
in France, still more in Italy, and most of all in Africa. His 
conclusion is that leisure is only to be acknowledged as the 
necessary counterpart to labour (acuf—migvw)/ Labour an^ iest 
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must form a natural rhythm. To a nobly born spirit leisure 
becomes' the greatest torment, when it does not alternate with 
the most arduous activity. 

In his work on the heroic affects, too, he lays great 
emphasis on the point that the life of feeling, since its existence 
is composed of the greatest opposites, must, in those who have 
advanced beyond the limitations of the brute, be of a complex 
nature; hence complexity is taken as a criterion for the develop- 
mentjOf feeling. The stupid man never gets beyond his present 
condition, and thinks neither of what went before nor of what is 
to come, of the opposite which lies so near,.nor of the absent 
which is yet always a possibility. J^is joy can therefore be 
without sorrow, without fear, and without remorse. Ignorance 
is the mother of sensuous happiness and of animal enjoyment. 
He who increases his knowledge increases his pain. With 
growing knowledge we perceive a greater number of possibilities, 
and place a higher aim before ourselves, which is accordingly 
all the harder to reach. The “ heroic affect ” arises when a man 
does not let himself be detained from striving*after a high aim 
because pain and effort are bound up with the attempt. The 
butterfly attracted by the flame tioes not know it is its death; 
the heroic man knows this, and yet he seeks out the light, for 
he knows that pain and danger are only evil according to the 
limited view of the senses and not from the point of view 
of eternity {tte Vocchio de Vetemitade), It is, indeed, a necessity 
that all higher aspirations should be accompanied by pain, 
since ©ur goal mounts ever higher the further we progress. 
We embark on our voyage carelessly enough, but we soon ^nd 
ourselves without, on the infinite ocean, overpowered by sense 
and thought. The more we attain, the more clearly we see 
that absolute satisfaction is impossible. We discover that the 
object of our aspiration is infinite, and this gives rise to conflict 
and endeavour in finite nature. • Nevertheless we feel* satis¬ 
faction ^ the kindling of this noble fire, even though it involve 
pain. It is a higher forgi of self-preservation which induces us, 
in spite of jangled liarmony, to continue our striving after the 
ideal. That which binds the will {vinculum voluntatis) is at 
all stages a love, but this love may be directed towards some¬ 
thing which lies far beyond the finite existence of the individual. 

, This whole train of thought is of interest not only because 
it contains answers to objections which have been made, even 
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in quite recent times, against any system of ethics which takes 
happiness or welfare as the criterion, but also on account of the 
opposition in which Bruno here stands to the classical as well 
as to the mediaeval conception. To throw oneself into the 
strife of opposites, and to take ship on the sea of infinite 
endeavour is, for Bruno, the highest. This produces a richness 
and a fulness of the inner life which, in his opinion, no condition 
of rest could possibly effect. However much his work may 
remind us of Plato and Plotinus, whom Bruno himself mentions, 
yet it characterises him as a modern thinker. In it he is the 
precursor of Lessing’s and Kant’s idea of eternal striving as 
the highest; as, too, his |ittitude towards the idea of the golden 
age reminds us of the modern conception of the history of 
civilisation. As in his world-conception, so here, too, in his 
ethical ideas, he works with a distant horizon before him, and 
with the belief that this will ever admit of still further extension. 
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TOMASSO CAMPANELLA 

• 

Like Bruno, Campanella, too, wai a monk who came in 
contact with the new thoughts of the age and went to meet 
them with a receptive mind. But he already belongs to the 
reaction. He agrees with the philosophers of the Renai.ssance 
that there must come a new science and a new philosophy, 
since the book of Nature has now been opened as it has never 
been before. Yet he has one other reason for making this 
demand, and this is that the old philosophy was heathenish. 
It was impossible, he thought, to unite the Aristotelian philosophy 
with the faith of the Church, although this had been considered 
possible throughout the Middle Ages. A new doctrine of 
Nature, a new doctrine of the State, and an entirely new 
Philosophy must now be established if the Church is to con¬ 
tinue in existence, and if she is not to have cause to feel ashamed 
before new xlations in other parts of the world, when they 
displa5r a culture not to be found within the Church her¬ 
self. In Campanella the bold hopes of the Renaissance* are 
united with the faithful Catholic’s humility before the Church. 
He denies that Bruno had been burnt on account of his 
scientific opinions; in his defence of Galilei he exhorts the 
Church to grant free course to investigations based on experi¬ 
ence, for, if thoroughly studied,'the book of Nature will be 
found tD harmonise with the sacred writings. But when the 
Church had condemned 4 he new astronomy contained in Galilei’s 
teaching, Campanella submitted. It was, in%ed, somewhat of a 
satisfaction to him to feel that it was now not necessary for 
him to give up the conception of Nature which he had*accepted 
from Telesius, and had promulgated in his earlier writings. 
Thyough his attempt to base*a new philosophy dn Scholasticism, 
however, he made bitter enemies, to which fact his long 
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imprisonment was probably partly due. There is something 
tragic about his figure, for his struggle with Scholasticism 
was regarded with displeasure by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
who had learnt to look with fear on any modification of 
their traditionary doctrines! All his enthusiasm for the 
cause of the Church did not avail him. Neither was he 
in a position mentally to conquer the powers of the past. 
Thoughts full of significance arose within him, but they were 
clothed in scholastic and mystical form, and when he succeeded 
in making them public they had already been expressed by 
Descartes in anoHier manner, in a clearer form, and in closer 
conformity with the science of the day. 

Campanella was born in 1568 at Stilo in Calabria. He 
changed his first name Giovanno for Tomasso when he entered 
the Dominican order at the age of fourteen. According to his 
own confession, he was induced to take this step not only by 
religious impulse but, perhaps still more, by the hope that in 
the cloister he would find it easier to carry on his studies. 
His zeal and acuteness soon excited the attention and fear of 
the monks. He brought such cogent arguments to bear on 
the Aristotelian philosophy that it was thought he came by 
them by unnatural means, and this opinion may have been 
strengthened by his leaning towards the “occult sciences.” 
Telesio’s natural philosophy excited his enthusiasm, and it was" 
no small grief to him that he was not allowed to visit the aged 
thinker; he only succeeded in seeing him when he was on his 
bier. He follows the Telesian philosophy in essential points, 
and»appeared as its zealous apologist. In order to escape 
from the enmity he had drawn upon himself he travelled to 
Rome, and from thence to Florence and Padua. He never 
succeeded in securing a professorial chair from which he could 
expound his new ideas. 

Men were full of suspicions towards the new doctrine. 
Campanella’s manuscripts were actually stolen from him, and 
he only found them again when he appeared before the 
Roman Inquisitioii^on his return from North Italy. He seems 
to have got through the examination to which he was sub¬ 
jected fdirly easily here. At home a more severe one was 
awaiting him. Owing to the discontent with the Spanish 
government, and the general fermentation of men’s mi§ds, 
disturbances broke out in Calabria. Campanella, who had 
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already attracted attention by his attitude of philosophic 
opposition, was now to become the object of mistrust on 
account of the socialistic ideas which he had embraced early 
in life, and also because he believed himself able, from the signs 
of the times and of Nature, to predict that great revolutions 
would take place in the year 1600. Accused of heresy and of 
plans inimical to the State, he was several times subjected to 
the most terrible persecutions, and was detained in prison for 
twer;ty-seven years. The best years of his life were spent in 
this way. The enthusiasm of this powerful spirit was not 
damped, however. While in prison he ^yrote poems and 
meditated, and when the subterrane^ hole in which he had 
been confined was exchanged for somewhat better accommoda¬ 
tion, he eagerly resumed his studies. The friends who visited 
him saw his manuscripts through the press. Finally he was 
liberated and was sent to Rome. The Pope protected him, 
and allowed him to take refuge in France, where, supported by 
the French Government, he spent his last years in peace. He 
died in 1639, two years after the appearaflce of Descartes’ 
first and epoch-making work. 

Campanella desired a philo'sophy based upon experience. 
Hence Telesio’s programme inspired him with such en¬ 
thusiasm ^hat he overlooked the imperfect manner in which 
this programme had been carried out. This, too, was the 
reason why he took such a lively interest in Tycho Brahe’s 
and Galilei’s observations, and, as we have already hinted, hesi¬ 
tated •for some time as to his conception of the universe. If 
Galilei’s conclusions are right, he says, we shall have to 
philosophise in a new way. And since Galilei always relies 
on observations, he can only be refuted by other observations. 
It lay very near to the heart of Catholic Campanella that the 
Church should not expose herself to scorn by the condemna* 
tion of the new teaching. It was this which caused ^im to 
write fjom his prison his Apologia pro Galileo^ which was pub¬ 
lished at Frankfurt in. 1622 at the expense of a friend. The 
Church, however (as we shall explain further below), would not 
adopt the policy so ui^ently pressed upon Tier by Campanella, 
w. that she should declare that the book of Nature and the 
bpok of Revelation are each to be explained according to their 
ovm laws, in the convictton»that they will ultimately be found 
to^armonise, especially if it is never forgotten that tbe Bible, 
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as is only natural, is content to adopt the popular conception, 
of the world, based on the senses. But when sentence <vas 
passed on Galilei, Campanella was sufficiently zealous a 
Catholic and Telesianite as to agree to the verdict.®* But he 
rejected, appealing to the investigations of Tycho Brahe and 
Galilei, the fixed spheres. Like Telesio, he believed that there 
are two mutually opposing powers in the world, the expansive 
(warmth) and the contractive (cold), of which the former has its 
seat in the sun (as the centrum amoris) and the latter iq, the 
earth (as centrum odii). The sun, together with its com¬ 
panions, the other tstars, moves round the earth. 

Campanella’s natural, philosophy, like that of Telesio, is 
animistic in character, for he thinks that the reciprocal action 
of things, and especially the mutual attraction of opposing 
forces, would be inconceivable unless they were animated. In 
order to be able to work on one another they must feel one 
another. He repeats Telesio’s argument in more detail. Of 
chief interest is his observation that sensation could not arise 
through the reciihocal action of the elements, since the arising 
of such an entirely new faculty or quality would be a crea¬ 
tion out of nothing. In old * times it had been asserted (by 
Lucretius) against this, that nevertheless Nature offers many 
examples'in which that which is produced has otheF qualities 
than those possessed by the producing elements. Campanella 
answers, however, that all such cases are for us a production 
out of nothing, since we do not understand which among the 
elements contains the possibility of the new quality. ^That 
sensation arises out of the material elements, then, is just as 
much a production out of nothing as that the corporeal arises 
oiit of the incorporeal. That in the elements, which contains 
the possibility of the new quality must, in its essence, be 
akin to the latter (ejusdem ratwnis\ although it need not 
necessjffily have pre-existed in the form in which it appears in 
the result (eodetn modo quo nunc). So conceived, the notion that 
all things have souls has a significance ,alto^ether independent 
of animism, and the importance of which was first recognised 
just as it was yielding to the mechanical explanation of 
Nature, olt is the sensuous or corporeal soul only which 
Campanella thus means to unite with the rest of Nature. Like 
Telesio, he believes the higher spiritual part of the soul tn^be 
created out of nothing. 
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Campanella’s natural philosophy developed, like Bruno’s, 
into a complete metaphysic, which, again, was united with 
religious ideas. Everything which is exists either as force 
{potestas\ knowledge (sapientia\ or impulse {amor). To be is, 
before all things, to be able, to have the power of making one¬ 
self felt Force finds its highest infinite degree and form in 
the Deity; in every finite creature is it limited, in a greater or 
less degree, by the non-ms: there is nothing which is not God; 
in His essence—not in any external influence {essentiandOy non 
exterius agendo) —He moves in all things; but there is much 
that a finite being is not. The manifoldne^ of finite creatures 
exhibits this relative non-ens ; they ymit and, in so far, negate 
one another. What is true of force is also true of knowledge 
and of instinct Without knowledge, force cannot work. But 
this knowledge is immanent in force, is one with force. The 
capacity of perceiving that which is to be worked against 
cannot be separated from the capacity to work. The brute’s 
instinct of self-preservation shows us this plainly; but it is 
especially true of Nature. Hence knowledge? must be original, 
and cannot first arise as an effect of outer influences. The 
presupposition of all other knowledge is the knowledge of 
oneself. Such an original self-knowledge is to be found in 
everything ; “ hidden ” (as intellectio abdita), however, since no 
opposition and no change make themselves felt. Campanella 
tries to show how self-knowledge is possible in opposition to 
Telesio’s dictum that* all knowledge presupposes change. This 
is true, Campanella thinks, only of the knowledge gained through 
external experience. In order to recognise other things we 
must be influenced and hence changed by them. But in order 
to know oneself it is not necessary to be influenced and 
changed, for what we here have to recognise, that we are and 
have not to become. Every individual being has an “original 
hidden thought ” {notio abdita innatd) of itself, which is ^ne with 
its natyre. That we do not at once possess clear knowledge 
of ourselves, but l^ve.to learn to know our nature from our 
acts, has its ground in this: that the self-knowledge immanent 
in our nature is continually hindered or decked by external 
influences. It is necessary for self-preservation to learn to 
know other things, and hence to be continually undergoing 
Reification. In this way*the original knowledge is darkened; 
the soul falls into self-forgetfulness or ignorance of itself. The 
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lower animals, especially, are strangers to themselves and 
hence live, on account of the constant stream of external 
influences, in a continual delusion. But that “ hidden ” know¬ 
ledge of oneself is, nevertheless, the necessary presupposition 
to knowledge of any other things. That I perceive warmth 
means that I perceive myself to be warmed. Every recognition 
of other things is a special determination or modification of my 
consciousness and presupposes it. Only in the infinite being 
can the original knowledge unfold itself clearly and frpely, 
because here there are no external influences. For finite beings 
the doctrine of self-knowledge has, however, the significance 
that all knowledge rest^ on our immediate feeling. The 
sceptics may be right with regard to derived knowledge, but 
this always presupposes a consciousness of our immediate states 
and their modifications, and this consciousness is a reality 
which is not open to doubt. As with our knowledge so with 
what we can do: that I am able to lift a weight presupposes 
that I can lift my arm, and hence I can only know anything of 
other things because I can know my own condition as it is 
determined through these other things. I may be mistaken in 
my explanation of these states, but not that I conceive them in 
a particular way, Campanella refers to Augustine who had 
already shown that immediate consciousness cannot deceive 
us. “ As for me,” says Augustine, ” the most certain of all 
things is that I exist. Even if thou deniest that I am, and sayest 
that I deceive myself in this, thou confesSest that I am ; for if 
I do not exist, I cannot deceive myself.” By this doctrine 
Campanella arrives at the point which, in Descartes, became 
the starting-point of all modern philosophy. It is true that 
Campanella’s “Metaphysic,” in which this doctrine was ex¬ 
pounded, did not appear until the year after Descartes* Discours 
sur la mithode^ but there is no doubt that it was written for the 
most part while he was in prison. Moreover the notion of 
immediate consciousness as the foundation of all knowledge is 
to be found in several of the thinkers qf the Renaissance, e.g, 
Cusanus, Montaigne, Charron, and Sanchez (the latter of whom 
we have hitherto Ifad no opportunity of mentioning). Cam¬ 
panella, however, goes still further back. His “hidden” 
knowledge is what might now be called “ potential” knowledge; 
it is rather possibility of consciousness than actual consciojyis- 
ness, for Campanella teaches that it is always hindered by outer 
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experience. For real self-consciousness is won not by with¬ 
drawing the self from all changes (for we could not conceive an 
unchanging existence to be conscious), but rather in perceiving 
how our own nature is unfolded by means of changes and of our 
own actions. And Campanella confesses this when he says, 
“ The manifold changes veil our original nature and continually 
transform us into new natures, by which the comparison with 
the past and the unity of our essence, as also the knowledge 
of oyrselves, is hindered.” He here indicates a kind of self- 
consciousness other than that half-mystical self-consciousness, 
independent of all change. , 

As force and knowledge stir in yll things, so, too, impulse 
stirs. This is shown by the fact that everything seeks to 
preserve itself. The stone seeks to remain a stone, and if it is 
thrown up into the air it seeks the earth again, where it is at 
home. Plants and animals seek, by means of propagation, for a 
self-preservation which shall even extend beyond the life of the 
particular individual. For in the need of light and warmth, 
and of extending over all and in all, Campanella sees the 
same eternal impulse or eternal “love” {amor) in operation. 
And just as the power to move the self presupposes the 
power to move all else, and the knowledge of the self is 
the presupposition of the knowledge of all else, so love to 
oneself is the presupposition to the love of all else. The 
special forms which love assumes with regard to different 
objects presuppose \he “ hidden ” love {amor abdttus\ with 
which every being maintains and asserts its own being. The 
happiness of Man, as of every other creature, consists in such 
self-preservation ; did it consist in anything else the consequence 
would be self-destruction. Virtue is the rule which must be 
followed in order that the highest goal may be reached ; that 
which is law for society is virtue for men as individuals. Three 
ways lead to the goal in this present world: preservation of 
one’s pwn personality, continuation of life in children, and 
renunciation of honour and renown. A fourth way leads to 
eternal life in God when Man participates in the infinite Being 
{Sein) from which his own existence is sundered by intermixture 
with the non-ens. Thus Campanella places all morality and 
religion in close connection with self-preservation. The 
relationship is closest with regard to religion; for the un¬ 
conscious or " hidden ” love to self which lies at the basis of all 
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love to others is again, in its innermost nature, the love to 
the infinite Being which stirs in the limited being of all things, 
and only when we participate in this can we attain to eternal 
blessedness. There is therefore an original “ hidden ” religion 
{religio ahditd) in all men, just as there is a “ hidden ” knowledge 
and a “ hidden ” impulse, and they are really all one and the 
same. Individual positive religions may err, but not that inner, 
original, religion which they share as a common presupposition. 
A revelation, therefore, is only necessary because positive 
religions {religiones superadditae) exhibit differences and errors. 

All through his individualistic ethic, Campanella reminds 
us of Telesio. Like hinv he makes magnanimity (sublimitas) 
the summit of virtue, since it expresses the true nobility, the 
inner self-preservation, looks down on external honours, and, 
in its endeavour to win freedom both for the self and others, 
never forswears itself either in the most cruel martyrdom or in 
the weariest imprisonment. In his socialistic ethic he reviews 
the different social groups, starting from the smallest, ie. the 
family and houseRold, and passing through the community and 
State up to a general society of men whose highest ruler is the 
Pope and whose senate is composed of the princes of the world. 
Campanella took part eagerly in politics. It may be that 
in his youth he cherished bold plans for the future of his 
fatherland, and believed himself called to be a religio-political 
reformer. We are still quite in the dark as to the conspiracy 
in which he is said to have taken part." Expressions which 
occur in his description of the magnanimous man may indicate 
that he had entertained great plans which he would not confess. 
However that may be, he afterwards planned a theocratic world- 
government extending throughout this earth, with the Pope at 
its head, in which to Spain (as is developed in detail in his work 
on the Spanish Monarchy) was to be assigned the task of 
bringing* all nations of the earth within the Church, while to 
the “ all-Christian ” King of France (according to the preface 
in the Universalis PhUosophid) was to fisdl the duty of coercing 
the heretics in Eur(^e. Here Campanella's reactionary attitude 
comes out in politics, as we have already seen it appear in his 
conception, of Nature. He stands in especially sharp contrast 
to Machiavelli, whom he regards (especially in the Atheismus 
THumphatuSy 1636) as the representative of the evil principle. . 

The strange thing is, however, that Campanella here, 
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as also in • his conception of Nature, is himself most 
strongly influenced by precisely the thoughts which he wishes 
to, or ought to, dispute. His description of an ideal State, 
Civitas solis (The Republic of the Sun), was published as a 
companion to his ethics and politics. It was conceived in 
prison, with the weight of the present lying heavy upon him. 
Thomas More, the English Chancellor, in the preceding year, 
and, almost contemporaneously with Campanella, Bacon of 
Verulam, had sketched such ideal human societies; all three 
had* their common exemplar in Plato’s “Republic.” Campanella 
depicts an order of society in which science (which means 
natural science and philosophy) rules, and where physical 
labour comes by its rights. There* is no priesthood and no 
nobility. The rulers are those who have received the best 
theoretical and practical education. To the inhabitants of the 
Republic of the Sun the idea that manual labourers belong to 
a less noble class than other members of the State seems 
laughable. No private property, no separate dwelling-houses, 
no private family life is allowed, for these faster egoism ; and 
the strong patriotism which animates the inhabitants of the 
Sun Republic is lessened. The magistrates regulate sexual 
unions according to physiological requirements, in order that 
the State may secure healthy and gifted citizens. For it is 
the State, think the citizens of the Sun, and not the individual, 
which is to be preserved by means of propagation. Pride is 
regarded as the greatest of vices. Each one is appointed to the 
work best suited to his capabilities, and from the produce of the 
labour every one gets what he requires and deserves. Accident 
must not decide that which concerns either procreation, voca¬ 
tion, or distribution. This would only lead to injustice and to 
many men being in need. “ There dwell now seventy thousand 
men in the town of Naples; of these scarcely ten to fifteen 
thousand labour, and they are worn out and destroyed by 
excessive, continuous, and daily work; while the rest take 
their J*ase, or fall into a state of apathy, envy, weakness, sensu¬ 
ality, and pleasure-sewing. But in the Republic of the Sun, 
where menial services, arts, tasks, and ocefipations are shared 
among all men, no one need work more than a ^hort four 
hours; the rest of the time can be used in the acquirement of 
knowledge in pleasant ways, in discussions, teading, narrating, 
writing, walking, or in joyous exercise of the mind and body.” 
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This vision of the future which swam before Campaneila 
while he sat in prison,—“ chained, yet free ; solitary, but not 
alone; silent, and yet uttering his cry,” as he says in one of 
his sonnets,—stands in a certain opposition alike to the philo¬ 
sophical and to the politico-religious conceptions which he 
developed in his other works. It is not in harmony with his 
strong emphasis of self-assertion that, as in the Sun Republic, the 
individual should so entirely renounce finding his own way to 
the goal. Among other things Campaneila forgets that he^had 
expressly declared propagation to be a form of conservation of 
the individual; bi^t here it is only considered as the conserva¬ 
tion of the race. Still more curious is the contrast between 
the “ Republic of the Sun ” and the Theocracy which 
Campaneila regarded as the goal in his philosophical and 
political writings. All hierarchy and all absolute monarchy 
disappear here. Indeed there is no room left for positive 
religion. The “ hidden ” religion seems to suffice, and it is 
even expressly said that Christianity only really sanctions that 
which natural thought would lead us to believe ; a sanction 
which, in such a perfect social order as that of the Sun 
Republic, seems no longer necessary. We can at any rate, as 
Sigwart remarks in his excellent treatise on Campaneila 
and his political ideas, find no sure agreement befWeen the 
scheme of a Theocracy and the scheme of a future State 
governed according to scientific principles ; but it is character¬ 
istic of Campaneila to have worked out hiS ideas in this double 
form, and in such wise, moreover, that not in the Theocracy 
but in the socialistic State, in which the rights of labour and 
of science stand in the first rank, his ultimate ideal is to be 
found. He regarded the powers of his age, even the represent¬ 
atives of the reaction in Church and State, as means and as 
educating forces leading up to the ideal goal, which was 
diametrically opposed to the existing order of things. 
Although Campaneila is in so many ways a reaction^y, yet 
the blood of the Renaissance runs in ^is veins, and his gaze 
ranges beyond the limits of the social world before him with 
no less enthusiasm than Giordano Bruno’s pierced beyond the 
limits of 1;Jie external heavens presented by the senses. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM 

Practice precedes theory and art science—although subse¬ 
quently a new practice may grow out of theory, as a new art 
may grow out of science. Humanism, as we have seen, developed 
out of the political and social relations of the Italian states, and 
out of Humanism, as a tendency making itself felt in practical 
life, there grew in turn a new doctrine of Man. Similarly, the 
mechanical science of Nature developed out of the prosperous 
industry of the Italian towns. In order to procure the means 
for power and magnificence, the rulers had to support trade 
and hand-industries, and the personal force and self-assertion 
of the bu^esses of the towns found vent in a wise ahd zealous 
activity within the sphere of manufactures and industrial inven¬ 
tions. With regard to these, a rivalry sprang up between the 
towns. Each sought to surpass the other in technical skill, 
and jealously guarded new inventions and machines. This 
practical turning to account of the forces of Nature increased 
the knowledge of their mode of working and could not fail to 
arouse interest in the discovery of their laws. The appearance 
of a Leonardo or a Galilei is only comprehensible when taken 
in connection with Italian industry, just as Pomponazzi and 
Machiavelli are only comprehensible in connection with the 
intellectual development and the politics of Italy. * 

To ^ake a single example: Galilei begins his famous 
“ Inquiry into Two IJewJSciences ” by making Salviati, the chief 
speaker in the dialogue, exclaim: " The freqqpnt resort, gentle¬ 
men, to your most famous arsenal of Venice presenteth to my 
thinking to your speculative wits a large field to phikjsophise 
in, and more particularly to that part which is called the 
Mechanicks: in regard that there are all kinds* of engines and 
machines continually put in use by a huge number of artificers 
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of all sorts.” To which Sagredo answers: “You are not 
therein mistaken, sir, and I myself out of a natural curiosity do 
frequently visit that place, and the experience at the disposal 
of those whom, for a certain pre-eminence they have above the 
rest, we call ‘overseers,’ has often discovered to me the causal 
connection of wonderful phenomena, formerly considered to be 
inexplicable or incredible.” 

The development of the new world-scheme was also prepar¬ 
ing the way in this direction. It led men to seek for an yiter- 
connection of Nature other than that immediately presented in 
sensuous perceptiqn, and the question could not fail to suggest 
itself: by what forces ^nd laws is the world-system, which 
thought constructs on the basis of perception, held together and 
maintained in activity ? The new conception of the world did 
not answer this question itself, or, where it attempted it, did so 
only in a fanciful, poetical, or animistic fashion. It was certainly 
an important advance when Telesio replaced the Aristotelian 
“form” by the concept of force. For it thus became an 
established principle that explanation must not be sought in 
quality, in the complete form of the phenomenon, as is the case 
with the work of an artist, which we understand as soon as we 
discover the ideal he has sought to realise. The concept of 
force, however, is still too vague to be profitable so^long as it 
is not based on an insight into the regular interconnection of 
phenomena. If we know according to what laws the phenome¬ 
non B follows on the phenomenon A, we'know also what force 
and how much force must be ascribed to A; for force in that 
case only means the conditions contained in A for the appear¬ 
ance of B. , But perception and description do not suffice to 
discover this. We must go back to the simplest relations and 
examine, by way of experiment, the conditions upon which the 
occurrence of phenomena depends. It is no longer a question 
of a m«re picture. The individual features of the picture must 
be analysed, and the connection between them investigated. 
Only thus can we arrive at full certainty that the picture 
possesses validity. Thus it came to pass that several of the 
investigators who*are to be regarded as the founders of the 
new mecjuanical science of Nature, assisted in the construction 
of the new world-scheme, while they, in turn, derived some of the 
problems of their mechanical investigations from relations con¬ 
tained within the latter. 
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HerCj too, it was a thought of antiquity which was taken 
up again. Archimedes, the founder of statics and hydrostatics, 
had as long ago as the third century B.a uttered thoughts 
which contained the germ of a mechanical conception of 
Nature. On account of the unpropitious conditions of the 
times this germ was not developed till after the lapse of two 
thousand years. Now that his turn of mind had found more 
favourable conditions of life, Archimedes became, in the six¬ 
teenth;! century, one of the authors who were eagerly studied, 
published, and translated. In fact, however, a new science had 
yet to be founded. The philosophical interest of this event 
rests on its significance for intellectual,life, and this significance 
is many-sided. In the first place, a new method was now 
developed and, with this, a new use for the human faculty of 
knowledge, which had far-reaching effects on the character and 
direction of intellectual development. New intellectual wants 
and habits arose. Experiment and analysis thrust themselves 
before contemplation and construction, where they did not 
entirely supplant them. Secondly, it waS the material 
side of existence to which the new method was principally 
applicable. It was inevitable that the question should arise as 
to the range of the results arrived at: did they contain a know¬ 
ledge of tne whole of existence or, if not, in what relation did 
they stand to the spiritual side of existence? The revolution 
effected by the new conception of the world had already shown 
profound thinkers that* the riddle of the world lies not only, or 
essentially—as appeared to a natve conception—without and 
above us, in the great cosmical relations, but is also conceded 
in our own breasts, and in the most insignificant and familiar 
phenomena of Nature. The new method and its results 
brought this out still more clearly. Finally, it was inevitable 
that a more exact knowledge of Nature and the capacity 
bestowed by an insight into natural laws of foreseeii% and 
partially^ontrolling the course of phenomena, should strengthen 
men's self-reliance apd further develop that which Humanism 
had initiated in a more aesthetic and theoretical form. 
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. LEONARDO DA VINCI 
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This great artist takes us back again to the Renaissance. His 
name occurs in the history of philosophy because the aphorisms 
selected from the manuscripts he left behind him contain the 
first clear utterances on the principle and method of exact 
science. Not only in the plastic art, but also in anatomy, in 
the science of engineering and in mechanics, was this many- 
sided child of th& Renaissance at home ; and he felt called upon 
to give an account, in philosophical terms, of the road he had 
taken in his investigations, as also of the impressions which 
he had received from the activities of the men by whom he 
was surrounded. He was bom in 1452, in the neighbourhood 
of Florence, and was instructed in the art of painting by 
Verrocchio, who was not only a painter, but also a weaver, 
a caster of metals, and a goldsmith. He was summoned by 
Ludovico Sforza (called il Moro) to Milan, where he founded 
an Academy of Sciences. It has been thought that a portion 
of his notes were intended for lectures to be delivered there. 
While in Milan, Leonardo was active not only as a painter 
and sculptor, but also as an engineer, a musician, and a master 
of court ceremonies. After the fall of Sforza, Leonardo did 
splendfid work in Rome and Florence. He spent his last 
years in France, where he died in 1519. Owing to his 
unsettled life and his many-sided act;jvitjj7 he never executed 
the works on scientific and philosophical subjects which he 
had planned. Ttiey would have modified and accelerated the 
development of scientific thought in no small degree. Thoughts 
which are generally ascribed to Galilei or to Bacon had alr^dy 
found utterance in Leonardo, but 'they lay buried in his manu¬ 
scripts, which have only been studied quite recently. The 
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thoughts which are chiefly interesting to us in this connection 
are those in which he lays stress on the significance of ex¬ 
perience, and emphasises the fact that the results of our 
knowledge can only acquire perfect certainty by means of 
the employment of mathematics. Wisdom is the daughter of 
experience, and is therefore also a product of time. He rejects 
all speculations which find no confirmation in experience, the 
common mother of all sciences. But he is not content with 
merq perception. He is convinced that, with every active 
element {potentid) of Nature, effects of a definite kind, and 
which unfold themselves in a definite order, are connected. 
Necessity is the eternal bond, the etejnal rule of Nature {freno 
et ngola etemd). It is to this necessity we must penetrate, and— 
this is how Leonardo’s meaning must be read—it is in virtue of 
this that mathematical knowledge can be applied to experience. 
It is necessity which makes it possible to reason from the given 
phenomena to those which stand to the former in a conditional 
relation. This can be most clearly and simply seen in 
mechanics, which is the “ Paradise of the mathematical 
sciences.” In the thoughts which a comparison of Leonardo’s 
aphorisms reveal to us, the fundamental problems of the 
modern theory of knowledge are already contained. By his 
practical application of them he became one of the founders of 
modern mechanics and engineering science. 

For the rest, Leonardo’s ideas bear the stamp of a rude 
naturalism. He regards the soul partly as the principle of 
perception, memory, and thought, partly also as the formative 
principle of the organism. If we would know more ^con¬ 
cerning the nature of the soul, he refers us to the monks, “ these 
fathers of the people, to whom, through inspiration, all secrets 
are revealed.” He (like Montaigne and Bruno after him) 
brings forward the idea of the circulation of matter in the organic 
and inorganic world, and draws from this a singular cotiblusion, 
which, ^fter the lapse of many years, appeared again in 
Diderot: ‘^Life i^ contained in dead matter although we 
perceive no sign of it; when taken up again into the nutritive 
organs of living creatures, it awakes anew to sensuous and 
mental life.” In harmony with this he finds, in the •continual 
striving and expectations of man, a witness to that which stirs 
in Nature herself, and of which man is a type.* 

Interesting though these suggestions are, yet Leonardo 
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owes his prominent place in the histoiy of thought not to them, 
but to the idea of the combination of experience with exact 
thought. After the lapse of a century this idea was destined 
to be still further carried out by great investigators, who had, 
however, to discover it in their own way. 



CHAPTER III 

JOHANNES KEPLER 

We have already shown how, un^er the form of mystical 
speculation, the new conception of the world was at work at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, even in Boehme’s quiet 
workshop. His contemporary and, in certain respects, kindred 
spirit, Johannes Kepler, succeeded in finding a more exact 
foundation for the new conception than any on which it had 
hitherto rested. Through a rare combination of apparently 
contradictory qualities and interests he was led, by means of 
enthusiastic and persevering labour, from high-flying speculations 
to the foundation of an exact science of experience Common 
to Bruno and Kepler was the need of a wider horizon and the 
impulse to express the thoughts stirring in their hearts. “ 1 
know,” he says, “ no greater torment than not to be able to 
express what I feel within me, let alone to have to say the 
opposite to what I think.” The opposition of the orthodox 
camp made itself felt soon enough; this, in conjunction with 
the low intellectual level and the great superstition of the age, 
threw a dark shadow on his career. ‘ His love of truth and his 
inexhaustible industry, however, supported him in spite of all 
trials. 

Kepler was born in 15^1, at Weil, in Wiirtembeig. Like 
so m^ny of the most profound German thinkers, he was a 
Swabian. He was ^ucated at the theological seminary at 
Tubingen, where he carried on extensive studies in the human¬ 
ities, philosophy, mathematics, and astrohbmy. He was here 
initiated into the Aristotelian philosophy of Natu|e, of which 
he was for a long time an adherent. His teacher in astronomy 
was Mostlin, who, while 4 ie privately doubted the correctness 
of the. Ptolemaic system, continued to expound it in public. 
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The(^U>gy was laid aside when Kefiler-unwillingly undertook a 
post as teacher of mathematics in the Gytoft^hm at Grata, 
This appointment was decisive for his futdre for that? 
of science. He now conceived a plan of developing % 
new natural philosophy, which should combine the system of 
Copernicus with the old doctrine of spiritual beings who moved 
the heavenly bodies. He here {Epitome Astrommiae Coper- 
nicanae. Op. ed. Frisch, vi. p. 136 ff) expresses his dissent 
from Bruno, and takes the sphere of the fixed stars to be^ the 
limit of the universe, because he thinks that, according to Bruno’s 
theory, the fixed ^ars would have to lie so far apart from one 
another that we ^ould never be able to see as many as we 
actually do. The sphere bf the fixed stars encloses a hollow 
space. In the centre of this is the sun, surrounded by planets, 
amongst which is our earth. Bruno here saw more truly than 
Kepler. On the other hand, the latter was able to subject 
his ideas—in spite of their originally mystical form—to a 
more exact verification than Bruno. Kepler’s first work 
{Mysterium cosmtigraphicum, iS 97 ) proceeds from theological 
and Pythagorean presupposition.s. He conceives the universe as 
an image of the Trinity : the centre corresponds to the Father, 
the surroui^ding sphere to the Son, and the relation of the 
two to one another, expressed by the geometrical delations 
between the different spheres in which the planets move, to 
the Spirit; for the divine Spirit reveals Himself in the 
harmonious relation of magnitudes throughout the universe. 

L Kepler attempted to show that the five regular bodies postu¬ 
lated by Pythagoras, ie. bodies all of whose surfaces, sides, 
and imgles are equal, may be situated in the different 
spheres in which the planets move. Thus the fundamental « 
forms of geometry and the distribution of the heavenly bodies in 
space exactly correspond with one another. This is the cosmo- 
graphica^ mystery over which Kepler waxed so enthusiastic, 
and which he retained as the leading idea which partly 
furthered, partly checked, his subsequent investigations. This 
idea was an expression of the conviction* which he never 
abandoned that it* must be possible to point to definite 
mathematical relations in the universe, and which incited him 
to ever new inquiries. It caused him endless trouble however, 
on account of t^e presupposition accepted by him as well 
as the whole of antiquity and the Middle Ages, viz. that the . 
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heavenly bodies mu$t mo^e in circles because the circle is the 
most perf(?ct*figure. 

Amon^ the men to whom Kepler submitted his worV Was 
,Tycho Brahe, whom he apostrophises as ” Prince of the 
mathematicians of his century.” Tycho answered in a friendly 
spirit, but said that the observations of thirty-five years did not 
lead him to concur in Kepler’s speculations, in spite of their great 
ingenuity. He especially directed his objections against the 
Cop^rnican theory. The result of the connection thus entered 
upon between the two was that when, shortly afterwards, 
Tycho migrated to Prague, Kepler also toqk up his residence 
there, and later still, after Tycho's death, he was entrusted with 
the great mass of material the latter !iad left behind him. He 
writes of this to his teacher Mostlin : “ In my opinion, Tycho 
possessed riches which he—like so many rich men—did not 
put to a right use.” Now he himself had inherited these 
riches, and by their means had acquired the possibility of further 
developing and confirming his ideas. Working from Tycho’s 
observations, Kepler discovered the laws whieh bear his name, 
and—what is of more interest to us in this connection—was in¬ 
duced to adopt the mechanical conception of Nature in place of 
the animistic conception which he had hitherto supported. 

Kepftr spent the later years of his life at Linz, in deadly 
struggle with Protestant and Catholic fanaticism, and under 
painful difficulties in procuring means for the publication of his 
work. He was obligjed to return for a year to his home in 
Wiirtemberg, to save his mother, who had been accused of 
witchcraft, from the stake. He died in 1630 at Regensburg, 
whither he had travelled to lay his claims to certain moneys 
which were owing to him before the Reichstag. 

Through his idea of the significance of quantitative relations 
in Nature, Kepler became one of the founders of exact physical 
science. He arrived at this idea by way partly of tHeology, 
partly of psychology, and partly of natural philosophy. With the 
theological way we are jalready acquainted. In order that the 
universe should be a beautiful picture of the nature of the 
Deity, it is ordered in definite quantitative relations. Kepler, 
like Copernicus, entertained the conviction that Natijre works 
according to simple and clear rules. Simplicity and ordered 
regularity {simplicitas atqm ordinata regularitas) in a conception 
of Nature are therefore claims in advance to his favour. We 
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must reduce everything to the fewest and simplest principles 
possible. The psychological ground lies in the fact that the 
human mind grasps quantitative relations the most clearly; it 
is indeed, properly speaking, framed to apprehend them. With 
regard to quality, the activities of Nature present themselves 
very differently to different subjects {^pro luxbitudine subjecti) \ 
complete certainty can only be retained by restricting ourselves 
to the quantitative side; it is this therefore which shows us 
the real truth. Finally the naturo-philosophical foundation 
lies in matter itself, as we can know it from experience : 
“ Where matter is, there is geometry also ” {ubi materia^ ibi 
geovietrid). It is sho'^n by actual fact that the world 
participates in quantity {mundus participat quantitate). 

The question as to which quantitative relations lie at the 
basis of the universe, Kepler originally (in the Mysterium 
cosntographicufn) believed could be answered purely a priori. 
He abandoned this error, however, after his careful study of 
Tycho’s materials drawn from experience and of his own 
observations. If is well known how indefatigably he laboured 
until he had found the relation which agreed with all observa¬ 
tions, and that he was thereby induced to substitute the ellipse 
in place ofithc circle which had been deified from antiquity. 

Kepler’s doctrine of hypothesis clearly shows us what his 
conception of the nature of scientific investigations was. He 
was led to establish this doctrine in several ways. Tycho had 
abruptly dismissed the Copernican hypothesis as pure fancy 
(tmagtnatio), and ^had protested against every method which 
pro<5peded a priori (or, as it was then called, ab anteriore). 
Moreover, both theories—Tycho’s as well as that of Copernicus 
—were regarded by opponents {e.g. Dithmarschen Ursus) as 
quite arbitrary opinions, the only object of which was to make 
fools of people, while Osiander, in his time, in order to avoid 
giving Offence, had explained the Copernican conception to be 
an hypothesis which only aimed at exhibiting mathematical 
relations, and was not to be taken in earnest. In his un¬ 
completed Apologia Tychonis contra XJrsum (cap. i.) Kepler 
discusses the whole question of the significance of hypothes^, 
^d returns again to the subject many years later in his 
Epitome astr&Homiae Copemicanae. All science, he says, rests 
on certain presuppositions, and wtf do not wait to investigate 
until we have found the ultimate presuppositions, any more 
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than a man waits to build his house until he has discovered 
whether the inside of the earth is solid. In the widest sense 
of the word, hypothesis means that which is taken as known 
in a demonstration. In this sense geometry also rests on 
hypothesis, and the observation on which we depend in natural 
science is also hypothesis. In the narrower sense of the word, 
an astronomical hypothesis is that assemblage of ideas by the 
help of which an investigator can trace the order of the 
morons of the heavenly bodies. Such ideas are by no means 
arbitrarily formed. They must be confirmed by showing that 
the consequences deduced from them ^gree with actual 
phenomena, and involve no physical absurdities. And they 
can no more be dispensed with than a doctor can dispense 
with the idea of an illness and consider only the separate 
symptoms. Science begins with observation, builds its 
hypotheses on these, and then seeks for the causes which effect 
the assumed connection. With Kepler, however, there is still 
some uncertainty as to the relation between the first and 
second members of this tripartite division. •For if he means 
that Tycho contributed the observations on which astronomy 
rests, and that Copernicus supplied the best hypothesis, then 
the hypothesis preceded the observations. This may very well 
be the case when it is an hypothesis based on a provisional 
investigation which leads to the comprehension of ascertained 
facts and to the search for fresh ones. Indeed this was the 
case with Kepler him*self: it was his Copernican presuppositions 
and his ideas as to the significance of qi^antity in the world ' 
which showed him what lay concealed in the riches y^hich 
Tycho himself did not know how to appreciate. 

As regards the third member, the assignment of proofs, 
Kepler’s demands become gradually stricter than those he had 
made in his first animistic period. He began (in the Mysterimn 
cosmographicum) by supposing the planets were guided souls, 
even, indeed, that the whole system was guided by the world- 
soul cfwelling in ,the, sun. Later, however, he broke with 
animism. In his epoch-making treatise on Mars (1609) he 
declares that the important point is the assignment of physical 
causes. He now frequently demands “ true ” or probable causes 
(verae causae). He is approaching the conviction that the 
causes assigned to natural •phenomena must be such as can be 
shown to be active in Nature. 
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In the second edition of this animistic work of his 3muth 
he adds, as a note to the expression “ moving souls ” (animae 
moirices), the following observation: “ In my treatise on Mars 
I showed that there are no such things,” and he thinks that the 
word ” soul ” should be replaced by “ force.” “ Formerly,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ I believed that the force which moves the planets was 
really a soul. But when I reflected that this moving force 
decreases at a greater distance, I concluded it must be cor¬ 
poreal ” (Opera, i. p. 176). The Mysterium cosmographicunt^'vis^s 
now supplanted in Kepler by the idea of a Physica coelestis, for 
the execution of jvhich, however, he had not the adequate 
means. It was carried an important step farther by Kepler’s 
great contemporary Galileo Galilei. 



CHAPTER IV 

GALILEO GALILEI 

When, some years after Kepler’s cle*ath, Galilei says in a letter 
that while he has always regarded Kepler’s as a free (perhaps 
even too free) and penetrative mind, his own method of in¬ 
vestigation differs from his,—he is, of course, in this charac¬ 
terisation, thinking chiefly of Kepler’s earlier animistic theories. 
He can hardly have clearly realised the great turning-point 
Kepler’s thought reached at the time when# he instituted the 
investigations leading to the famous laws. As a matter of fact 
these two great inquirers laboured in the same spirit; they sought 
to unite deduction and induction, mathematics anc^ experience, 
and, in'\irtue of this, must be regarded as the founders of exact 
empirical science. Only, while Kepler started rather from the 
a priori and deductive, Galilei started from the experimental 
and inductive side.* Galilei took the really decisive step by 
which physical science was constituted an independent science, ■ 
and a high ideal for all inquiry was set up. * 

Like Bruno, Galilei was a martyr in the cause of the new 
world-conception. It is interesting to observe the way in which 
his astronomical and physical investigations reacted upon each 
other. His experiments and his study of Archimedes showed 
him the difficulties of the Aristotclio-Ptolemaic system ; while, 
on the other hand, his eagerness for the establishment of the 
new world-scheme^ led^ him to discover new physical laws. It 
was only slowly and with hesitation that he finally decided for 
Copernicus. He was born at Pisa in 15^*4, where he studied 
philosophy, physics, and mathematics, and where al|o he culti¬ 
vated poetical literature with enthusiasm. He preferred Plato 
and Archimedes to Aristotle; and thus, during his student 
years, he laid the foundation of his later views. As professor, 
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first at Pisa and afterwards at Padua, he expounded the old 
system, although, in his inmost heart, he had long been con¬ 
vinced of the truth of the new. In a letter to Kepler (August 
1597). he writes: “ It is unfortunate that those who seek after 
truth and follow no false method are so rare. Many years 
ago I embraced the opinion of Copernicus, and, from this stand¬ 
point, I have been able to find the causes of many natural 
phenomena which are certainly inexplicable on the ordinary 
hypothesis. I have written down many principles and m^ny 
refutations which, however, I have not dared to make known, 
as I have been detgrred by the fate of our teacher Copernicus. 
He, it is true, won undying fame amongst some few, but amongst 
the multitude (there are so many fools in the world) he was 
only an object of scorn and laughter.” Not until after he had 
constructed a telescope and discovered the satellites of Jupiter, 
did he openly (1610) confess his adherence to the Copernican 
system. This was the signal for persecution. Although Galilei 
made discovery after discovery which confirmed his hypothesis— 
thus e^. he discovered the sun-spots and the phases of Venus— 
yet monks and theologians expressed themselves against him 
with increasing violence. Aristotelian philosophers would not 
even look t^^rough Galilei’s telescope, lest they should see the 
vexatious spectacle of the changes in the heavens, and thus 
lose their faith in the old world-scheme. Galilei was right in 
saying that were the stars themselves to descend from heaven 
to bear witness, his opponents would refuse to be convinced. 
*In vain did he seek to show that his views were not in contra¬ 
diction with the Bible. Had he stayed in Padua, which was 
under the rule of Venice, his person would no doubt have 
remained in safety. But in order to get more leisure and a 
better pecuniary position, he accepted the office of " Mathe¬ 
matician ” to the Grand Duke of Florence, and here he came 
within e&sy reach of Rome. The College of the Inquisition 
now (1616) took the significant step of entering the w^rk of 
Copernicus on the list of forbidden books (J* until it is amended ") 
and of declaring its teaching heretical. Galilei was summoned 
before Cardinal Bellarmin, and, according to the Catholic 
version, received express orders not to defend or spread the 
heretical doctrine. Proof that such a command was really 
given cannot, however, be produced. Galilei did not abandon 
his inquiries on this account, however. His investigations of 
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comets involved him in a quarrel with the Jesuits, and this 
mighty Order rose against him as one man. In addition to this, 
he worked unceasingly at a complete exposition of the conflict 
between the two world-systems, which he had several times 
announced in his earlier works. As long as he expressed him¬ 
self hypothetically there would be no danger, he thought He 
employed the method adopted by Osiander when he pub¬ 
lished Copernicus’ work. In the year 1632 appeared Galilei's 
famous work, described on the title-page as “ A Dialogue on 
four successive days, in which are discussed the two most im¬ 
portant world-systems—the Ptolemaic and ^the Copernican— 
while the philosophical and natural grounds, both of the one 
and the other, are brought forward, without any decision being 
arrived at between them {indeterminatamente)." The dramatis 
persona^ of the dialogue are Salviati and Sagredo, two of Galilei’s 
friends, and Simplicio, the representative of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. Salviati is the cautious critical inquirer; he brings 
forward principles, but draws no definite conclusion at all, and 
seeks to restrain the fiery Sagredo, through whom Galilei airs 
his freest ideas, in order, when necessary, to revoke them 
through Salviati. But the side to which the author’s sympathies 
lean is plain enough to every reader, and they were not to 
be deceKcd in Rome. The book was prohibited, and Galilei 
was summoned thither. He was probably not actually 
tortured, only threatened. On 22nd June 1633, however, 
he had to go down on his knees and abjure “ the false 
doctrine that the sun is the central point of the universe and 
immovable, while the earth, on the contrary, is not the central 
point, and is in motion ”; and to swear upon oath “ that, in the 
future, he would neither by word of mouth nor in writing utter 
anything from which this doctrine might be inferred; but, on 
the contrary, would notify to the Inquisition if he encountered 
a heretic, or any one suspected of heresy ” I That he perjured 
himself is not open to doubt. He did not abandon his con¬ 
viction? Instead of burning his body, they punished him with 
the burning pain v^ich the forced concealment of his own con¬ 
viction caused him. If Galilei’s nature wire not such as to 
make him feel this pain so keenly as would have been the case 
with a Kepler, yet it was keen enough to embitter his life. In 
addition to this came trouble and blindness., He lived, under 
constant surveillance, in the neighbourhood of Florence, unceas- 
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ingly occupied with scientific ideas. The life which he saved 
by his false oath acquired extraordinary value by the publica¬ 
tion of his second great work, “Investigations (JDiscorst) into Two 
New Sciences,” which, in order to escape the censor, was printed 
in Holland (1638). This work, which contains the foundation 
of modern science, was obliged, as has been well remarked, to 
steal its way into literature. Galilei died in 1642 ; his mind was 
active to the last moment. We will now pass on to consider 
the principal points of view which constitute Galileos , im¬ 
portance for the general history of thought.®® 


(a) Methods and Principles 

Galilei advances against formal logic the objection that, 
though excellent for the purpose of regulating and correcting 
the course of thought, it is not a means to the discovery of new 
truths. Such discovery, he says, takes place when, from certain 
experiences, we deduce a postulate and then seek to show de¬ 
ductively that the said postulate agrees with other experiences. 
Thus the analytic method {metodo risolutivd) and the synthetic 
method {metodo coinpositivo) are mutually complementary. If by 
induction are to understand an examination of all possible 
cases, then inductive reasoning is either impossible or useless: 
impossible when we cannot include all cases, useless if we could 
summon all cases before us. It is therefore only a question 
^ of the investigation of the most characteristic cases ; from these 
we infer to others. But we must lay down the proposition as an 
hypothesis before wc can discover its real proof. Confidence in 
the correctness of the proposition contributes much to the dis¬ 
covery of its proof. On the other hand, that which is inferred 
from general principles must be confirmed by trial in particular 
cases. Thus Galilei proved by experiments on inclined planes 
the [^sfblate which he had assumed a priori^ viz. that orbits 
described with equally accelerating velocities must be as the 
squares of the times. ^ 

But if dcducti^ and induction are thus to co-operate, a 
difficulty arises in tne fact that, in our deductive reasonings we 
wsume % relations to be simpler than is really the case. 
Mathematical axioms only hold good for ideal figures. It is 
no aiUt in real things that their cronfiguration never exactly 
coincides with any one of the figures constructed by geometry. 
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The irregular configuration of the stone is, in it, a perfection, 
lln the application of abstract reasoning to concrete relations 
the manifold and complex conditions of the latter must also be 
taken into account. It is our arithmetic, not the configuration 
of things, which is imperfect. In empty space all bodies, so we 
assume, would fall to the ground with the same velocity. But 
since we are never able to produce absolutely empty space, 
we notice how the proportion varies in denser and rarer media, 
and since we see that the rarer the medium the more the 
velocities approximate to one another, we regard the proposi¬ 
tion as proved. That a body thrown alpng a horizontal 
surface will continue its motion if all obstacles be removed is 
proved by the fact that the more we are able to exclude 
hindrances the longer the motion persists.' 

In order to find in experience links by which to connect 
deductions, and to be able to show to what extent experience 
approximates to the ideal presuppositions on which deduction 
rests, Galilei, like Kepler, lays great stress on quantitative 
relations. Only through measurement of phenomena is it 
possible to decide how far the claims of deduction are satisfied. 
Hence it was a principle with Galilei to measure everything 
measurable, and to bring within reach of measurerpent what¬ 
ever is not susceptible of direct measurement. 

Galilei’s chief method is the one which long afterwards 
Stuart Mill called the method of concomitant variations, and 
which might also be balled the method of limits. It enables 
us to combine abstract thought with concrete perception. By 
approximation, concrete cases participate in the idealitjj of 
abstract rules. As for Plato the “ idea ” was the archetype of 
the real thing, so for Galilei the law is the ideal expression of 
the connection of things. 

If, then, the law is to be found by means of analysis of 
the data of experience, it is self-evident that those caftses by 
which the phenomena are explained must be the very ones 
which are given in experience. Galilei acknowledges the 
same principle which Kepler expressed in his demand for 
verae causae. He shows very strikingly that the appeal to the 
divine will explains nothing, just because it explains every-^ 
thing equally easily. It is just as easy for God to make the 
universe move round the earth as to make dthe earth move 
round the sun. On such an assumption the former Is as easy 
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as the latter. But if we restrict our consideration to that which 
is self-moving only, then the two views, in respect of simplicity, 
are obviously very different; the one demands a much greater 
expenditure of force than the other. Before the infinite finite 
differences vanish, but they remain when we compare twp 
finite beings with one another. Science has to deal with this 
latter sort of comparison only. If we appeal to miracle, then 
we can accept the one just as well as the other; we are left 
with no criterion. Moreover, we forget that all the pripduc- 
tions of Nature and God are miracles, even though they may 
admit of natural explanation. 

Not only the theological but also the animistic explanation 
of Nature is excluded by the employment of this method. To 
explain the mutual influence of things upon one another— €.g. 
the attraction of the magnet—through “ sympathy ” is only to 
dismiss a host of questions with a comfortable word. So, 
too, gravity is only a name. We no more know what attracts 
the stone to the earth than we know what keeps the moon in 
its circular path»round the earth, or carries on the movement 
of the stone after it has left the hand that projected it 
Galilei therefore rejects the assumption that the moon influences 
the tides.. Here his dread of “hidden qualities” leads him 
astray. ^ 

{J}) The New World-System 

In spite of Galilei’s frequent assertions in his Dialogues that 
he wishes to decide in favour of neither view, yet his own 
standpoint is clear enough, even if we did not know it from 
his letters. He admires Copernicus because, in spite of the 
evidence of his senses, he was able to gain and to hold the 
conviction that the earth moves. And he himself, by means of 
his astronomical discoveries, adduced a series of proofs that the 
univerlfe cannot, as Aristotle believed, be divided into two 
worlds, one unchangeable and heavenly, and the other change¬ 
able and terrestrial; the spots on the,sun and the new stars 
show that, even Jn the heavens, changes take place. And, 
remarks Galilei, with what right do we attribute to the unchanged 
able greater worth than to the changeable ? " It is my opinion,*^ 
he makes Sagredo say, “that the earth is very noble and adtnirable 
by reason of so many and so diflerent alterations and generations 
which are incessantly made therein ”; to which Simplicio rqjohu^ 
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that while changes on the earth may take place for the benefit 
of men, changes in the heavens would be quite aimless. He 
brings forward a similar argument against the enormous exten¬ 
sion conferred (as Tycho Brahe had already remarked) upon 
the universe by the Copernican system; what use could the 
immeasurable space between the outermost planets and the 
sphere of the fixed stars be ? In his answer, Salviati observes of 
final causes, as Simplido elsewhere observes of natural causes, 
that^ we must not presume to know the ends of the 
Almighty! Is there not even in our own body so much 
of which we cannot know the significance ? Jiow then can we 
hope to know the significance of that which is more remote ? 
And how are we to discover what power a thing exerts on 
its whole environment when there is no possibility of seeing 
what effects its elimination would bring about? We im¬ 
pose limits on the divine power when we believe that the 
enormous dimensions of the universe would render its activity 
at all points impossible. The sun shines on the grapes and 
ripens them as if it had nothing else whateveiP to do; and, in 
the same way, God and Nature can care for every individual, 
even if the content of the universe be infinite. Galilei is 
almost inclined to assume (with Bruno) the infinity, of space ; 
he is doubtful as to the correctness of speaking of a central 
point of the world; if he does not express himself decidedly 
on this point it is probably because Bruno’s fate made him 
cautious. 

We may well be surprised that, in his discussion of 
Kepler’s world-system, Galilei should have left unmentiqncd 
laws which, when deduced by Newton from the law of gravity, 
were of such cardinal importance in supporting the new system. 
It is probable that he assigned to them a purely mathematical 
interest, and that it had not occurred to him that they might 
witness to the physical interconnection of the universe. * 


(c) First Principles of the Doctrine of Motion 

In support of the new world-scheme, Galilei, like Coper¬ 
nicus before him, appeals to the principle of vmplicitj^. 
Nature does nothing in vain, hence she always takes the 
simplest way and seeks rilrough few and simple causes to 
attain a manifold of effects. This principle of simplicity, 
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which Galilei opposed to the complicated systems of Ptolemy 
and of Tycho, led him, within the sphere of physics, to the 
formulation of the first laws of the changes of material 
phenomena. It seemed to him the simplest that, when no 
change occurs, a thing should remain in the condition in which 
it already is. Kepler had already established the proposition 
that a body cannot of itself pass from rest to motion. Galilei 
now discovered further that a body can neither change its 
motion of itself, nor pass from motion to rest. This is thf law 
which was afterwards (in accordance with an expression of 
Kepler’s) called the law of inertia. Galilei, however, does not 
establish it as a general proposition. That both the direction 
as well as the velocity is preserved he has nowhere stated. 
In the Dialogues he dwells principally on the preservation 
of velocity; he is here thinking especially of horizontal 
motion, and he assumes that circular as well as rectilinear 
motion persists. In the Discorsi the proposition is stated 
more clearly. A motion, he here says, can increase only 
when fresh forfie {impeto^ momento) is introduced, and can 
decrease only when it meets with an obstruction {impedi- 
mento) \ in both cases, that is to say, under the influence of 
external causes. If external causes are excluded {dumjxtemae 
causae tollantur\ the motion will continue with the velocity 
which it has once acquired.®** That this is an experiment 
of thought Galilei expressly admits; but he proves the 
correctness of the proposition by trials which show that the 
more external causes are excluded, the longer the motion 
continues unchanged. Here we see the interplay between 
induction and deduction in the method of limits, and Galilei 
himself affords an illustration of his assertion that the way of 
demonstration is other than that of discovery. For to appeal 
to the simplicity of Nature is no proof, even though this thought. 
may lefd to important discoveries. 

In his investigation of the movement of falling bo<Jies too, 
Galilei starts from the principle of simplicity. “ In the study 
of naturally accelerated motion we have been assisted, 
and, as it were, led by the. hand by that observation' dif the 
usual m^hod and common procedure of Nature herself in^ 
her other operations, wherein she constantly rhakes use of ; 
the first, simplest, and easiest means there are. , . „ Whyi 
therefore, shall I not be persuaded, when I see a stond hd ;; 
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acquire continually new additions of velocity in its descending 
from its rest out of some high place, this increase is made in 
the simplest, easiest, and most obvious manner that we can 
imagine ? And we shall find no increase more intelligible than 
; that which ever increaseth after the same manner.” Here 
too, however, the general principles are only used in discovery 
and assumption, not in demonstration proper. 

Galilei opens his inquiry into motion with the words, 
“ Frqm a very old subject I produce an entirely new science.” 
He especially points out that hitherto no one had investigated 
the quantitative variation of the motion of prc^ectilcs or of freely 
falling bodies. Galilei is conscious^ of having, through the 
discovery of the laws of these variations, founded a new science, 
“ to penetrate into the deep secrets of which superior minds are 
required.” 

The founding of this science was a step of extraordinary 
significance. The later history of natural science has shown 
that the laws of motion contain the key to all scientific know¬ 
ledge of material .nature. Galilei himself hafl a premonition 
of this. He says in the Dialogues that he has never been 
able to understand how a transformation of one stuff into 
another ^ould be possible. When a body exhibits qualities 
which it has never possessed before, he thinks it not impossible 
that this may be owing to a change in the disposition of the 
parts only, in which nothing perishes and nothing arises. He 
thus clearly asserts tliat it is only possible to understand the 
qualitative changes in Nature when these can be traced back 
to quantitative changes, which means here to motion^ in 
space. Modern philosophy had now to face the great question 
as to what attitude it should assume over against the great 
principle thus established, and which triumphantly proved its 
applicability to one sphere of Nature after the other. 

(d) The Subjectivity of the Sense-Qualities 

It was evident, even with Copernicus at^ Bruno, that the 
new conception of the world would lead to a new statement of 
the problem of knowledge, since the picture of the wqrld given 
by immediate perception could not fail to be replaced by one 
Very different, when thought proceeded to draw its conclusions. 
With Galilei this comes out even more strongly. 

I*! > ' ' 
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Though in so many important questions he regards the 
principle of simplicity as fundamental, yet he expressly dis¬ 
tinguishes between the ease and simplicity with which Nature 
works, and the often involved and difficult procedure which we are 
forced to adopt in order to convince ourselves of her simplicity. 
What we find difficult to understand. Nature finds very easy 
to perform. Thus there here emerges a decided opposition 
between existence and knowledge. Galilei was of opinion that 
this opposition disappears to a certain degree in the clearest 
knowledge we possess, t.e. mathematical knowledge. Here 
human knowledge participates in the necessity with which God 
thinks the truths which lyiderlie the content of existence—but 
that which we think successively, advancing laboriously from 
conclusion to conclusion, God knows through simple intuition 
{di un sempltce intuHo^ in opposition to con discorst). To this 
extent the opposition between simplicity and manifoldness 
remains, even at this point. Further, it is only in intensity, 
strictness, and necessity, that human knowledge, even here at 
its zenith, touchd^ the divine knowledge. In range it stands 
infinitely far below, and it is beyond the possibility of the 
deepest inquiry to penetrate into even the most insignificant 
occurrencec in Nature. Socrates saw this imperfectio;i of our 
knowledge clearly, and yet he is praised as the wisest of the 
wise. Both on account of its simplicity, as well as of its infinity, 
existence forms a contrast to our knowledge. Galilei, no less 
than Cusanus and Bruno, teaches the docta ignorantia. 

The opposition between existence and knowledge comes out 
no Ipss clearly in the sharp distinction which, like all Copemi- 
cans, Galilei makes between absolute and relative motion. 
We can only conceive motion in relation to something which 
is itself at rest The motion which is common to several 
things is—as regards their mutual relations—as though it did 
not exilt. While the antique conception of the world quietly 
took for granted that visible and absolute space are qne and 
the same, thought had now to force a>new path for itself and 
to realise that absqlute space, as the immovable supporter of all 
material things, is not an object of sensuous perception at all, 
for this ^patently unmoved frame may itself, in relation to 
some point lying beyond, be in motibn, and $0 on. Copemi- 
canism in general, especially when treated with the acuteness of 
a Galilei, afforded opportunities for practice in the applicati<X) 
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of the epistemological law of relativity. Though the Peripatetic 
philosophy would recognise no other change in the heavens, yet 
it admitted the rising and setting of the sun and of the stars, 
the change between day and night, to be real changes. Galilei’s 
representative in the Dialogues remarks on this “All these 
are only changes from the standpoint of the earth. Think 
away the earth and there is neither sunrise nor sunset, no 
horizon, no meridian, no day, and no night • ” 

Xust as, in this way, a whole series of changes in the heavens 
lost their absolute character and were explained through the 
standpoint of the spectator only, so also Galijei found occasion, 
with regard to terrestrial phenomena, to effect a transference of 
differences from the objective to the subjective sphere. We 
have already seen that he disputed the transformation of 
matter, and would only allow a fresh disposition of its 
particles, in this the principle of the subjectivity of the 
sense-qualities was already contained. But Galilei has ex¬ 
pressed this principle in a still more definite form. In a 
remarkable section of a polemical work on astronomy (// 
SaggiatoTBy 1623) he declares that the only qualities which 
we are necessarily obliged to attribute to things are figure, 
magnitude, and motion or rest. These qualities^ which he 
accordingly called the first and real qualities {primi e realt 
accidmH\ we cannot, by any exertion of our imagination, 
however great, separate from things. On the other hand, it is 
only owing to a prejudice fostered by the senses that we 
regard taste, smell, colour, warmth, etc, as absolute qualities of • 
things. These are only names which we give to things because 
they excite certain sensations in us. In fact, they have their 
seat, not in the things, but in the sensitive body {nel corpo 
smsitivo). Take away the sensitive being and all these 
qualities would at once disappear.®^ The parallelism of this 
view with the line of thought employed in defence of •the new 
world-scheme is easy to see. It became of great importance 
for the modem t^eoiy of knowledge, as soon as the latter 
was able to free itself entirely from the ^swathing-bands of 
dogmatism. 
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(^) Predecessors 

The new science, founded as it was under the influence of the 
experiences and inventions of practical life, could not but lead 
to an enlargement of the traditional logic. But even among 
those who had not especially come under the influences which 
had given birth to the new science, i e. in Humanist circles, the 
need for a newc logic had made itself felt with increasing 
strength throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Out of this need sprang a whole series of attempts at reform,— 
programmes and promulgations were issued containing many 
different forecasts of what was to be put in the place of the 
scholastic logic, now that the latter was seen to be only fit to 
draw formal conclusions from premises previously established by 
authority. For, in the Middle Ages, logic was pressed into 
the service chiefly of theology and the doctrine of rights, and 
both these started from premises which were established by 
authority. The whole series of attempts at reform culminated 
in Francis Bacon of Verulam, This man, who has been 
so often described as the founder of empirical science, does not 
even merit the name of a Moses who has seen the promised 
land. He possessed, it is true, a certain prophetic insight, and 
he often gave inspired utterance to thoughts which illuminated 
the course tlnd conditions of human injjuiryr. He was, more¬ 
over, perfectly conscious of his attitude of opposition towards 
scholasticism; but^the promised land had already been con¬ 
quered, though he was not aware of it, by Vinci, Kepler, and 
Galilei, modestly declares himself to be no warrior, but 
merely a herald .inciting to the combat The inquirers who 
founded modem empirical science, however, did not require the 
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sound of his blast to inspire them for the struggle. Never¬ 
theless, this does not deprive Bacon of his importance in the 
history of philosophy. He assimilated, in no common degree, 
the thoughts and hopes which were stirring in the age which 
saw the birth of modern science. If he did not contribute to 
its foundation, yet he dwelt in the medium in which it developed, 
and he prognosticated the profound effect on human life 
which such a science must necessarily exercise. He had a 
clearer consciousness of the fundamental re-shaping of the course 
of thought and of interests than any other thinker of the 
transition period. On this account he will, always retain his 
great name, even though we must discount the adoration offered 
him by his countrymen, which nether his works nor his 
personality deserve. Before we proceed to consider this man 
and his works more closely we must spend a few moments 
with his predecessors in the sixteenth century. 

Pierre de la RamEe (Petrus Ramus) came from among 
the ranks of the Humanists. He engaged in a violent struggle 
with the Aristotelian logic in the middle ^f the sixteenth 
century. It is true that in so doing he was only continuing 
the efforts of the preceding century to bring logic nearer to 
practical application, especially to rhetoric. And^ he himself 
confesses his indebtedness to Agricola and Sturm, the 
German Humanists and pedagogues. The whole tendency, 
however, found in him its most gifted and most eloquent 
representative, and he carried on the struggle with an energy 
which largely contributed to shake the sovereignty of Scholasti- * 
cism in the universities of Western Europe. ^ 

Ramus, born in 1515, was the son of a charcoal-burner 
in the north-east of France. That he was the son of a 
charcoal-burner was often—after the polemical fashion of those 
days—^cast in his teeth by his opponents. He was not 
ashamed of the fact, however. And this not be<!huse his 
family^although come down in the world—belonged to the 
nobility, but because, through his passionate love of learning 
he had raised himself to a high positioij in the world of 
learning. He began as servant to a rich student in Paris. 
After his day’s work was accomplished he studie<;l at night’ 
At firet he was attracted by the scholastic logic; but he did 
not find it satisfying, and ^reat was his enthusiasm on meet¬ 
ing: with Plato’s Dialogues, which seemed to him to describe 
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far more truly the real living activity of thought. In his 
disputation for the degree of Master of Arts in 1536, he 
defended the radical thesis that everything that Aristotle had 
said was false. The exasperation of the Aristotelians was 
great; but it grew still greater after his detailed criticism of 
the ancient logic. The University demanded the suppression 
of Ramus’ books on the plea that he was an enemy of 
religion and of the public peace, who inspired the young with 
a dangerous love of novelty. Francis I. accordingly issue(|^ an 
edict against the books of Ramus, and also forbade their author 
to attack Aristotle,and other ancient authors! Under Henry 
II. Ramus was once more allowed to teach, and he commenced 
his labours at the College Se France, where his lectures drew an 
audience of 2000. This was.a movement such as had not been 
known since the days of Abelard. In 1555 Ramus published 
his Dialectic in French. The fundamental thought of his doctrine 
is that we must first discover how Nature uses thought, before 
we can establish rules for the same. He goes back, therefore, 
to the earliest philosophers, who had no artificial logic. And 
not only these philosophers, but also great statesmen, orators, 
poets, and the mathematicians of antiquity display in their wo^ks 
the spontaneous use of the faculty of thought. Here we find 
rules unconsciously applied. The Humanistic interest of* Ramus 
was satisfied, since the study of the ancient authors could thus 
be made of service to logic. Like his Humanistic predecessors, 
he, too, ascribes to logic two leading functions: the discovery 
* {inventid) of arguments, and the application of these arguments 
made by the judgment {Judiciuni) in establishing and deter¬ 
mining the thesis more nearly. The judgment is, therefore, in 
the language of the schools of the following age, frequently 
called secunda pars Petri. Ramus occupied himself chiefiy 
with the latter function, and, more particularly, with the doctrine 
of syllogism; and here we are astonished to find that he 
does not after all deviate much from the Aristotelian 
logic. The purely formal character of his reform is shown in 
the great stress which he lays upon dichotomy. Without r^ard 
to the nature of the subject-matter, the exposition is divided 
at every joint into two members, since (according to the 
doctrine of the logic) a certain given predicate must be either 
valid or not valid. Thus it was really a new scholasticism 
which he introduced. Thdre was stirring in Ramus, howeycm 
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a strong desire to go back to Nature, and he did good service 
by simplifying exposition and by emphatically pointing out 
that art always rests on Nature; But he looked for Nature in 
the writings of antiquity instead of in ever-living thought. He 
was no deep student of the psychology of thought, and his 
description of the method of thought was not fit to serve as a 
model for the procedure of modem science. 

Ramus, who had become a convert to Protestanism, was 
muriiered in the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572. It is 
not impossible that the hatred of a fanatical scholastic showed 
his murderers the way. His corpse was, mutilated by the 
Catholic students. 

His reform of education in the liberal arts opened the way 
for him in foreign countries also. Ramism fiourished in Germany, 
Scotland, and Switzerland. At the University of Cambridge, 
it was attacked by the zealous scholastic and mystic, Everard 
Digby, who was probably Bacon’s tutor; but it found in 
England a warm defender also in William Temple (the 
elder), who gained the victory for it, and who, by his polemic 
against Scholasticism, laid the foundation of that freer tend¬ 
ency in philosophy which, from that time on, has always 
been cljaracteristic of Cambridge in contradistinction to con¬ 
servative Oxford. Digby’s and Temple’s violent dispute as to 
method could not fail to excite great attention, and must have 
exercised considerable influence on the course of Bacon’s 
development®* 

While Ramism was running its victorious course in Northern • 
and Western Europe there was stirring in the minds of many a 
deep need of exact knowledge, a thirst for a well-estabfished 
science of actual Nature. This is evidenced by the writings of 
Telesio and Campanella, partly also by those of Bruno. A 
remarkable example of profound criticism of the traditional 
knowledge, of a clear notion of how much it means •to know 
anyth^g rightly, but, at the same time, of impotence to find a 
positive realisation of Ihis ideal, is offered by Franz Sanches^ 
author of Tractaius de multum nobUi prima universaii 
sdtntia quod nihU sdtur (A Treatise on the Noble and High 
Sdence of Nescience), which appeared in 1581.^ Sanches 
was the son of a Spanish doctor who had settled in Bordeaux, 
aiid was himself Professor of Medicine> first at Montpellier, 
atlerWards at Toulouse. Although it might seem as if the 
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title of his chief work stamped Sanchez as a sceptic, yet it 
would be a grave error to regard him from this point of view 
only. He entertained a lively feeling of the imperfection of, 
human nature—especially of human knowledge. Doubt is 
for him not an end but a means. His sceptical work only 
forms the introduction to a series of empirical works on . 
particular subjects. It was his intention also to write a 
special treatise on method. * He commends observation and 
experiment, in conjunction with the exercise of the judgment, 
as the best way to knowledge. His motto is: Go to things 
themselves 1 But ^le has not that great hope in further progress 
in this direction which inspires his contemporary Bacon. He 
sees how many riddles even the smallest thing contains, that 
all things in the world are intimately connected with one 
another, and that the world itself is infinitely extended ; on this 
account he regards a complete knowledge of things as an 
unattainable ideal. The attempts which he himself made in 
the direction of natural philosophy, and which remind us of 
those of Telesio and Bacon, brought him no such satisfaction 
as their own similar attempts afforded these two inquirers. 

At one single point Sanchez goes deeper than Bacon and 
Ramus. He goes back, namely, to the source of all knowledge 
in the human mind. No external knowledge, he says, can be 
more certain than that which I possess of my own states and 
my own actions ; the latter is immediate as the former can never 
be. I have greater certainty that a thought* a desire, a will, stirs 
•within me than I can have that I perceive a certain object or a 
certain person without me. On the other hand, inner experi¬ 
ence IS inferior to outer in clearness and exactitude. In virtue 
of this line of thought Sanchez ranks as a predecessor of 
Campanella and of Descartes. But he, no more than Campanella, 
was able to make it fruitful. This was reserved for Descartes. 

BacoA not only pointed out the shortcomings of knowledge, 
but also showed the way to a right method, with far greatei^ dear¬ 
ness than any of the humanists and empiricists before him who 
had attempt^ to egect a reform in logic; and this has rightly 
been explained not only through Bacon’s peculiar personality/ 
but also through his position in the midst of the richly pulsating 
life of England. As has been truly said of him, he had, as his 
precursors, not only philosophers and men of science, but; also. 
practical investigators qf nature,engineers, sailors, and adventurers.. 
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(^) Bacofis Life and Personality 

Bacon’s character has long been a subject of dispute. His 
honour not only as a thinker, but also as a man, has been 
alternately impugned and defended. But the question is no 
longer an open one for the attentive reader of his Essays, and 
of the diaries which were published a few years ago. In these 
he has been so straightforward that we cannot misunderstand 
him, especially when we compare these direct or indirect self¬ 
confessions with the traits of character which are displayed in 
his philosophical works. 

Francis Bacon was born in 15^1. He was the son of 
Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great seal under Queen Elizabeth, 
and nephew of the prime minister Burleigh. After he had 
studied at Cambridge, where Digby was probably his tutor in 
Scholasticism, he accompanied an embassy to Paris. The 
brilliant prospects open before him were closed by the early 
death of his father. As a younger son he had to make his 
own way in life ; his powerful uncle would do nothing for him. 
He was animated by a strong desire for power, riches, and 
honour, although this was not his only impelling motive. In 
one of his early treatises {Conference of Pleasure, 1592) he 
says : “ Are not the pleasures of the affections greater than the 
pleasures of the senses, and are not the pleasures of the intellect 
greater than the pleasures of the affections ? Is that only a 
true and natural pleasure whereof there is no satiety, and is it • 
not that knowledge alone that doth clear the mind of all 
perturbations?” Not only were the longing for knowledge 
and the desire for power, riches, and honour united in 
Bacon, but he found a justification for the latter motive by 
subjecting it to the former; he sought to gain power and 
riches only as a means to the execution of the great scientific 
schemes—consisting in nothing less than a complete renovation 
of the* sciences {ipsta^ratio magnet) —over which he brooded, 
And here we must notice a third factor in his character which 
comes out especially in his writings, namely his great sanguine- 
ness, and his not less great self-confidence. He saw before 
him a great work which needed great means. Hence he 
<^Cjused to himself the moral subterfuges to which he had 
r^ourse,—^eveh baseness itself disappeared in the brilliant l%ht 
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in which, he saw his endeavour. In order to carry out his plan, 
leisure, and means to collect observations, and make experiments, 
were necessary. He therefore threw himself into a political 
career. But with him, as with Machiavelli, the means gained 
the upper hand over the end which was to consecrate 
them. Had he, instead of planning his work in respect to 
ends as well as to means, on so ambitious a scale, atten¬ 
tively studied the works of his great contemporaries, Tycho 
Brahe, Gilbert, Kepler, and Galilei, he would have found 
matter enough for reflection, and a sufficient foundation for the 
working out of a programme for the future. His sense for the 
grandiose led him astray and, in conjunction with his love of 
power, involved him in circumstances which ruined his character, 
and plunged him into misfortune. He was lacking in the keen 
moral sense which might have served as a regulative counter¬ 
poise to other motives. In the Essays he says: “The best 
composition and temperature is to have openness in fame and 
opinion, secrecy in habit, dissimulation in reasonable use, and a 
power to feign if there is no remedy.” And in another passage: 
“ And certainly there be not two more fortunate properties than 
to have a little of the fool and not too much of the honest.” 

Bacon’s^ambition led him into political and worldly life, and 
here he found the materials for observation and for knowledge 
of men which are embodied in his works (especially in the 
Essays and in the 7th and 8th books of his work, De 
dignitate et augmentis scientiarum). He commends Machiavelli 
• for having described so openly and honestly what men are w&nt 
to do rather than what they ought to do. This knowledge is 
nccessaiy in order that to the harmlessness of the dove may 
be added the wisdom of the serpent Here again his means 
have become his end. For, in order to rise in the world, a 
man must order his behaviour according to the actual behaviour 
of fnen ,*• hence Bacon enters a warning against remaining the 
same under changing circumstances; we must accommodate 
our feelings to the occasion and the opportunity {ut animus 
reddatur occasionUms et opportunitatihus obsequetis ', neque uUo 
moda erga res durus aut obnixus,) Moreover, he recommends 
men to keep several ends in view, so that if they fail; 
to secure their, chief end they may at any rate attain some 
suboMinate one, . A very dangerousi piece of advice, especially 
for his own character! 
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Bacon first attempted to make a career for himself at the 
B». In this he was not successful. He opposed a project of 
the Government’s in Parliament, and thus fell into disfavour 
with*the Queen. His friendship (if it can be called friendship) 
with Essex helped him over serious pecuniary difficulties for 
some time. But when Essex was nearing his fall, Bacon 
withdrew himself from him. Indeed he went so far as to offer 
his services' to the Queen (who accepted them) while the trial 
of his sometime friend was proceeding, and as Essex 
had made a desperate attempt at a rebellion. Bacon appeared 
as a witness against him, and after his execution wrote a 
treatise in justification of the line of action taken by the 
Government—a zeal which cannot‘be explained by anxiety 
to let justice take its course, but which becomes comprehensible 
when we read the following passage from an essay {Of Followers 
and Friends)^ which was published in 15 97, i.e. a few years 
before the fall of Essex: “ There is little friendship in the 
world, and least of all between equals, which was wont to be 
magnified. That that is, is between superior ^d inferior, whose 
fortunes may comprehend the one the other.” Such was 
Bacon’s “ friendship ” for Essex, and he took care betimes that 
the fate of his “ friend ” should not " comprehend ” his own to 
any cornpromising degree. Whether men are really wont to 
act thus may be left an open question, William Temple, at 
any rate, whom we have already mentioned, and who had been 
Essex’s secretary, did not see fit to adopt such a course, and 
met with exile as his reward. • 

In spite of all Bacon’s attempts to sail with the wind, he 
had no success under Queen Elizabeth. His fortunes improved 
in James I.’s reign, especially as he was clever enough to 
insinuate himself into the good graces of the King’s different 
favourites. But here the dark side of his character worked 
unhappy and far-reaching historical effects. He himself was 
convinced that the King ought not only to comply with the 
constiflitional wishes of the Lower House, but also to employ 
his sovereign power to effect the codification of the laws, and 
the colonisation of Ireland, as well as to tike up an energetic 
attitude with regard to foreign affairs, by making himself 
supreme head of a Protestant league. In thii way the 
attention of the nation wq^ld be distracted frpm constitutional * 
questions. It was impossible, however, to maintain such an 
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attitude ^ith a fickle and weak king, puffed up by the sense of 
his own power. Herbert of Cherbury’s similar views on foreign 
politics soon afterwards lost him his post as ambassador to 
France. Bacon suited himself to the caprices of the ICing, 
whether quite unconsciously (as Edwin Abbott, his biographer, 
thinks) or not, is the great question. There can be no doubt 
that an energetic protest on his part would have carried great 
weight His compliance met with its reward, tfe ultimately 
became Lord Chancellor, Bacon of Verulam, and Viscount 
St Albans. In order to reach this high goal he had not only 
to change his political views, but also to advance the fortunes 
of the royal favourites. This caused his precipitate fall (1621). 
Bacon had pronounced sdine monopolies granted to Bucking- 
^ ham's relations to be constitutional and profitable. When 
Parliament rose in indignation against them, the King laid the 
blame on his counsellor. The attack was now directed against 
Bacon, and he was accused of having taken bribes. He 
pleaded guilty at once, was deprived of his dignities by the 
Upper House, sentenced to pay a large sum of money, and to 
be imprisoned during the King’s pleasure. Since—apart from 
his own guilt^—he had fallen a victim to the practices of the 
King and his favourites, he was let off easily. He was 
only imprisoned for a few days, and he never payed the fine. 
He spent his last years in seclusion, occupied with scientific 
pursuits. This privacy he might have won earlier, and at a 
cheaper price. He now attained what hfe had stated in his 
• Essays to be most enviable, i.t. to die “ in an earnest 
pursuit, which is like one that is wounded in hot blood, who, 
for tfle time, scarce feels the hurt.” He died in 1626. His 
friends and servants loved and admired him. Together with 
this, we may mention his great interest in study, and his firm- 
belief that the future development of human culture would be 
rich and«glorious beyond all expectation. These traits throw a 
redeeming light upon his character in spite of all there is to be 
said in his disfavour. ® 

In the midst of his active life as jud^, statesman, and 
courtier, he had never forgotten his studies. The outlines of 
his chief work took shape quite early in his life. A work 
dated 160^ {Cogitata et Visa) is the first sketch of Bacon’s 
^ most famous wqrk, the Novum Otsganum (The New Logic), 
which appeared in 1620, after Bacon had revised it twelve. 
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times. It investigates the reasons of the imperfection of the 
Sciences, sets forth the hindrances to true knowledge which 
have their ground in the constitution of the human mind and 
the circumstances under which the latter develops, and then 
proceeds to describe the inductive method. The work is un¬ 
finished, and planned on a scale for the execution of which 
Bacon’s time did not afford the necessary means. It was not 
till two centuries later that Stuart Mill completed in his Logic 
the work upon which Bacon had ventured with such imperfect 
material. A work of the year 1605 {Advancement of Learning) 
fs the first sketch of a lai^er work, De dignitate et augnientis 
scientiarum (On the Value and Progress of the Sciences), which 
appeared in 1623. This is an encyclopaedic review of the 
sciences, and contains many striking observations, especially on 
the lacunae which had still to be filled up. Bacon’s other works 
are, for the most part, collections of material which are of 
hardly any interest now. 

As a writer, Bacon’s style is powerful and trenchant, and 
he is often extremely happy in his choice of metaphors. But 
that he should ever have been compared to Shakespeare is 
quite incomprehensible.^^ His imagination is abstract and 
symbolical, and he lacks Shakespeare’s fiery energj^, as well 
as his fineness of shading and his rich emotional inwardness. 


{c) Hindrances^ Conditions^ and Method of Knowledge 

Science, says Bacon, has only been pursued a very short 
time, and this is especially true of natural science, the mother 
of all the sciences. The Greeks devoted themselves chfefly 
to moral philosophy, the Romans to the philosophy of law, 
and after the appearance of Christianity, the most highly-gifted 
minds threw themselves into theology. Only their leisure 
hours did they devote to its handmaid (as it was regarded), 
natural science, and, even then, the main problem was neglected, 
and they did not set that aim before them by which alone it can 
be made really fruftful, ie. the amelioration and enriching of 
human life. Moreover their methods were’erroneous. The 
human mind was thought to be far too exalted to occupy itself 
with experiments, especially since to it was ascribed the faculty 
of being able to spin the. truth out of itsejf. Men were 
content with what had been handed down to them. They 
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entertained all too great a vejieration for the past with its 
great thinkers, whom we call “ old,” although that term more 
properly applies to ourselves, since we can look back on a much 
longer experience than they could. Added to all this, came a 
mistaken religious zeal, which did not perceive that natural 
science teaches us to know God’s power, as religion teaches 
us to know God’s will. As faith gives us back the innocence 
lost at the fall, so science gives us back the power over Nature 
which we lost at the same time. Most injurious of all, however, 
have been men’s pusillanimity and doubt in their own power. 
Hope, and courage to face great problems, have been wanting. 

Now we are justified in being of good courage precisely 
became the imperfection* under which we suffer is due to our 
own faults. The right method must be discoverable. This 
will not, like the spider, spin webs out of itself, nor, like the ant, 
collect material only, but, like the bee, it will assimilate and 
transform. If once material is collected, and we can exclude 
prejudices and preconceived opinions, the right explanation of 
Nature will soo® be found. Accordingly, the most important 
step to be taken is to procure as rich and many-sided a collec¬ 
tion of facts as possible. The human mind will then, by the 
spontaneous promptings of instinct, work up and explain them. 
In this assertion of the involuntary activity of mind which is 
to come into play directly the necessary material has been 
collected. Bacon was perhaps influenced by Ramus, whom he 
mentions with respect, although he reproaches him for his 
► too simple method. The difference between them rests on 
this, that Bacon realised that if invention and judgment are to 
be hble to work fruitfully they must have a great mass of 
empirical material at their disposal. The most dangerous 
fault which we can commit, according to Bacon, is to proceed 
too quickly—to leap to general propositions instead of 
ascending to them gradually through many middle terms. 
The human mind requires lead rather than wings. The goal 
is the enrichment of human life by means of the experiences 
afforded us by a knowledge of Nature.* ifnowledge is power; 
for we are able to produce things when we know their causes. 
By the help of inventions and of mechanical skill men have 
gradually raised themselves out of barbarism, and have won for 
themselves a pivilised life. Only so can the misery and 
unhappiness, under which men still suffer, be cured. We must 
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dim at gaining greater power over Nature; but if we are to 
do this we must obey her. We should be doing Bacon an 
injustice, however, if we attributed to him the opinion that 
science is only to be pursued for the sake of its practical 
advantages. Higher than any external booty which know¬ 
ledge may procure for us, he places the contemplation of 
things (the contemplatio rerum higher than the inventio fructus). 
We rejoice in light because, by its help, we can work, read, and 
see one another; yet the sight of light is still more glorious 
than any of its manifold uses. 

But we can only hope to reach this great goal if we lay 
aside all prejudices. As into the kingdom of heaven, so also 
into the human kingdom founded oif science, we can only be 
received if we become as little children. Prejudices and pre¬ 
conceived opinions must be laid aside. We must aim at 
explaining Nature, not at anticipating her; at an ** interpret 
tatiol* not an anticipation Bacon accordingly attempts to 
give a complete doctrine of incorrect anticipations. This is 
his famous doctrine of illusions or " idols " of« the mind {idola 
mentis)^ which must be rooted out in order that the mind may 
become a perfectly blank tablet {tabula abrasd)^ on which things 
may be able to write their real nature. Bacon distinguishes 
four classes of such “idols.” * 

Some illusions {idola tribus) are grounded in human nature, 
and are therefore common to the whole race. Such idols 
include those which* arise because we apprehend things in 
their relation to, and in analogy with, ourselves {ex analogia 
hominis\ instead of in relation to, and in analogy with, the 
universe {ex analogia universt). But our mode of conception, 
our mode of perception and thought, cannot be the measure 
of things t We are particularly inclined to presuppose greater 
order and regularity in things than is really to be found. 
We anticipate in things the uniformity {aequalitas)^oi our 
own minds. And we are inclined to overlook anything which 
runs cotinter to an opinion we have once formed. We are 
apt to pass over negative instances in arguing from experience. 
We attribute too great importance to that which affects us 
suddenly and immediately, since we are disposed to attribute 
die same nature to things farther away. On fhe other 
hand, we read into Native the restlessness and constant 
striving of our minds, so that we will impose no limits to 
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its extension or to the causal series. Or else we content our* 
selves with finding the explanation in an end, and we postulate 
final causes {causes finales )—an explanation which is evidently 
taken from our own nature, not that of the universe, Finally, 
our results are very apt to be determined by our feelings and 
impulses, our hopes and fears ; and this influence of feeling 
on knowledge often operates quite imperceptibly. 

Another class of illusions arises fVom the particular nature 
of individuals. Bacon calls these (referring to an image of 
Plato’s) “ idols of the cave ” {jdola specus\ since the individuality 
of every particular man is like a cave from which he regards 
the universe, and in which the light of Nature is refracted 
in a peculiar manner. 'These illusions of individuality are 
determined by original disposition, education, intercourse, and 
reading. Some men are more disposed to dwell on the 
differences of things, while others are more inclined to seek 
out their resemblances, some love the old best, others turn, by 
preference, to the new, some seek the elements of things, 
others do not go beyond complex phenomena, as they are 
immediately given. 

But the worst illusions of all—Bacon thinks—are those 
which are due to the influence of words on thought. He calls 
them " idofs of the market-place ” {idola fort). Words are formed 
according to the needs of practical life and popular under¬ 
standing {ex captu vulgi)y and the boundary lines between 
things which they lay down must often 'be rejected by more 
exact thinkers. There are words for non-existent entities, 
while, on the other hand, words are lacking for real things 
presented in experience. This gives rise to many verbal 
disputes. 

While the first three classes of “idols” are grounded in human 
nature, the last class, “ the idols of the theatre ” {idola theatriy 
arise tlfrough the influence of transmitted theories. These 
theories may be very ingeniously and acutely thought out, and 
yet they may miss the goal. He who takes the right road, 
although less gifted, reaches the goal niore^quickly and surejy 
than the best runner who has once left the right path; indeed 
his very skill carries the good runner ever farther from the 
goal. Tfie empirical method which Bacon opposes to . the 
hrilliant speculations of earlier times leaves, in his opinion, 
very little room for the exercise of ingenuity and intell^ual 
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power. The right method equalises the difference between 
minds. If a circle is to be drawn by hand, difference of natural 
endowment may be important, but with the use of a compass 
such difference ceases to exist. It is difficult to keep this 
fourth class of idols distinct from the second, since Bacon 
names reading, tradition, and authority, as factors in the 
production of individual peculiarity. 

Bacon’s doctrine of “ idols ” is a piece of critical philosophy 
—an attempt to distinguish between that which belongs to the 
subjective nature of knowledge, and that which belongs to the 
universe. We meet with attempts in the «amc direction in 
Montaigne, Cusanus, Bruno, and Galilei. Unfortunately, Bacon 
lacks that commanding point of view which is especially 
remarkable in Galilei, owing to the Copernican theory with 
its emphasis on the relativity of standpoint. And Bacon 
is inclined to regard the modes of conception which we in¬ 
voluntarily employ as altogether deceptive. Thus he regarded 
it as a deception of the senses {fallacia sensuum) that they 
show us things otherwise than as science* explains them. 
Beyond this he has not entered into any closer inquiry as to 
how it is possible to purify the mind, so that it should be like 
an unwritten tablet. Even if we could discover* them, we 
cannot do away with the conditions and forms lying in our 
original individuality, and in our common human nature. At 
this point Bacon is self-contradictory. For, as we saw, it is his 
conviction, that when once the material has been arranged, it 
will be elaborated by the mind involuntarily, and according to 
its own inner capacity (vi propria atque genuind). But i% not 
something added to the matter here ? and with what right is 
this added ? What guarantee do we possess that our mind’s 
own inner power can determine us to regard things no more 
in their relation to ourselves, but in their relation to the 
universe? How shall we convince ourselves that we have 
really attained to the analogia universi ? This was the question 
attacked by subsequent theories of knowledge. Bacon is their 
predecessor ‘in virtue of his doctrine of “ idols.” Specially 
interesting is the thought that the presupposition which 
Copernicus, Bruno, and Galilei assumed as a matter *of course, 
viz. that Nature always takes the simplest way, is perhaps of 
purely human and subjective origin, so that nts authorisation 
has yet to be investigated. 
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The method to be followed in elaborating material is that 
of induction. This method had indeed long been in use, but 
Bacon found an essential fault in its ordinary employment, 
which he reckons among the illusions of the race {jdola tribus\ 
viz. that men had contented themselves with those instances 
in which a phenomenon occurred, and had considered such 
instances a sufficient basis for the understanding of the 
nature of phenomena. Bacon calls this kind of induction 
“ induction by means of simple enumeration ” (Jnductio per 
enumerationem simplicem). He demands that it should be 
supplemented by‘an examination of “negative instances,” 
those cases in which the ^phenomenon does not occur, although 
the circumstances resemble those under which it occurs. And, 
in addition to this, he demands a graduated scale showing 
under what circumstances the phenomenon increases or decreases. 
By this method of procedure we can arrive at a provisional 
conception of the nature or, as Bacon calls it, the “ form ” of 
the phenomenon. By “ form ” Bacon understands the “nature” 
which is alway# present when the phenomenon is present, 
and always absent when it is absent, and which increases or 
decreases with it in the same degree. After setting aside 
such conditions as do not satisfy these demands, we have the 
“ form ” left. In the investigation of the nature of death, e^. 
we must abstract from whether it is caused by drowning, 
burning, the sword, apoplexy, consumptioi), etc. When we are 
examining heat we must abstract from the special mode of its 
production, from the composition of the warm substance, etc. 

Bacon has often been accused of conceiving induction as a 
mere collating of material, but it must be noted that he lays 
great weight on the formation of provisional hypotheses as a 
means of survey and orientation. The first explanation is only 
an attempt, it is the “ first vintage,” which serves merely as a 
trial {Nov. Org. ii. 20). It is undertaken because truth is 
more easily reached through error, if only this is clearly |hought 
out, than through a chaotic accumulation of* material. This is 
one of Bacon’s most famous aphorisms: dim emergit veritas 
ex errore quam ex confusione. As one of these provisional 
hypotheses, Baeon lays down the following proposition in 
regard to the "form” of heat; heat is motion. His In¬ 
ductive method^ proceeds, after the establishment of these 
provisional hypotheses, using them as finger-posts. We (niirt 
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next find or discover by means of experiment such cases as are 
particularly suited to throw light upon the view postulated, 
and to establish it more exactly. Of such “prerogative instances” 
Bacon cites a great number. Among others he quotes cases (as 
instantiaesoUtariae) in which the “nature” in question is exhibited 
under circumstances which have otherwise nothing in common 
with all the other cases in which it occurs, or which do not 
exhibit it although they possess all the other characteristics 
common to the cases in which it does occur. These are the 
methods which Stuart Mill afterwards called the methods of 
agreement and difference. As “ instantiae via^ ” Bacon mentions 
cases and experiments which show us the phenomenon “ on the 
way,” as it is coming into being, when ?ts nature (“ form ”) is most 
easily discoverable. As “ instantiae irregulares et deviantes ” he 
mentions cases in which, conversely, the phenomenon is dis¬ 
covered “ in by-paths,” assuming varied or irregular forms. By 
such variations the thing discovers its real nature more easily. 
Akin to these are the transitional forms {instantiae limitaneae), 
which exhibit some qualities which are traceable to one “ form ” 
and others to another. 

Bacon intimates that a whole series of more extensive 
operations are necessary for the complete carrying^ out of the 
inductive method. But the Novum Organum ends with the 
enumeration of the different kinds of prerogative instances. 

The detailed description of the inductive method which 
Bacon gave was a real step forward for his time. It betrayed 
a clear understanding of essential points. The subordinate* 
position which he assigns to quantitative determination, and to 
deduction, puts him in the shade in comparison with the founders 
of modern science. Exact empirical science was first made 
possible when, by means of the exact measurement of pheno¬ 
mena, a foundation of mathematical deduction could be laid. 
It is true he assigns a place to quantitative determihation in 
the inductive process; instantiae quantiy also called doses 
naturaSy form aji eispecial kind of prerogative instances. 
Nevertheless he did not perceive their pre-eminent importance. 
Hence, too, his depreciation of deduction. The most brilliant 
deductions are mathematical. Although Bacon does not, as he 
has pften been accused of doing, altogether overlook the im¬ 
portance of deduction (“ Ihe first vintage ” proves this), yet he 
(i^iyes it quite a subordinate place in his empirical method. 
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It had not dawned on him that it is a deduction which 
affords the real proof of the correctness of the inductive 
conclusion. " 

Bacon seeks by way of induction, to find a definition of the ‘ 
nature or “ form ” of things, to determine the essential nature 
of each one. Properly speaking, however, such a definition is 
no induction in the modern sense of the word. It does not 
give the dependence of one phenomenon on another; it gives 
not a law but a concept It ought rather (as Fries in hiff’ 
History of Philosophy has already remarked) to be called abj,. 
straction than indyction. And Bacon himself points to Plat^^^ 
as his model here. There is, he says, a difference betwee#| 
the “idols’* of the hum^n mind and the ideas of the diyin^j 
mind. It is these latter that he seeks: they are the 
eternal “forms” of things. The “form” is the definitio%.^.f 
the thing, is the thing itself {ipsissima res). He commends^ 
Plato because he perceived that the “ form ” is the real objects 
of science. Plato committed the mistake partly of separating, 
the “forms” or “ideas” from the things themselves,—whereas it 
is precisely in the particular phenomena that they are to be 
sought,—partly of not resolving complex “ forms ” o** “ natures ; 
into their snnplest elements. According to Bacon it is precisely 
the simplest irreducible qualities of things'*^ (naturae simpIiSes) 
which must be established. Such qualities are colour, weight, 
dissolubility, extension, etc. v 

Regarded from this side. Bacon’s concept of “ form ” points 
»backwards to ancient and scholastic philosophy. But his view 
of this concept varies considerably. In isolated passages the 
“form” does not mean a definition or determination of the nature 
of the thing, but the law according to which the activity, in which 
the phenomenon consists, proceeds. “ The forms,” he says 
somewhere, “ are fictions (commenta) of the human mind, if we 
cannot ctll them the laws of activity or of motion of the forms.” 
The form of heat therefore is the same as the law of the pheno¬ 
mena of heat. In this way he strives to distinguish his “ rorms ” 
from those previously set up. We must know the law in 
order to be able to produce the phenomenon. Both in theory, 
then, as well as in practice, it is important to discover it This 
^ctical s?de it , is, of course, which makes itself felt when 
Jpcon speaks of the “form ” as the expression of the essence of^ 
i^ngs, calling it the active nature (natura naiuram) of the thing^ 
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, the source out ‘of which spring its particular qualities {fons 
, emanationis), Plato, too, regarded ideas as true causes. The 
different shades of meaning which—without Bacon himself 
, hein^ aware of it—are contained in the concept of " form/’ 
since it is sometimes regarded as the essence of the thing, some- 
times as the law of its genesis, are, however, not without signi¬ 
ficance for the characterisation of his doctrine of method. It 
here becomes evident that he stood on the boundary line 
between the old and the new philosophy. He assumes with 
;Plato and the Scholastics that there are a certain number of 
’f'Simpie natures” which, in combination, form the different 
phenomena. But that things are su^ect to definite laws is a 
premise which he neither establishes nor investigates. 

Bacon unites the two significations of the concept of “ form” 
by means of his emphatic assertion that we can only discover 
«the essence of things by examining the process by which they 
are produced, as well as the inner connection of the facts of 
which they are made up. Both these, however, lead us beyond 
the senses. For the changes in Nature take •place by degrees, 
by means of small transitions {per minima^ so small that 
we can no more notice them than we can perceive the 
molecules out of which things are probably made up, and 
whose mode of combination {scJiematismus) produces the 
qualities (forms!) which they present to us. The task for 
investigation, therefore, is to find the hidden process {latens 
processus) which binds together continuously the different stages 
of development which our interrupted and periodic perception * 
apprehends, and the hidden order {Jatens schematismus) ^hich 
lies at the root of the sensuous qualities. Nature is too 
subtle for our senses. We are unable to perceive, in and for 
itself, the motion of which the essence of warmth consists. 
The hidden process here eludes us. The same thing 
happens with the development of the organism, with the 
process of nutrition (if we are to include all stages, " from the 
first reception of the food to its complete assimilation to the 
recipient ”), and with voluntary movement (if we are to include 
all stages, "from the first impression of the imagination, and 
the continuous effects of the spirits, up to the bending motion of 
the joints”). An|^ the solution of the problem becomes parti- 
cnl^ly difficult if, at every*point, we are to find what has beeo?'* 
losi^ what remains, and what is added ; for Bacon regards it 
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as certain that the total sum of matter is neither increased nor 
diminished. This doctrine {Nov. Org, i. 10, 50; il 5"7 > 
40, 41) of the continuous process and of its individual members 
as transformations into new forms of that which was given in 
another form, without any loss of, or addition to, the quantity, 
belongs to Bacon’s most brilliant anticipations—although his 
own method would exclude “ anticipation ” and replace it by 
“ interpretation.” He established the principle of continuity 
which was afterwards to prove so productive. Bacon here 
makes the involuntary confession that every explanation must 
proceed from cestain principles. He establishes the whole 
doctrine of the hidden continuous process and of the hidden 
order purely dogmaticafly, since he only illustrates it by 
individual examples. 

If we seek to draw logical conclusions from the doctrine of 
the hidden process, we discover that Bacon’s two meanings of 
the concept of ** form ” contradict one another. According to 
the first meaning (form =* simple nature = quality, which con¬ 
stitutes the essente of the thing) we start from the assumption 
that the qualities presented through perception belong also to 
the things themselves. According to the second meaning 
(form = lajv of the process by which things arise) it is 
evident that things really consist of atoms and are produced 
by minute changes which cannot, when taken separately, be 
perceived. The subjectivity of the sense-qualities agrees with 
the latter meaning (since heat either in itself or in ordine 
universum is motion), while it is in contradiction to the first 
meaning (where heat, like colour, etc., is natura simple}^. 
As Bacon’s first meaning reminds us of Plato and the 
Scholastics, so his second reminds us of Democritus, without, 
however, being exactly atomistic. It is characteristic of him 
that the passage quoted above to the effect that “ forms ” are 
inventions and idola trtbus^ if by “ form ” we do not mean 
law, occurs immediately after his commendation of Democritus 
for his exhortation to dissolve Nature into its e^ments, 
rather than to set about making abstractions. Here again 
it is the relation between quality and quantity at which Bacon 
stops sh(^ Entangled in Platonic and scholastic pre¬ 
suppositions, he could not consistently capry out what was 
contained in his notion of a continuous process, by which 
qualitative differences are dissolved into quantitative; on this 
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account, too, his recognition of the subjectivity of the sense- 
qualities is less distinct than Galilei's. 


{d) ** First Philosophy I* Theohgy^ and Ethics 

The inductive method is valid for all sciences; not only 
for the natural but also for the mental sciences (ethics, politics, 
logic). Bacon everywhere lays great stress on the unity of 
science, in spite of its division into separate branches. Com¬ 
plete isolation of the individual branches would condemn all 
to sterility. If we ask where the common, foundation of the 
different sciences is to be found, we discover that the answer 
given in his two chief works is not identical. In the Novum 
Organum it is natural philosophy which is said to be the 
great mother of all the sciences. In his work on the Advance¬ 
ment of Learning {De augmentis scientiarum), however, that 
science which contains the principles common to all the 
different sciences is honoured with the title of “Mother of 
the Sciences.” This science of common •principles Bacon 
calls the prima philosophia. But no such science has as yet 
been developed, although it would be of first-class importance, 
since a system of such common principles would afford a 
witness to the unity of Nature. Bacon names as examples 
of these common principles {Nov. Org. i. 80, 127 ; De aug. 
iii. i): Equals added to unequals give unequals; things which 
agree with one and the same third thing agree with each 
other; Nature reveals herself especially in minima; everything* 
changes, but nothing passes away. Some of these arq pro¬ 
positions with which Bacon operates as a matter of course in 
his doctrine of method. He does not discuss their origin and 
foundation more fully; but in his opinion, of course, they are 
themselves the fruit of an induction. There can be no doubt 
that his thought runs in a circle here, for, while on the^ne hand 
he employs these principles as the presuppositions of the in¬ 
ductive method, 4>n ^e other, he regards them as results 
of induction; a circle which is unavoidable in all forms of 
pure empiricism. And as we saw. Bacon would make the mind 
like an unwritten tablet before the work of knowledge can b^n. 

He does not» discuss the establishing of first principles 
by induction in his docflrine of the primes philosophia^ but 
in quite another connection, viz. where he is drawing the 
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boundary line between philosophy and theology. Bacon 
enters a special warning against confusing philosophy with 
theology; in this way we get a fantastical philosophy and an 
heretical religion. Their sources are quite distinct. Philosophy 
proceeds from sensuous perception, while theology^ rests upon 
divine inspiration. In science, the human mind is under the 
influence of the senses ; in faith, under the influence of another 
mind; faith, therefore, is nobler than science. And the more 
improbable and incredible a divine mystery is, the greater 
honour we show God in believing it, the more glorious is the 
victory of faith. But when once we have accepted the prin¬ 
ciples of religion we can jproceed to draw logical conclusions 
from them, just as we do from first principles in philosophy. 
The important difference between them is, that in philosophy 
the principles themselves, like all other propositions, are sub¬ 
jected to a closer critical examination by means of induction; 
while in religion, in virtue of their divine authorisation, the 
first principles stand firm and cannot be moved, just as the first 
rules of the gamft of chess are not open to discussion. Bacon 
thinks, however, that a closer examination into how far reason 
is to be applied within the sphere of religion, and also a 
discussion pf the question to what extent unity in religious 
opinions is necessary, are much to be desired. 

Beside the positive theology of which Bacon was mainly 
thinking in the above discussion, he held th^jt a natural theology, 
although limited in scope, was possible. It could only serve to 
refute atheism and to show the necessity of assuming a first cause. 
Whep we begin to discover natural causes (causae secundae) we 
often feel so overpowered by them that we think a first cause is 
not necessary. But afterwards we see that it is precisely this 
firm interconnection of causes which witnesses to the existence 
of a god. Akin to this is the further consideration that even if 
natural ^ilosophy needed no final causes—although, on the 
contrary, the assignment of a purely human motive to Jlature 
is degrading to science—we should still -be authorised ih 
assuming final causes, and they can very well be combined 
with the continuous process, the discovery of which is the task 
of natural philosophy. The final cause is like a nun,-~steriJe 
in philosophy, but of religious significance. « 

In his jExjayj* Bacon examines tRe relation between atheism. 
and superstition. Here, too, he says that though a little inquiry 
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^ leads to atheism, deeper inquiiy leads to the acceptance of a god. 
“The chief causes of atheism,” however, he says, “are divi¬ 
sions in religion,... scandal of priests ... a custom of profane 
scoffing in holy matters, and learned times especially with peace 
and prosperity ” (for unhappiness and misfortune make the mind 
receptive to religion). Atheism degrades man, whose spiritual 
nature requires re-inforcement in order that his corporeal nature 
should not drag him down too far towards the brute, and 
because man is ennobled by his connection with a higher nature, 
as the dog is by his connection with man. Superstition, 
however, is still worse than atheism. Rather no belief in God 
at all than a belief which is unworthy of Him; the former is 
only unbelief, the latter an insult. • Superstition begets im¬ 
moral qualities far sooner than unbelief. The former is 
dangerous to the State, since it establishes a power in the 
nation which may excejed the power of the Government; in 
which case wise men are forced to follow fools. It is chiefly 
in barbarous times that superstition arises. 

The doubleness which appears in Bacon’s, doctrine of faith 
and knowledge, and which bears upon it the very evident 
stamp of a compromise, is consistently reflected in his 
psychology and his ethics. The sensible soul of man is 
material, like that of the animals. It consists of^a fine, fiery 
air {aura ex natura flammae et e^ea conflatci) which streams 
from the brain through the nerves and is nourished by the 
blood. Bacon is Here in agreement with Telesio. He fails, 
however, to give any further propf of how this fine air is able • 
to move the dense and hard body. He also agrees with 
Telesio in attributing to everything sensibility to impres*sions, 
which he prefers to call perception {perceptio\ rather than 
sense {semus). He desires that a closer investigation should 
be made as to how the former can pass over into the latter, as 
also how general susceptibility to impressions can ^ass over 
into sensation, and unconscious psychical life become conscious. 
Beside the sensible and material soul Bacon, like Telesio, 
admits a spiritual soul, Implanted by God ; but only religion— 
not philosophy—can instruct us about this. The special 
psychological observation of the phenomena of psj^chical life, 
which pursues its course independently of materialism add 
spiritualism alike* was ugknown to Bacon., In this respect 
' he is inferior to Sanchez and Campanella, not to speak of 
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Descartes. He only mentions it incidentally in the statement 
that we learn to know Nature by means of direct light, God by 
means of a light refracted in the medium of the world, and 
Man, who is his own object, by means of reflected light {radio 
reflexd). 

As regards ethics, Bacon distinguishes between the 
doctrine of “ exemplars ” and the doctrine of ways and means 
by which we may approach to these “ exemplars.” The latter 
doctrine cultura animt) has been to a great extent neglected 
from the same reasons which account for the imperfection of 
the sciences in general; men have preferred revelling in 
imaginings of the ideal to diligently studying how ideals may 
be realised. As regards the “ exemplar ” ;—in its highest form 
its home is religion, not philosophy, since it is revealed by 
divine inspiration. The philosophic doctrine of the “exemplar” 
has already been well expounded by the ancient philosophers. 
Bacon looks in vain, however, for an inquiry into the original 
sources of ethics {fontes ipsi rerum moralium). He demands, 
that is to say, a <loctrine of the psychological development of 
ethics. And he himself supplies the main outlines of such a 
theory. In everything we may discover a double impulse : the 
one moves the thing to assert itself as a whole; the other causes 
it to work as part of a larger whole. The former has as its 
object the good of the individual, the latter the general good. 
The ancient philosophers were wrong in laying greater stress on 
the individual good and in setting up knowledge and contem- 
c plation as the highest life, for active life ought to be placed still 
higher. It is not our duty in this life to play the part of 
onloolcers only. Bacon refuses to discuss politics. For the 
work {De augmentis scien) of which such a discussion would 
form a part, was dedicated to King James I.—and before such 
a master in statecraft, silence best becomes him! 

Here%t the end we meet Bacon as a courtier again. His 
adoption of this career was the misfortune of his life, as his 
entrance into a monastery was the undoing of Bruno. Never¬ 
theless Bacon succeeded in unfolding thoughts which served 
to express the new way which inquiry was preparing to take, 
and which foreshadowed the philosophical inquiry which was 
to contribute largely towards procuring for his fatherland a 
prominent place Jn the history of iptellectuai development in 
modern times. 
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THE GREAT SYSTEMS 




INTRODUCTION 


After an age of new ideas and discoveries* comes the season 
of endeavours to order and systematise this wealth of thoughts 
and facts, and to reduce them to simple, well-established, funda¬ 
mental notions. These attempts were undertaken in the firm 
persuasion that the right foundation had already been found. 
Analysis was replaced by construction. The great importance 
of this for thought was that it now became possible to see 
clearly what exactly was involved in the ppints of view to 
which the Renaissance and the new science had led. These 
positions were established with a dogmatic certainty unknown 
to the intellects of a former age, who had never taken exact 
account of individual principles and their bearings. That which 
previously had only floated, more or less vaguely, before men’s 
minds was now formulated with express consciousness. And 
out of the principles'thus formulated systems were constructed, 
each of which claimed to replace the old scholastic system, and 
to give it its death-blow at last. But yet the very endeavour to 
arrive at an absolute goal for knowledge, to bring thotight 
to rest by means of a principle involving in itself no further 
problem, was an inheritance from scholasticism. The new 
structures were to reach as high as those which had been pulled 
down. The natural impulse, always more or less actife in the 
human spirit, to synthesise all ideas established as valid, ex¬ 
pressed* itself here^ with a vigour and energy, coupled with an 
originality, to be foun^ in no other period in the history of 
modern philosophy. Problems were stated, moreover, with a 
freshness and distinctness unparalleled either before or since. 
The new world-scheme and the new science had flow to be 
interwoven with those other jntellectual contents^ which appeared 
to eonSciousness as indisputable. ^ The problem of existence 
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thus came into the foreground. Bruno had already treated 
it from the point of view of the new world-scheme. But, 
since then, the modern mechanical explanation of Nature had 
arisen, and with this, thought found itself confronted with the 
great problem of the relation between the physical and the 
mental. The most important of the possible hypotheses 
regarding this relation were exhibited in the systems of the 
seventeenth century with a clearness and energy which lend 
lasting value to these essays of thought. Other problems 
became interwoven with this, however. For some time, indeed, 
that of the relation between God and the world occupied the 
first place. Connected with this, again, is the question of the 
unity or multiplicity of isxistence. And finally, it became an 
important question as to how far the mechanical explanation 
of Nature renders it possible to attribute real significance to 
the teleological concept 

The problems of knowledge and of worth were thrust into 
the background by the problem of existence, although they 
exercised a conjinuous, and more or less recognised, guiding 
and impelling influence. In Descartes, the first on the list of 
great system-makers, the endeavour to find the way to con¬ 
structive thought through analysis is evident even in his 
manner of statement. With Hobbes and Spinoza, analysis 
is darkened by construction. With Leibniz, the analytical 
tendency begins once more to assert itself—a transition to the 
predominant importance which the problenfs of knowledge and of 
worth were to exercise in the eighteenth centuiy. The history 
of culture during the seventeenth century presents features 
anafogous with the definitive, systematic tendency which con¬ 
stituted the main stream of philosophical thought during this 
period. One and the same fundamental disposition pervades the 
spheres of politics, of the Church, and of thought. It is the age 
of the absolute sovereignty of the State. The State has freed 
itself from the guardianship of the Church, and demands in its 
turn, from men as individuals, as well as from smaller societies, 
unconditional subjection. Indeed the principle of sovereignty 
is to be found in its most accentuated form in the two thinkers 
who formed the zenith of the constructive movement. The 
individual* man now sought rest and certainty Sifter the stormsJ 
of the Renaissaijce and the Reformation, fhtellectual contem-. 
plation and mysticism attracted many, A tendency to quietism 
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made itself felt. In the philosophical systems, however, these 
inclinations were satisfied by the thoughtful working-out of the 
new ideas and discoveries. They thus become important as 
experiments by which the range of important lines of thought 
could be tested. 


‘CHAPTER I 
REN£ DESCARTES 

(a) Biogrqphy and CJiaracteristics 

This man, the founder of modern philosophy, was born 31st 
March 1596, of a noble family of Touraine. The delicate boy 
early displayed unusual talents, and his father used to call him 
“ the philosopher ” on account of his many questions. In order 
that he might receive a careful education he was sent to the 
Jesuit College of La Fleche, which had been recently founded 
by Henry IV. In after life he always remembered his Jesuit 
teachers with gratitude, and it was a cause of great grief to him 
that the Jesuits opposed his philosophy. At La Fleche he 
studied physics and philosophy according to the scholastic 
system, but he devoted himself chiefly to mathematics, and 
seems to have occupied himself very early with the ideas 
which led him to his great mathematical discovery—the 
foundation of analytic geometry by the application of algebra 
to gjeometry. He has himself described his development during 
youth in his epoch-making work Discours de la mithode^ which 
is also the history of the birth of his philosophy. 

On leaving school he felt unsatisfied in spite of all that he 
had learnt. He was acquainted with many facts, and had been 
instructed in many beautiful thoughts, and he especially ad¬ 
mired the stringent method of mathematics. But these facts 
and thoughts seemed to him discoiyiec^d fragmehts, and 
mathematics only an idle fancy of the brain. He now aban¬ 
doned all his studies and threw himself into the whirl of Paris 
life. But^ he was not able altogether to deny his dieoretical 
interests; among his papers was found a treatise on the art of 
fencing, written* at this time. Hec:Soon tired, however, of thb 
uninteliectual life and, suddenly disappearing from among his 
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friends, he withdrew to a lonely part of the town, where he 
could study in peace. 

It became more and more his great desire to lead a retired 
life, dedicated to meditation and study. His motto was; 
“ Happy he who lives in seclusion ” (Bene vixit qui bene latuit). 
At the end of two years he was discovered by his friends and 
tom away from his solitude. He now determined to study the 
“great bcx)k of the world.” Perhaps practical life, which puts 
"all ideas to the test, has taught men truths which are not to be 
discovered by learned speculation. Moreover he wanted to try 
himself among the chances of life. He took military service as 
a volunteer under Maurice of Orange, paying his own expenses, 
and still devoting every quiet hour he tiad to study—to mathe¬ 
matics more particularly. From Holland he went to Germany, 
then on the brink of the Thirty Years’ War. He joined the 
army which the Elector of Bavaria was collecting against the 
Bohemians, who were in revolt 

While in winter-quarters at Neuburg on the Danube 
(1619-20), he experienced a mental crisis, fluring which he 
discovered the general method which afterwards guided 
him in his philosophical as well as in his mathematical 
studies. In a record of this time which he has lef|^ behind he 
even assigns a definite date to the birthday of this ruling 
thought: “the loth November 1619, when filled with en¬ 
thusiasm, I discovered the foundations of a wonderful science 
He shut himself into his room and gave himself up to thoughts 
which led him to his general doctrine of method. 

It occurred to him that just as the common work of ipany 
men is, in general, more imperfect than that which is executed 
by one man only, so our imperfect knowledge comes to us from 
many different teachers, each of whom communicates to us his 
own opinions', from the influence of the different instincts, and 
from the different and contradictory judgments which we hear 
pronounced by learned persons and practical people. We must 
therefore, if we ar^ to get rid of this imperfection, begin again 
from the beginning, disregarding tradition and raising our 
edifice slowly on one single foundation. The right method 
consists in accepting only what is clearly and evident^ thought, 
in separating everjj difficulty into its component parts, so that, 
starting from what is simplest and most easily* comprehensible, 
we may gradually reach the most complex questions. This 
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was the general analytical method, as it unfolded itself 
within his mind. Within the region of mathematics this 
method led him to the idea of a science which should be wider 
than any single mathematical science, since it would deal 
with relations and proportions in general, whether these 
existed between figures, or numbers, or other things. This was 
the general doctrine of magnitudes or functions, of which 
analytic geometry was a special application. His mind was 
occupied so eagerly with these ideas that he fell into an over¬ 
strained condition, had strange dreams, and on the following 
day he vowed to the Virgin that he would make a pilgrimage to 
Loretto if only she would assist his thoughts. (He waited to 
fulfil this vow till a convenient opportunity offered itself.) A 
vow to make a pilgrimage is a curious introduction to modern 
philosophy—a counterpart to the supernatural voice, in which 
Herbert of Cherbury a few years later was to find the sanction 
for his “ natural religion ” ! In Descartes’ opinion it was still 
too soon to proceed to the working out of his philosophy. 
After he had assisted at the taking of Prague and accompanied 
an expedition into Hungary, he returned to France and took 
over the estates which he had inherited. His family wished to 
see him married and settled in an official position, but his iu-. 
clinations did not lead him in that direction. He determined 
to devote his life to learning, and in order that he might give 
himself undisturbedly to this, he withdre\^ (1629) to Holland. 
He had previously had frequent opportunities of expound¬ 
ing his philosophical ideas, more particularly on method, in 
the ^literary circles of Paris. Two remarkable unfinished 
treatises, which did not appear till long after his death, 
“ Rules for the Direction of the Mind ” and " An Inquiry after 
Truth by means of the Natural Light,” must have been written 
at this time. They are important as giving a 'description of 
the an^ytical method. At the beginning of his stay in 
Holland he was occupied (as we see in the Discours de la 
mithode^ third and fourth parts) with the.speoulative ideas which 
he afterwards exhibited In detail in the Meditationes. Here he 
founded his theology and his psychology, and discovered a way 
which led^him, through doubt itself, to the starting-point of all 
connected philosc^hical knowledge. ^ 

That Descartes settled in Holland was due, most assuredly, 
not merely to the fact that he wanted rest or because_as he 
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said—^he could philosophise better in a cooler climate. A co¬ 
operating cause is to be found in the fact that he expected to 
be able to prosecute his inquiries there with greater freedom. 
The reactionary movement, which brought Bruno to the stake 
and subjected Galilei to the torture of the Inquisition, had 
spread to France. When a young inquirer wished to defend 
the atomic theory against the Aristotelian physics in a public 
disputation at Paris (1624), the theological faculty denounced 
as heretical the doctrine that everything consists of atoms, since 
it contradicted the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist. The 
disputation was forbidden at the last moipent, after nearly 
one thousand people had assembled to hear it. The author 
was arrested and expelled from the *town, and on the 6th of 
September 1624 the Parliament forbade, on pain of death, the 
declaration of any principles which clashed with the old, 
tried, authors, and the institution of any disputations other than 
\hose sanctioned by the theological faculty. This must 
certainly have rendered the air of Paris most unhealthy for a 
philosopher! In Holland he might expecb to find a freer 
atmosphere. In addition to the purely philosophic speculations 
already mentioned, Descartes occupied himself, in his new 
retreat, with the study of natural science, and he CjDmpleted a 
treatise which was to have been called Le Monde, and in which 
he hoped to prove that the world had developed and built 
itself up according to purely mechanical laws. He imagined 
that God had created matter as chaos, and had afterwards 
ordered it according to the same laws which He still continues ' 
to observe in its preservation. In this way he reconcile<^ the 
belief in the dogma of creation with the idea of a development 
according to natural, and finally demonstrable, laws, through 
the application of which to our world-system Descartes may be 
regarded as the forerunner of Kant and Laplace. But then 
came the news that Galilei was sentenced and that thi College 
of the Inquisition had condemned the Copernican theory, on 
which t)escartes had founded his hypothesis—and the work was 
withdrawn. He wished to teach nothing, he wrote to his friend 
Father Mersenne, which contradicted the faith of the Church; 
moreover his motto was that he lives best who lives quietly 
{Bene vixti gut ben^ latuit) ; before all things he sought ta enjoy 
peace and to shun fear and annoyance, and the would, there¬ 
fore, under existing circumstances, restrict himself to studying 
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for himself alone. Thus Descartes’ beautiful motto was turned 
to an ugly use, and the whole affair is rightly considered as a^ 
stain on his character. It is evident from his letters that he 
was in thorough agreement with Galilei s conclusions, and even 
were there every reason to suppose Descartes to have been a 
good Catholic, yet there can be no doubt that it was fear, and 
still more, perhaps, the need of quiet, which were the chief causes 
of his withdrawal. He afterwards (in the Principia philosophiae) 
presented his histoiy of cosmical evolution, but in a disguised 
form. He threw dust, as his first biographer said, in the eyes 
of the Inquisition^ 

Although Descartes had as yet printed nothing, his ideas 
on philosophy and natural science were widely known, both in 
Paris and in Holland. The Cartesian philosophy, as has been 
truly said, was taught, long before it could be studied in books. 
Several of his pupils propounded it at the Dutch universities, 
where it occasioned violent disputes, to the great disquiet of its 
author. At last, in the year 1637, he yielded to the solicita¬ 
tions of his friends and published four treatises {Essaies philo- 
sophtques, Leyden, 1637), which he regarded as characteristic 
examples of his inquiries and their results. In the first treatise 
{Discours la m/t/iode), the only one of immediate philo¬ 
sophical interest, he sketched the history of his ideas and of 
the leading features of a new theory of knowledge and meta¬ 
physic ; in the second and third treatises {pioptrique Mitiores') 
he gave examples of a strictly mathematical explanation of 
* Nature, and in the fourth {Giomitrie) he founded analytic 
geoqjetry. 

The complete presentation of his philosophy followed some 
years later in the Meditationes (1640) and in the Principia 
philosophiae (1644). He had previously submitted copies of 
the “ Meditations ” to several of the thinkers of the time, e.g, 
the famc^s Jansenist, Antoine Arnauld, Gassendi, and Hobbes; 
and their objections, together with Descartes* answers, were 
printed as a supplement to the origi&ar work, whiA thus 
acquired the character of an interesting dialogue. The discus¬ 
sion with Gassendi was continued for a considerable time, and 
assumed ^ somewhat bitter tone. While the opposition of 
Gassendi and Hobbes was strictly philosophical, and therefore 
always instructiMe, the new philosophy had to encounter objec¬ 
tions, based on quite other grounds, both from the Jesuits and 
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from the orthodox Protestants. Violent discussions took place 
at Utrecht, Groningen, and Leyden, where the theologians 
clung to the scholastic philosophy as the bulwark of faith. 
Finally, a prohibition of the new philosophy was published. 
The Dutch, said Descartes in a letter, honour the beard, the 
voice, and the face of theologians more than their integrity. 
He thought the Protestant worse than the Catholic theologians. 
He found himself between two fires: the Protestants charged 
him with scepticism, atheism, and the dissolution of the Uni¬ 
versities, the Church, and the State ; the Catholics accused him 
not only of holding heretical opinions— e.g. Jthe earth’s motion 
(a fact which he had vainly tried to conceal)—but also of an 
inclination to Protestantism, and of taking part in Protestant 
worship. 

The last work of Descartes which appeared during his life was 
his interesting treatise on the emotions {Les passions de V&mey 
1649). The existence of this is due to the Princess Elizabeth 
von der Pfalz (a daughter of Friedrich von der Pfalz, the unhappy 
King of Bohemia), with whom he kept up*a vigorous corre¬ 
spondence. In the letters addressed to her he developed his 
ideas on ethics. He also entered into correspondence with 
another gifted princess, i.e. Queen Christina of Sweden. On 
Christina’s invitation he travelled to Stockholm in order to 
personally initiate her into his philosophy. This sojourn “ in 
the land of bears,^ ice, and rocks ” (as he says in' a letter), as 
well as the life at court, were prejudicial to his health. A 
year after his arrival he contracted an illness which ended in» 
his death (1650). 

The chief features of Descartes’ character come out Nearly 
in his life. His love of study and of thought, to which he 
remained true throughout his whole life, and which, in moments 
when new ideas dawned upon him, rose to passion and enthu¬ 
siasm, was the finest and most salient feature of ftis nature. 
Favourable and independent circumstances rendered it possible 
for hifti to carry i)ut the plan of life he had laid down for him¬ 
self, which was mainly directed to ensuring the rest and tran¬ 
quillity of mind necessary to th^'^rosecution of his studies. 
That he was not lacking in ^Curage may be seen from his 
journeys, but his ^ttitude towards authority was too timorous 
and apprehensive. iHi» most disagreeable trait was his 
inoipability of reco/^ising the merits of others. He had 
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a high idea of the novelty of his standpoint, and em¬ 
phatically denied having learnt anything from his pre¬ 
decessors, maintaining that even the views which he held in 
common with them had been arrived at by him from different 
premises. He names Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, and among 
the moderns Telesio, Campanella, and Bruno, as authors with 
whom he was acquainted, but from whom, in spite of all agree¬ 
ment, he had learnt nothing, since his principles were quite 
other than theirs. He only owns to having learnt from 
Kepler; the German inquirer’s mechanical conception of Nature, 
the emphasis whicj^ he laid on the significance of the concept 
of quantity, and his partial discovery of the law of inertia, 
all exercised great influence on Descartes’ natural philo¬ 
sophy. But this idiosyncrasy is a part of his entire absorption 
in his own thoughts. As a thinker he is chiefly characterised 
by sharp distinctions, and clear reductions to. simple points 
of view. His work thus acquired a lasting importance, making 
a final end of all caprice and imagination within the sphere of 
method. If his jinking contain errors, it is at any rate easy 
to discover where they lie. He is at his best in destructive 
criticism, and in analysis leading back to first principles, 
although his aim was the construction of a positive system 
which should include the whole of our knowledge. In virtue 
of his over-hasty transition from analysis to construction he 
ranks as a dogmatist; but yet he was conscious, to a much 
greater degree than is generally supposed, of the hypothetical 
•character of his ideas. Although his intellect was his most 
strongly developed side, yet his correspondence witnesses to 
lively and deep feeling. 

(b) Method and Presuppositions of Knowledge 

Since^n all knowledge, whatever be its object, we use our 
understanding, Descartes is of opinion that it is of the greatest 
importance to inquire closely into the /lative of this,* The 
understanding works everywhere in the same way; therefore 
the science of the understanding must be the universal science,^ 
and there can be only one true method. The essence of the 
true method is to proceed only from what is clear and evident 
and, starting froit^ this, to try to understand * he complex and 
obscure. Above all. things, we must collect by means of 
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experience (induction or enumeration) all that is necessary to 
the explanation of the problem under consideration. This 
material must then be so arranged that the simplest and most 
directly evident circumstances form the foundation. To find 
an immediately evident proposition is the first condition of all 
knowledge. Every transition of thought takes place through 
immediate perception, i.e. intuition. Through intuition I 
learn that a triangle is bounded by three lines, that a ball has 
only one single surface, and that I must exist because I think. 
By means of such immediate perceptions we obtain first 
principles. There are some propositions §o simple that we 
cannot think them without believing them to be true. Such 
propositions are ;—one and the sam^ thing cannot both be and 
not be ; out of nothing, nothing comes; the effect cannot con¬ 
tain more than the cause.* Descartes does not mean that such 
propositions are immediately given. He expressly says that 
intuitions depend on particular cases; but a general truth may 
be contained in individual examples, and we recognise this as 
immediately self-evident {simplici mentis iniuitft) even before 
it is formulated as a general proposition. On the great ques¬ 
tion as to how general principles can be deduced from indi¬ 
vidual cases, Descartes does not enter. He merely exhorts to 
great carefulness in the laying down of principles.^ 

From these clear and self-evident propositions we derive 
further consequences by means of deduction. This consists in 
taking a succession of intuitions, and advancing from link to 
link of the chain so formed by means of a continuous move-* 
ment of thought, thus joining together that which did not 
immediately appear to be connected. If, in so doing, we light 
on something which cannot be understood we must pause, for 
it would be useless to proceed. Either our experience is 
insufficient, or we have chanced upon questions which are 
unanswerable from the nature of the human miiftl. If we 
succeed in carrying out our deduction we shall have reduced 
the uiffknown to the known, and the validity of the first simple 
truth is extended over a larger sphere. The sciences access- 
sible to us are joined to one another in a wonderful bond 
of union, and may be reached by the way of ar^ment from 
one to another, sq that they may all be discovered if we only 
proceed step by step fsom the most simple knowledge wc 
possess. 
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It is evident, from the manner in which deduction is con¬ 
ditioned by simple empirical intuition, that Descartes is no 
enemy of the empirical method. This may be seen also from 
the unfailing assiduity with which he collected empirical in¬ 
stances and instituted experiments. But he insists that 
scientific knowledge is only to be attained by means of 
rigorous thought, and that the real significance of experience 
lies in the fact that it gives rise to such thought On the 
other hand, he undervalues the necessity of verifying the results 
of deduction. Science arises, according to him, from conclu¬ 
sions drawn froii\ empirical data, and consists in logically 
deduced hypotheses. 

But how far must I §^o back to find that which is most 
simple ? Where shall I find a fixed foundation for my know¬ 
ledge ? Descartes answers these questions in the Discours de 
la mithode (chap, iii.), and, in more detail, in the “ Meditations.” 
We may doubt all contents and objects of knowledge. All 
opinions and perceptions may rest on deception of the senses. 
Supposing an evU being has created us who continually fills 
our minds with error! Even then there would be one thing 
that we could not doubt;—our own thought, our own existence. 
All doubt, even all error, is a thought, an activity of con¬ 
sciousness. However many erroneous and unreal things I 
may imagine, yet the power of imagination {vis itnaginandi) 
is itself a proof of its reality. In so far ^s I think (or am 
conscious) I am: Je pense^ done je suis. {Cogito, ergo sum.) 
•As already remarked, this is an immediate intuition which we 
cann^ prove any more than we can define thought or exist¬ 
ence. This intuition possesses immediate clearness and dis¬ 
tinctness, and is the pattern and measure of every other judg¬ 
ment. De.scartes declares it to be a misunderstanding to 
regard this proposition as an inference, but there is no doubt 
that he Iflmself occasioned this misunderstanding by his use 
of the word “ done ” {ergo). 

But this simple, indubitable intuition, is aot as yet know¬ 
ledge. How do we advance ? How are we able to establish 
the objective validity of our knowledge, the reality of that 
which we imagine and think? In answering this question, 
Descartes avails himself of the axiom of c^sality, or rather 
the axiom that esuse and effect must correspond with one 
another. As we have already seen, this proposition is, accord-' 
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tng to Descartes, one of those which can be discovered by 
intuition. The natural light teaches us that the effect cannot 
contain more than was in the cause. It follows from this that 
nothing can come out of nothing, and that the perfect cannot 
proceed from the imperfect. If we apply this to our ideas it 
becomes clear that some of them arise from external causes, 
while others must be explained as arising within us. But 
neither of these explanations are sufficient to make the idea 
of God as the infinite Being, the essence of all perfection and 
reality, comprehensible. Since I myself am a finite being 
(and of this I am convinced by my doubts and my desires) 

I cannot have produced any such idea. Neither can it have 
arisen by any combination of particftlar, perceived, perfections, 
for it would not then contain the unity and indivisibility which 
are the marks of the idea of God. Moreover every external 
cause is finite. There is therefore nothing left but to suppose 
that God Himself is the author of the idea. It is innate in us 
in the sense that, as soon as our power of thinking awakes to 
clearness, it can comprehend this idea by it§ own power. By 
an innate idea (idea innatd) Descartes understands, then, not an 
idea given from the beginning, but one which we are capable 
of developing. The idea of God, he says, is innate in the same 
sense as is the idea of myself. “ Innate ideas proceed from the 
capacity of thought itself”^ The word “innate,” however, 
was fatal; it occasioned many misunderstandings. 

The reality of the idea of God being thus assured (by means 
of the axiom of causality, be it noted), we have won, according* 
to Descartes, a sure foundation for the reality of our know¬ 
ledge. All that I know is a part of the infinite reality which 
that idea expresses ; it is one of the perfections which the con¬ 
ception of God contains, and is therefore firmly established for 
me. Only a finite being can err; the possibility of error dis¬ 
appears in the infinite Being, in whose perfection, ill virtue of 
my clear and distinct ideas, I participate. Descartes expresses 
it in popular language thus: God, the final cause of all our 
feelings and ideas, cannot err, since He is a perfect Being. 
But, if we look a little closer, we see that he points to a less 
external connection between the idea of God and the reality of 
our knowledge. Since I can only perceive my own imperfec¬ 
tion by means of a more pr less distinct idea,of perfection, and 
since the idea of God is the idea of the highest, all-embracing 
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perfection, this idea serves me as an ideal by which I can 
measure and correct my imperfect knowledge.^ If Descartes 
introduces the conception of God into his theory of knowledge, 
he certainly has not God, in the religious sense of the word, 
before his eyes; the idea of God is for him the idea of a con¬ 
tinuous, all-embracing, unity of existence, in which everything 
that possess reality must be able to find a place. In the Sixth 
Meditation he says : “ By Nature in general ” {itatura generaliter 
spectatd) “ I understand nothing else than either God Himself 
or the co-ordination (co-ordmatzo), ordained by God, of all 
created things.” Everything that I am to recognise as true 
must be able to find a place in this unity, which may there¬ 
fore be equally well callfid Nature or God. The particular 
acquires reality for me through its connection with everything 
else. The criterion of the difference between dreaming and 
waking is this;—that I can, without interruption, unite the ex¬ 
periences of my waking life with all my other experiences and 
recollections {^erceptioneni earum absque ulla interruptione cum 
tota reliqua vita cf/nneetd). This is the deeper meaning which 
underlies Descartes’ theological foundation of the validity of 
knowledge. Interesting though this line of thought is, yet he 
might have altogether avoided an appeal to theology, for the 
axiom of causality, which he had already presupposed in his 
proof of the reality of the idea of God, would have sufficed 
to mediate between the knowing subject and the universe. 
Descartes expressly excepts (in the Responsiones secundae) the 
•axiom of causality and the other first principles from the know- 
ledg^which depends on the idea of God as its foundation. Had 
he developed the implications of the axiom of causality farther, 
he would have seen that this itself leads to the positing of a 
unity in which all particular phenomena have their definite 
place.. But the time for a closer examination of the causal 
relation af!d the axiom of causality did not come till a century 
after Descartes’ time. 

ic) Theological Speculations * 

Descartes began with analysis and criticism, but he very 
soon passes over to theological and spiritualistic speculations. 
In his Je pense^ doneje suis he finds the starting-point for botlL 
We will dwell, by-way of preliminarjj^ on hi * theological ideas, 
the interest of which, for us, lies in the fact that they offer a 
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mote logical development and foundation of the contents of 
natural religion.” Descartes denies that the existence of God 
can be proved from the world as given in experience. The 
chain of causes may extend to infinity, and we ought not 
to confound the impotence of our understanding to follow such 
an infinite chain with the necessity of positing a first cause. 
Moreover, it is only on the assumption that the concept of God 
is already known that I can exhibit the justification for call¬ 
ing such a first cause God. Descartes’ own proof is more 
direct. He insists, as we have already seen, on the impossi¬ 
bility of a finite being conceiving the idea of an infinite Being. 
On the contrary, this latter idea is the presupposition of the 
idea of myself as a finite, limited being; for the finite pre¬ 
supposes a limit to the infinite ; the infinite is the positive, the 
limitation of which gives rise to the finite. The conception of 
God, then, is formed by the removal of limitations (that is to 
say, through the negation of a previously existing negation). 
In this last definition, Descartes is not far from saying that the 
conception of God is formed in the same c^^anner as all our 
ideals (except those which arise through the combination of 
elements taken from different complexes), ix. through the ex¬ 
tension and abolition of limitations. Gassendi, in replying to 
this, reminds Descartes that, as a matter of fact, we form ideal 
constructions by extension and combination; but Descartes 
replies that this very capacity of extending ideas by means of 
the relative perfection given in experience presupposes that we 
had our origin in God. Instead of studying with Gassendi the * 
psychology of the forming of ideals (a subject to which, even 
in the present day, very little attention is paid), Descartes was 
content with the ready-made idea of God : since this deals with 
the infinite it cannot have been produced by a finite being. 
But this conclusion would only be valid if the idea itself, and 
not merely its object, were infinite. • 

Descartes had, however, one further proof, i.e. the onto¬ 
logical While, Ijefore, he had gone from the idea of God back 
to the cause of this idea, he here tries to show that if we think 
the conception of an infinite and. all-perfect Being clearly 
and distinctly, we must also posit the existence of such a 
Being; for we should deny Him a perfection if we denied Him 
existence, and so* arrive^ at a contradiction with ourselves. 
Against this reasoning (which is to be found in the Fifth 
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Meditation) Gassendi objects that existence is assuredly' the 
condition of a thing possessing either perfection or imperfec¬ 
tion, but that in and for itself it is no perfection. Descartes 
continued to maintain, however, that we attribute existence to 
things in the same way that we attribute to them other qualities. 

Descartes is now clear that the concept of God, the 
validity of which he has, in his opinion, established by the two 
proofs already quoted, differs from the popular conception. 
Most men do not conceive God as the sublime and infinite 
Being, the sole author of all things ; under the word God they 
conceive a finite being, who can be worshipped by men. It is 
therefore no wonder that there are men who deny the existence 
of such a God. Descartes develops his own higher conception 
of God more fully when he defines Him as the absolute Sub¬ 
stance. To say that God is a substance is to say that He is a 
being who is capable of existing of Himself (Jer se), and does 
not require any other things in order to exist. It is true that 
Descartes also uses the concept “ Substance ” of finite beings 
(e.g-, of the soul apd the body, which we shall have to consider 
more fully later); but he explains that it cannot be used in 
one and the same meaning (univoce) of the infinite Being and 
of finite beings. Since all finite beings are dependent on 
the infinite^ Being, they can .only be called unreal substances.^ 
Descartes carries out this notion of Substance in the strict 
sense more particularly in his letters. “One cannot prove," 
he writes, “ the existence of God without considering Him as 
«the all-perfect Being; but He would not be this if anything 
happened in the world which did not proceed from Him.” Even 
natural philosophy teaches us that not even the most insigni¬ 
ficant thought can arise in the human spirit unless God wills, 
and has willed from eternity, that it should do so. This is one 
of the reasons, too, which led Descartes to reject the atomic 
theory; Sn atom claims to be something which can exist of 
itself; but only one single Being, the highest of all beings, can 
be independent of every other. In his works Descarles ex¬ 
presses himself more vaguely, introducing, side by side with his 
strict definition of the concept of substance, a wider and more 
popular one. According to the laxer usage of speech. Sub¬ 
stance meafis the same as thing or being. Substance is that 
which possesses pertain attributes. Jp this lense (as the bearer 
of attributes) a finite being may very well be a substance^ It 
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is evident that much confusion will arise if the two meanings 
of these words are not sharply distinguished from one another. 
But Descartes conceives soul and body as substances also 
in the sense of absolutely independent beings. And as he 
applies the stricter concept of substance to finite beings, so he 
also applies the laxer concept of substance to the infinite Being, 
sinc^ this concept contains all possible reality and perfection— 
that is to say, all possible attributes. It was, therefore, a truly 
, penetrative criticism of Descartes’ system, when Hobbes and 
Gassendi objected against him, that we have no positive con¬ 
cept of substance as the bearer of attributes, since we know 
attributes only (accidents, qualities, or, as we should now say, 
phenomena). Descartes acknowledged that we do not directly 
perceive substance, but infer it from its attributes ; but he main¬ 
tains that we can think it, even though we can form no picture 
of it in our minds.*^ Here was another problem which acquired 
great importance in later philosophy. 

By means of the axiom of causality Descartes was able 
to posit the existence of God. But it may,seem as though 
this same axiom would lead beyond the idea of God, 
for must not God Himself have a cause ? Descartes tried to 
evade this difficulty by distinguishing between that which has 
its cause outside itself, and that which has its cause within itself. 
God must be, with regard to Himself, what the cause is with 
regard to its effect, He is self-caused {causa sui). As the 
infinite Being, God &as an inexhaustible power within Himself, 
so that He needs no other thing than Himself in order to 

exist. In this way the concepts of substance and cause 

became very closely united. Antoine Arnauld, the great 

Jansenist theologian, who afterwards became an ardent 

Cartesian, objected that the expression “ self-caused ” contradicts 
itself, and in any case cannot be predicated of God. For, said 
he, no one can give what he does not possess ; and il*any one 
can generate himself he must have existed previously. And 
if God is cause, Hp must also be effect, for a cause precedes its 
effect in time, but with God there is no distinction between 
the past and the future, or between possibility and reality. 
Descartes replied that if we prove the existence of God by 
means of the axiom of causality, we must also lipply this 
axiom to God Himself, an^ it is only possible ^to do this if we 
conceive Him as the cause of Himself. He adds, moreover, 
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that the expression “ cause ” can only be used by analogy of 
God, on account of the imperfection of human knowledge, 
and that though we may say God is the cause, we must not 
say He is the effect of Himself, otherwise one part of God will 
be lower than the other. Further, the temporal relation has 
no sort of validity of God, since it is only the product of 
human thought—a modus cogitandi. It seems indisputable that 
there is very little left of the concept of causality in the 
theological application. The Cartesian philosophy of religion , 
could not fail to beget the need for an examination into the 
justification and significance of our fundamental notions in 
regard to their application in theology. 

The statement that* the temporal relation is not valid of 
God is especially remarkable where Descartes teaches that the 
eternal truths {eg. a thing can not be and not be,—the sum of 
the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles) are 
dependent on the absolute will of God. God’s reason and 
will are not separate. He did not first conceive the eternal 
. truths, and thei^ establish them. His will is as eternal and 
unchangeable as His Being. Here, too, we see the great 
difference between Descartes’ and the popular conceptions of 
God, There is, indeed, no psychological attribute which can 
be predicated of God. This was a result, however, at which 
Descartes had not yet arrived. Some difficulties still remain, 
even if we were to allow all Descartes’ opinions. Our doubt 
shows us our imperfection, and the concept of this pre- 
► supposes the concept of perfection. So we rise to the concept 
of God. But after we have attained to this height, imperfection 
stiff continues—^moreover, how was it possible for imperfection 
ever to arise, when the Being in whom are all things is ideally 
perfect ? Descartes answers that imperfection necessarily 
clings to the finite, and that all created things are finite. 
Moreov^, it is only a negation which brings about imperfec¬ 
tion, and this negation makes the world more perfect than it 
would otherwise be, since through it the manifoldnesss of the 
world is increased. And even if the eye is*the most excellent 
part of the body, yet the other parts of the body have no 
ground of complaint, since the body cannot consist entirely of 
the eye. •Descartes here hints at a thiodide similar to that 
afterwards exhibited in detail by Leibniz. ^ 
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(d) Philosophy of Nature 

By means of the criterion of truth which he had found, 
Descartes concludes that our sensations must be caused by 
something other than our consciousness. But this something 
—according to Descartes—need not in itself be as the senses 
present it to us. The importance of sensuous perception is, 
before all things, practical; it has to teach us what is useful or 
injurious to us. And even if we regarded it as the office of 
sensuous perception to help us to a knowledge of things, it is 
not necessary that our sensations should resemble the things 
as long as they correspond to them, as the word corresponds 
to the thought. If we consider the manner in which sensuous 
perception takes place we shall perceive that all sense-im¬ 
pressions are touches; so that we only come in contact with 
the surface of things. If we try to think how things—apart 
from the way in which they affect us—are constituted, the 
only qualities which we are not able to thyik away in our 
imagination are extension, divisibility, and mobility. These 
are the simplest and clearest ideas which we can have of matter, 
and it is evident that if we hold fast to these, i.e. to the ideas of 
the purely geometrical qualities, we shall be able to ^arrive at a 
simple and clear understanding of all that goes on in the material 
world. The phenomenon of motion contains the explanation 
of all other phenomena. On the other hand, we shall be able 
to explain nothing if we attribute forms or qualities to matter. 
Qualities belong to our consciousness, but all that really takes 
place in the physical world are motions without or within our 
organisms. In science we must conceive the material world 
as it would be apart from all sensuous perception. Thus 
the principle of simplicity, which had played such an 
important part in the struggle for the new world-sdheme, is 
now used to establish the reduction of all qualities of matter to 
extension and motion. As a consequence of this reduction, 
qualities were relegated to the subjective sphere. As Descartes 
could hardly have known Galilei’s Saggiatore^ he must have 
arrived at the principle of the subjectivity of the sense qualities 
independently, in his attempt to think out the conditions of a 
purely objective an 3 strictly necessary explanation of material 
events. From some of Descartes’ notes, written in the year 
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1619-20, it is evident that at that time he had not embraced 
the mechanical explanation of Nature. He must have been 
led to adopt this view during the years 1620-29. In 
addition to Kepler, it is probable that he was influenced 
by a group of young French inquirers who held atomic 
views, and were much impressed by SEBASTIAN BASSO, 
the real reformer of the atomic theory in modem times. 
Descartes himself names Basso among his predecessors. It 
was two of these young men who wanted to hold the disputa> ^ 
tion in Paris mentioned above, and thus occasioned the 
terroristic decree ^gainst new opinions. Since Sebastian Basso 
seems, in his turn, to have been influenced by the writings of 
Giordano Bruno, we heA get an historical connection between 
Descartes and the philosophy of the Renaissance. Harvey’S 
discovery of the circulation of the blood also, as we shall see 
later, had great influence on Descartes’ line of thought. 

In his attempt to explain all material phenomena by means 
of extension, divisibility, and mobility as the ultimate qualities 
of matter, Desqartes adopts a deductive mode of procedure. 
He proceeds from cause to effect He is perfectly well aware 
that, in this way, we can only arrive at an hypothesis, since it 
is always possible that the given phenomena may have been 
produced by other causes than those from which we started. 
Experiment and experience must supply confirmation, and 
Descartes says that the necessary experiments are so numerous 
and costly as to f^r exceed his own powers, and to require the 
co-operation of many men. Unlike Galilei, Descartes is also 
inti^rested in general principles and deductions. He regards 
deduction as the really scientific mode of procedure, and he is 
lacking in Galilei’s power of throwing light on great and far- 
reaching problems by the examination of particulars—-although 
he himself, in his doctrine of method, takes intuition, which de¬ 
pends on the perception of particulars, as the starting-point of 
his thought. His task was other than Galilei’s. His mission 
was to show, clearly and explicitly, that the^ time had ^one by 
when an explanation of Nature could be reached by faith in mys¬ 
terious powers, or by supernatural interposition. His idesd of all 
natural science is the deduction of phenomena from their causes, 
with the same transparent necessity with v^ich a mathematical 
conclusion follcyws from its premistses. The principle of sim¬ 
plicity to which he appeals, is .indeed, at the same time, the 
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principle of transparency. He was not mistaken with regard 
to the principles so established ; but he attributed greater im¬ 
portance to the deductive application of general principles and 
to the hypotheses founded upon them than they really possessed, 
and thus his philosophy of nature acquired a dogmatic 
character, which became still more strongly developed in the 
hands of the Cartesians. Thus, in many cases, a mechanical 
scholasticism took the place of the scholasticism of substantial 
forgis and qualities. > 

It follows, from the ultimate qualities of matter, that there 
can be no such thing as an absolute atom,.since a limit to 
divisibility is unthinkable; that there can be no empty space, 
for space means extension, and extension presupposes an 
extended being, i.e. matter; that the material world is infinite, 
for it is impossible to set limits to extension, and where there 
is extension there is also matter. It further follows that the 
changes which take place in matter must always be explained 
according to the laws of motion which are, therefore, the 
highest natural laws. Descartes tried to arrive at these laws 
also by deduction ; he found the premisses for this deduction 
in the concept of God, which receives a significance in his 
philosophy of nature analogous to its application in^his theory 
of knowledge. From God’s immutability, which is a part of 
His perfection, Descartes concludes that the sum of motion 
generated at the cjeation remains unaltered during its con¬ 
servation (which, according to Descartes, is an uninterrupted 
continuous creation). Motion may be distributed differently in 
different parts of the world, but no motion is lost, and qpne 
can begin anew. In'the theological foundation which Des¬ 
cartes gives to his principle of the constancy of motion lies the 
involuntary confession that the ultimate attributes of matter, 
from which he starts in his philosophy of nature,^ are too 
simple and too abstract For it is evident that what is really 
constant is the divine power continuously active in the world ; 
the coitstancy of motion is derived from the constancy of this 
power. Had Descartes clearly seen this, he would have discovered 
a proposition of greater validity than the one he laid down ; for it 
is not motion, but force or energy, that is constant. , At every 
transition from mption to rest, or the converse, Descartes’ 
proposition lands him in ^difficulties. But even in this hn- 
perfect form it is interesting as a precursor of the modern 
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principle of the tfionservation of energy. Descartes also 
derives special laws of motion from the immutability of God, of 
which the most important is the law of inertia, which he was 
the first to establish consciously and systematically. It would, 
thinks Descartes, be inconsistent with the divine immutability 
if a thing, which is to be regarded as one and indivisible, 
could change its condition without external cause. He also 
denies the possibility of such a thing being able to pass 
of itself (sua sponte) from motion to rest, or the converse. ' 
Descartes probably arrived at the law of inertia under 
the influence of JCepler (who established half of it), but in¬ 
dependently of Galilei, for he had already asserted it in his 
Mondif which was finished before Galilei’s Dialogue appeared. 
Deicartes makes a reservation in his statement of the law of 
inertia, since he leaves it an open question whether spirits and 
angels can affect matter. This reservation is made in the 
interest of his spiritualistic psychology, which we shall examine 
later. 

Descartes’ concept of matter bears the stamp of simplicity 
and clearness, it is indeed founded on the principle of 
simplicity. This is a natural result of the tendency, also 
visible in JCepler and Galilei, to seek to reduce all qualities to 
quantitative relations, by means of which an exact science of 
nature would be possible. But just as Descartes is inclined to 
overlook the hypothetical character of his deductive results, so also 
he is inclined to look upon his definitions formed by abstraction, 
and according to the principle of simplicity, as exhaustive. 

believes it possible to arrive at a complete knowledge of 
the nature of matter by means of the determinations ex¬ 
tension, divisibility, and mobility, although he can give no 
guarantee for the truth of this. When he speaks of matter as 
extende^ substance he does not perceive that he has converted 
an abstraction into a being, existing in and for itself. Nor did 
he ever give any justification for considering the geometrical 
qualities of things as absolute. It does -not, for ihstance, 
necessarily follow that these qualities are the most important 
for the knowledge of Nature. Qualities such as extension, 
divisibility^ and mobility may very possibly be due to the 
influence of things on us (just as mucj> as colour, taste, 
sntell, etc.) without their bearing any resemblance to the things 
themselves. Moreover, as already pointed out, there is one 
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determination which is even more fundamaiatal than the three 
qualities beyond which Descartes did not go, i.e. force or energy. 

It was the task of later inquiry to discuss the questions 
here indicated. At the time, and in spite of its onesidedness, 
Descartes’ philosophy of Nature denoted an immense advance 
in clearness. We will now briefly examine his most important 
applications of his general principles, concerning ourselves 
only with his fundamental notions. Some of his individual 
e^lanations are arbitrary, and anything but happy. His 
weakness lay in the multiplication of hypotheses ; his greatness 
in his happy knack of seizing general points pf view. 

If everything in material nature is to be explained by 
extension, divisibility, and mobility, it* is evident we can have 
no use for finite causes; yet Descartes founded his rejection 
of the teleological explanation of Nature on theological, rather 
than epistemological, grounds. Since God is an infinite Being, 
much that He does must be beyond our comprehension; to 
attempt to discover His aims would be presumption. There is 
infinitely much in this limitless world which ^oes not affect us 
at all; what sense is there, then, in saying that it must all have 
been created for us? The only conceivable end of all that 
happens is God Himself. Thus the teleological view^is rejected, 
since we dare not set limits to the nature of the world and the 
nature of God. 

If we wish tg understand Nature in detail, we must, 
according to Descartes, proceed from the simplest and most 
easily understood phenomena,—from the events which we • 
have ever before us,—and by means of these explain wh^t is 
hidden from us, and the events of the past. Thus in Descartes’ 
hands the principle of simplicity turns into the principle of 
actuality, which demands that the far and unknown should 
be explained by the near and known. Above all things we 
should take, as our fundamental notions, the construction and 
working of our machines, for these are the clearest ideas we 
have. • He therefore describes the world as though it were a 
msLdaine{terrafn totumque hunc munditm instar machinae^^jm^jr). 
We should be able to explain the present condition of the 
world if we conceived the parts of matter as having been from 
the beginning (for jnatter and motion arose simultaneously) in 
whirling motion round fi3«d centres. The snvtller parts, which 
arise during the whirling motion by the mutual friction of the 
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larger, necessarily |||^llected into these centres. In this wa^ 
the different larger and smaller heavenly bodies have come into 
existence. Some of these heavenly bodies gradually lost their 
independence, and were carried into the eddy which surrounds 
the larger heavenly bodies. This is what has happened with 
the earth. Descartes thought that, according to his theory, he 
could call the earth immovable, since it does not change its 
place within the medium in and with which it is whirled round 
the sun, and since, in addition to those parts of the universe ‘ 
which lie open to our perceptions, there may also be stars, 
in relation to Nyhich the earth remains immovable 1 By 
such far-fetched applications of the concept of relativity 
Descartes sought—in Vain, as it proved—to escape the, 
replbach of being a Copernican heretic. Weight is explained 
as a consequence of the pressure of the whirling eddies against 
the parts in space, in which they are pressed against the 
heavenly bodies, or, at any rate, kept in close proximity to them. 

Descartes is the first of the moderns who attempted to give 
a mechanical thepry of the evolution of the world-system. He 
showed, it is true, polite consideration for theology, by allowing 
that the world was created perfect and complete, and saying 
that he onjy wishes to point out the possibility of the present 
condition of the world having been developed according to 
natural laws out of a less perfect original condition. If any 
one asks how we are to conceive this original condition he 
answers it matters very little whether we conceive it in this 
• way or in that; for in virtue of the natural laws, matter passes 
thrqpgh all the states which it is capable of assuming, so that 
after the exhaustion of a greater or lesser number of more 
imperfect conditions, the present condition would, in any case, 
have been reached. This explanation {Princ. Phil. iii. 47), which 
contains the programme of all mechanical theories of evolution, 
is of greater interest as Descartes’ attempt to describe in detail 
the cosmogonical process. 

Just as he had attempted to explain the unify and 
development of the world according to the general laws of 
Nature, so Descartes tried to explain the organism and organic 
life according to purely mechanical laws. Not only astronomy 
but also physiology ought, according (;p his conception, 
to be a purelj^ mechanical science. As he had left out 
theology in his cosmogonical hypothesis, so he leaves out 
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psychology in his organic mechanics, andjUonceives the human 
body to be put together out of material parts, and. to be active 
according to the laws of heat and motion without the inter¬ 
vention of any soul at all (whether "vegetative,” "sensitive,” 
or " rational ”). This conception, a result of the ge^j^eral prin¬ 
ciples of Descartes’ natural philosophy (since the organism as 
a material being must fall under the general laws of Nature) 
received what he considered to be an empirical confirmation 
in, William Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the 
blood (1628). Harvey stands in the first rank of the founders 
of modern natural science; he is to physiology what Galilei 
was to physics. He gave the death-stroke to mystical powers 
in the sphere of physiology when he showed that the movement 
of the blood is due neither to its own force nor to the force of 
the soul, but is determined by the contraction of the heart, 
which forces it out into the body. The general laws of motion, 
therefore, are valid within, as well as without, the organism. 
Among leading men, Descartes was one of the first to 
assent to Harvey’s teaching, and his acceptance of it, ex¬ 
pressed in the Discours de la mithode (chap, v.), was a great 
support to the new doctrine, which had so much resistance 
to encounter, sharply opposed as it was to the ol(^ conception 
of organic life.^ Descartes describes in several of his works 
(more particularly in TraiU de Fhomme), how the human body 
may be conceived .as a mere machine. Here, too, his general 
method of conception was conducive to clearness, even when 
his particular explanations were not happy. Niels Steensen,* 
one of the greatest anatomists of the age immediately following, 
admitted that the method introduced by Descartes served 
to expose the inadequacy of earlier teachings concerning the 
significance of the different organs, and to exhibit in a 
clearer manner the problems involved. Descartes^ extended 

the mechanical conception, which Harvey had justified with 
respect to the circulation of the blood, to the physiology 
of the? nerves, in agreement with the physiology of the time 
he believes there are currents of animal spirits {esprits animaux) 
in the nerves, which currents are caused by the finer parts 
of the blood, after they had been warmed in the h^art, stream¬ 
ing up to the.braii^and filling its cavities, while the rest of the 
blood continues its way through the veins. #From the brain, 
these currents make their way through the nerves, into the 
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muscles. They may'be set in motion by impressions of which 
we are not conscious; this happens in involuntary movementSi 
e.g'. in stretching out the hands when falling, or when we 
continue to walk without thinking about it. Such involuntary 
movements may take place entirely mechanically, and even 
against our will {mente invita et tanquam in machina). 
Descartes expresses this by saying that the animal spirits 
are reflcxed {esprits riflichis), and he gives a clear description 
and explanation of what is now called reflex movement. 

We are obliged to assume that all the functions and actions 
of animals occur entirely in this involuntary and mechanical 
manner. There is no ground for supposing them to have a 
soul. That the lamb flees at the sight of a wolf happens 
because the rays of light from the body of the wolf strike 
the eye of the lamb, and set the muscles in motion by means 
of the “ reflex ” currents of the animal spirits ; and that the 
swallows appear in the spring may be explained by analogy 
with a clock which strikes the hour at definite times. Moreover, 
we know that ammals cannot adapt themselves to new and 
complicated circumstances, any more than can machines. The 
view that animals are nothing but machines recommended itself 
to Descartq^ because otherwise, according to his principles, we 
must attribute to them immortality; and shall an oyster or a 
fungus be immortal ? 

It is different in the case of human beings, where, by reason 
of the consciousness which makes itself felt in each one of us, 
*we must assume a soul, a thinking substance in reciprocal 
action with the material substance, capable of interfering with 
and guiding the “ animal spirits." According to Descartes, the 
soul only stands in immediate connection with a single part of 
the brain, i.e. the pineal gland {glandula pinealis\ which attracted 
Descartes^ attention, because it is not a re-duplicated organ, 
as is the case with so many other parts of the brain, and 
because it seemed to him to be situated in about the middle 
of the brain, above the channel through which the "hnimal 
spirits " from the anterior and posterior cavities commune with 
each other. The “ animal spirits ” come into contact with the 
pineal glan^, and thus excite sensations, feelings, and impulses 
in the soul; the soul answers—also by j^ushing the pineal 
gland!—^and in-this way guides the “animal spirits” in a 
particular direction. Often (for example, in self-control) shock 
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and counter-shock act in opposite directions, and then the 
issue depends on which is the stronger of the two I 

Descartes has the merit of having thrown much light on 
Involuntary activity by his description and analysis of reflex 
movement He has the further merit of having maintained 
that the activity of the soul depends on the brain, and is 
connected immediately with this only. Finally, in spite of the 
imperfect anatomical knowledge at his disposal, he has the 
^jg^rit of having expounded the spiritualistic psychology with 
great penetration and in all its consequences. 

We will now look somewhat more closely at his theory of 
psychology. ^ 

(^) Psych>logy 

Descartes attributes souls to human beings only, and by 
soul he understands a substance distinguished from body as a 
peculiar substance, the bearer of all spiritual attributes, as body 
is the bearer of all material attributes. Since, as we saw, he 
carries over his mechanical conception of • Nature into the 
sphere of organic life, he is obliged to assume that motion, 
which is not the continuation of previous motion, can no more 
arise in the organism than in any other part of ma^prial nature, 
and similarly, that no motion can disappear without being 
continued by a subsequent motion ; for the principle of the con¬ 
stancy of motion is one of the chief principles of his natural 
philosophy. But when, according to his theory, the soul 
pushes the pineal gland in order to set the “ animal spirits 
in motion, whereupon the soul in its turn receives a {,bock 
through the working of the “ animal spirits ” on the pineal gland, 
motion must here both arise and vanish without any subsequent 
compensatory motion! Moreover, if we can read any sense 
into the soul pushing or being pushed, Descartes’ s^^iritualistic 
psychology here comes into open contradiction with his natural 
philosophy. He is really thinking of the soul as a material 
being,* when he‘makes it push and be pushed, and this is 
always the fate of spiritualism if only it is thought out with 
perfect clearness. Descartes’ gifted correspondent. Princess 
Elizabeth von der Pfalz, very rightly remarked th^J: it is easier 
to conceive the soyl as material than to understand how, with¬ 
out being material, it is able to move mattery and to be set in 
motion by it In one passage Descartes seems to want to 
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restrict the influence of the soul, so that it only causes a change 
of direction of the animal spirits, which in themselves might 
take one direction or another equally well; but such guidance 
would conflict with the law of inertia, and could only be' 
established as an arbitrary exception to it. 

If Descartes conceives the soul as an altogether peculiar 
being, different from the body, this is because consciousness and 
extension are such radically different attributes that he can only 
suppose them to belong to different beings. Je pense, done Je ' 
suis ! was his starting-point, and by thought he understands, as 
he expressly states^ consciousness in general {omnia quae nobis 
consciis in nobis fiunt). He might, therefore, as he remarks, have 
just as well said: I feel, therefore I am ; or I will, therefore I 
am. What he wants to emphasise is the ultimate fact of con¬ 
sciousness. And the merit of his psychology lies in the fact that 
he takes consciousness {mens) as his starting-point; for the 
concept of the soul {anima) is, and still more was, equivocal 
and mystical. He thus prepared the way for modern empirical 
psychology. It is not impossible that he was influenced in 
this by Vives, who distinguished clearly between psychical 
phenomena as actually given, and the nature of the soul in itself. 
Vives* workmen psychology is several times quoted by Descartes. 
Descartes believed, however, that in thought or consciousness 
he had an entirely clear and exhaustive concept of the 
nature of the soul, as he also believed that ^tension furnished 
an entirely clear and exhaustive concept of the nature of 
‘^matter. If, says Descartes, I am able to think the concept of 
the |oul clearly and perfectly without having to presuppose 
the concept of body, and if I can think the concept of body 
clearly and perfectly without having to think the concept 
of the soul, is not this a proof that we have here before us 
two distinct beings or substances entirely independent of one 
another? As we have already pointed out, the concept of 
substance has a twofold signification with Descartes. It does 
not only mean a bearer of attributes, a something whiih has 
the properties presented in experience. Even in this vague 
signification of the word Descartes concludes too much when 
he makes tl^ “ something '* of thought differ from the “ some¬ 
thing ” of extension; one and the same son^ething might very 
well have both qualities f But, in the stricter sense of the 
word, substance is a self-sufficient and independent being! It 
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lies in the nature of substances, says Descartes, to be mutually 
exclusive. And he assumes this of soul and body, because 
he is able to think each one of them without thinking 
the other with it. Man consists, therefore, of two mutually 
exclusive natures. But, if so, reciprocal action between these 
two becomes incomprehensible. If one substance works upon 
the other, they cannot be entirely independent of one another: 
for, in that case, something goes on in the one which I cannot 
^understand unless I think of the other. The situation then 
becomes incomprehensible, and Descartes confesses this himself. 
He who never philosophises, he says in a letter, never doubts but 
that soul and body act and react upon one another and form 
one single being; philosophically, luJwever, it is impossible to 
think the difference and the union between body and soul at 
the same time. No inference and no comparison, he says 
elsewhere, can teach us how consciousness, which is incorporeal, 
is able to set the body in motion ; sure and evident experience, 
however, teaches us this daily; it is one of the things which 
must be understood of itself, and which becomes obscured by 
comparison with other things. Descartes here talks as if he 
had seen how the soul moves the pineal gland, and is moved 
in return by it I But the whole difficulty of the problem lies in 
the fact that immediate experience can not decide the matter, 
but that, on the contrary, inference and comparison are the 
only means by wlych we can hope to arrive at a comprehensible 
and incontestable hypothesis. 

It is generally admitted that the mediaeval dualism lurks in* 
Descartes’ theory of soul and body. Descartes own con^ibu- 
tion to the theory, however, is his effort to form clear and 
evident conceptions. From the mutual independence of the 
concept he goes on to infer the mutual independence of the 
corresponding beings. His greatest merit is his clear and 
sharp characterisation of the difference between mental and 
bodily phenomena; but it is this very thing also which leads 
him aitray. Asa dogmatist, he relies upon the perfection of his 
concepts, and concludes that existence must agree with them. 

Descartes carried out, in a more extreme form, the psycho¬ 
logical dualism which we met with in Telesio, ^Bacon, and 
Campanella, and, in so doing, did much to lead out beyond 
if. He formulated the ^popular metaphysic, of the soul and 
body so sharply as to bring into prominence its difficulties 
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and contradictions. Gassendi and AmauM rightly objected 
against him that, because consciousness and extension are the 
chief attributes of the soul and body, we cannot therefore 
conclude that they exhaust their nature. And here they 
touched upon the crucial point of Descartes’ theory. 

The consequences of Descartes' separation between soul 
and body are noticeable in his psychology proper. He 
carefully examines which mental activities and phenomena 
belong to the soul itself, and which are due to the influence o^ 
the body on the soul, 

Sensuous perception is due to the body; it arises by means 
of the influence exercised by the " animal spirits,” through the 
pineal gland, on the soul.* Descartes here points out that in 
popular usage much more is reckoned as perception than is 
really included within it We ought, to distinguish between 
the motion arising in the brain through stimulation (which is also 
found in animals); the effect of this motion in the brain on the 
soul, which gives rise to sensation (e.g'. of colour); and, thirdly, 
the judgments wjiich, in consequence of the motions of the 
bodily organs, we involuntarily pass on external things. It is 
in virtue of one of these involuntary judgments that we con¬ 
ceive things to be without us, and situated at definite places in 
space. It IS the motions of the eye and the head which, by 
means of corresponding motions of the animal spirits, excite 
the soul to the deliverance of such a judgment. The third 
moment of perception is due to the soul alone. 

* ^ There are also two kinds of memory: one of material 
things, which depends on after-effects or traces of preceding 
excitations of the brain, and the other of mental things, 
depending on permanent traces in consciousness itself. 
Thought proper {intellectio) and imagination [imaginatio) may 
be distin^ished from one another by this, that in thought 
proper the soul alone is active, while in imagination it makes 
use of sensuous images. Imagination, like perception and the 
material remembrance of the soul, only belongs to the coul in 
as far as it is united with the body; but the soul in its 
pureness (ammapura) can be thought without either imagina- 
tion or perception. The difference between instinct and will 
similarly rests on the fact that while the former arises in the 
body, the will bejongs to the soul itsqjf. * 

Descartes attributes to us direct consciousness of the 
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freedom of the will, although he acknowledges that the in¬ 
difference of the will is rather an imperfection of our know¬ 
ledge than a perfection of our will. The scope of the will 
is greater than that of the understanding; we may choose and 
assert that which we do not understand. The will is unlimited, 
the understanding limited ; thus Descartes explains the possi¬ 
bility of error. The emotions {passions) are due to the influence 
of the body upon the soul; but the inner feelings {^motions 
Jf^ieures) arise in the soul as a consequence of its own thoughts 
aid judgments. Inner and purely intellectual feeling is, it is 
true, accompanied by an emotion, a sensuous feeling; but this 
arises from the influence of the soul on the brain, as, e.g.y in 
intellectual love, when the disposition of the soul affects the 
pineal gland. In emotion, joy precedes love ; the reverse is the 
case in the inner feeling. Although by this dualistic conception 
Descartes really cut himself off from any theory of a connected 
continuous development of the feelings, yet the psychology 
of feeling owes not a little to him, on account of his attempt to 
trace the different feelings back to certain elementary forms, 
through combinations of which they arose. His elementary 
feelings are wonder, love, hate, desire, joy, and sorrow. His 
account both of them and their combinations is purely descrip¬ 
tive and analytic, and constantly brings in his physiolo|;ical theory. 
In order to explain the physiological side of the emotions, he 
lays chief stress u^on the reciprocal action between the brain 
and the heart. Only in the case of wonder, which he considers 
to be a purely intellectual feeling, does he believe there to be* 
no influence of the brain on the heart. He emphasises the 
connection of the emotions with the instincts ; they incline the 
soul to will the useful and to shun the injurious; it is also 
without the influence of the soul that the motion of the animal 
spirits, which causes the emotions, effects the carrying out of 
purposive actions. But this purposiveness is by ho means 
absolute; experience and reason must therefore interfere and 
correct* Of impprtance for the development of feeling is the 
connection between a representation in the soul and a certain 
condition of the “ animal spirits ”; only by means of such a 
representation, and not directly, can the will intervene to guide 
the motions of the body. The struggle between‘reason and 
the senses is not cai-ried according to Descartes, within the 
soul, but is a struggle between the soul or the will, on the one 
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side, and the body (t.e. the animal spirits) on the other, and all 
depends upon which of the two can give the most violent push 
to the pineal gland {Passiofts de i. 47). Here, too, we 
find the spiritualistic theory carried out by Descartes with the 
most admirable consistency. 


(/) Ethics 

When Descartes chose universal doubt as the starti ng^ * 
point for his philosophy, he made a provisional exception 
the moral sphere, although he was aware that his philosophising 
must have effect in this sphere also. That he might not be 
left without guidance in* his way through life whilst he was 
analysing everything theoretically, he drew up the following 
temporary rules {Discours de la wJthode^ chap, iii.) of conduct, 

1. to observe the religion and customs of his fatherland, 

2. to carry out resolutely what he had once decided upon, 

3. to seek to conquer himself rather than fate, to subordinate 
his wishes to th^ world-order, and to bear ever in mind that 
our thoughts are all that we have entirely in our own power. 

Later, after he had developed and published his philoso¬ 
phical views, he hesitated to venture into the sphere of morals. 
The theologians, he said, who were already so angry with him 
on account of his physics, would certainly not leave him 
unmolested if he wrote on ethics. With the exception of 
some expressions in his Passions de Pdme, we find his ethical 
•ideas in his letters to the Princess Elizabeth, to Queen 
Christina, and to Chanut (the French Ambassador to Sweden). 
They are little more than a further development of the 
provisional rules given in the Discours de la m^thode; they 
betray the influence of the Stoic philosophers, especially of 
Seneca. What means, asks Descartes, does, philosophy enable 
us to poift out, by which we may reach that highest happiness 
which vulgar minds vainly expect from the course of events, 
but which is only really to be found in oqrselves? «Three 
means offer themselves: clear knowledge of the right, a firm 
will to do the same, and a repression of all wishes and desires 
directed towards objects beyond our reach. Only by the 
interventioi? of the will can knowledge gain the mastery in us, 
and the animal ^spirits become obedient fo it. While with¬ 
out this, the senSuous feelings or &e emotions confuse our 
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thoughts, and cause us to overestimate external goods, it en¬ 
ables us to dwell in the inner pleasures of the soul, which are 
eternal like the soul itself, since they are built up on the firm 
foundation of the knowledge of truth. The most important 
knowledge is the knowledge of God as the author of all things, 
as the all-perfect Being, of whom our mind is an efflux, and the 
knowledge of the soul as a being differing from body. With 
this comes the knowledge of the infinitude of the world, which 
■•di|stroys the belief that everything exists for the sake of the 
eartR, and the earth for our sakes. Knowledge teaches us to 
regard ourselves as parts of a whole (family, society, state), 
and to prefer the interests of the whole to our own. Most 
■ important of all is it to distinguish between what does and 
what does not lie in our own power. Only the use of our will 
stands entirely in our power. The feeling of this constitutes 
magnanimity {g^n&osiU), the key to all the virtues. The 
magnanimous man feels his own power to perform great things, 
and at the same time is conscious of his own limitations. 
Instead of the idea of a capricious fate, v^ich is a mere 
phantasm, he must hold firm to the conviction that everything 
rests on the eternal and immutable will of Providence. Thus 
the passions will be purified, and there will be room for the 
intellectual love of God (amor intellectualis), the m*ost lovely 
and profitable of all feelings which we can have in this life 
(although the decision is left to the theologians as to whether 
this love, in so far as the natural man may possess it, is sufficient 
to procure for men eternal blessedness). With sufficient 
exertion of the senses and thoughts, this may become the 
strongest of all feelings. As in his theory of knowledge and 
his natural philosophy, so too in his ethics, Descartes leads 
thought up to the idea of the infinite Being as its ultimate 
foundation. A blending of rationalism and mysticism is 
characteristic of Descartes, as of the seventeenth century in 
general. This side of Descartes’ philosophy was especially 
developed by his successors. 



CHAPTER II 

CARTESIANISM 

The Cartesian philoso*phy gould not but exercise a great* 
influence on the age, for, by its demand for methodical doubt 
and analysis, and by its disregard for all traditional pre¬ 
suppositions, it could not fail to arouse free inquiry and in¬ 
dependent thought. In this lay its chief importance ; for, by 
this means, it exercised an influence over a far larger circle 
than that of the Cartesians, in the strict sense of the word. 
By its demand for a purely mechanical explanation of Nature 
it worked a reform in natural science, especially in physics and 
medicine,, even though several of its particular hypotheses 
were soon found to be untenable. It taught the principle of 
mechanism with an energy which has retained a lasting im¬ 
portance. Its spiritualistic psychology an<i theological specula¬ 
tions commended it to current opinion, to which the decided 
and absolute distinction between soul and body appeared very 
clq^r and attractive, and which, at the same time, found in the 
Cartesian proofs a new foundation for the harmony between 
theology and science, in place of that which seemed threatened 
by the fall of the scholastic philosophy. Thus, in the latter 
part of |Jie century, we find BossUET and F£n£lon, the finest 
minds in the French Church, eager Cartesians. Amongst 
prominent Jansenists also it had its adherents, e.g. Arnauld 
and Nicole ; while Pascal, the greatest figure amongst the 
Jansenists, took up a singular position, of which we shall speak 
later. ‘Under the guidance of Arnauld, an excellent treatise on 
Logic (Z.<j logique ou Part de ptnser, 1662), which is still of 
interest and value, was written by this ,|chooL Among the 
learned priests of the Oratory, too, Cartesianism met with great 
support. It was promulgated in wider circles, by means of 
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popular lectures in Paris and the provinces. It may be seen 
from the letters of Madame de S6vign6 how great was the 
interest it excited amongst the aristocracy, including women. 
It was not less widely known in Holland, where it was taken 
up by several of the younger teachers at V*? universities. But 
both in France and Holland it met » once with violent 
opposition. The Jesuits and the orthodoi Protestant clergy 
sought, each in their own fashion, to supd ss it. The new 
*jl|iilosophy granted too much to the free n man reason, and 
assigned a dangerous importance to doubV it taught the 
subjectivity of the qualities given by the slsses, which was 
not reconcilable with the dogma of the Fuel? nst (especially 
in its Catholic form), and besides all* this, it bvlievcd in the 
motion of the earth and the infinity of the universe. The 
cause of theology seemed bound up with the old scholastic 
teaching. Cartesianism was prohibited in several of the Dutch 
universities, and its adherents were excluded from theological 
chairs and from the ministry. Descartes’ works appeared 
(1663) on the Index of forbidden books al^ Rome, and in 
France repeated royal decrees forbade the exposition of 
Cartesian doctrine at the universities. But all this could not 
hinder it from becoming the ruling philosophy, whose power 
only came to an end in the new direction given to ttiought by 
Locke and Newton, a direction for which it itself had prepared 
the way. , 

The difficulties and contradictions contained in Descartes’ 
teaching could not fail, from the nature of the case, to stimu¬ 
late the more independent Cartesians to attempt further 
developments of their master’s teaching. There were two 
points in the dogmatic portion of the Cartesian system which 
were sure to excite criticism. One was the relation between 
the absolute substance (of such great importance for Descartes’ 
theory of knowledge, natural philosophy, and ethics) and the 
finite substances, more especially the finite world. How can 
an absolute Being have a finite world outside himself? and 
what reality can such a world possess? This problem was 
bound to become especially prominent in an age which inclined 
to mysticism and to the recognition of absolute powers; for 
this was the age of absolute sovereignty in politics and, by 
a natural analogy, it be^me so in philosophy also. The 
Cartesian philosophy soon melted into mysticism. The second 
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point was the relation between the soul and body as sub¬ 
stances which, though mutually exclusive, are yet said to be 
in reciprocal action one with another. The master himself 
had declared that this could only be understood so long as 
men abstained from philosophising. Some of his disciples 
continued his philosophy from this point, and found here an 
incomprehensible something, which reappears everywhere in 
experience where different things are said to influence one 
another. Hence Cartesianism was led to limit knowledge 
to the explanation of succession and the external connection 
of phenomena, wjiilst the inner connection was pronounced to 
be incomprehensible. Thus the way was prepared for the 
treatment of the problefh of causality by a later epistemology. 
Both these points co-operate in what is known as Occasionalism 
in such a manner as to render the mystical element, the inclina¬ 
tion to centre all reality and all causality in the absolute 
substance, predominant. We will briefly consider the most 
important representatives of this tendency. 

Louis de Forge, a French physician, pointed out that 
it is not more difficult to understand how the mind can move 
the body than it is to understand how one body can move 
another. ^This thought may have been previously expressed by 
another Cartesian, GEraud De Cordemoy, a Parisian lawyer 
who afterwards became tutor to the Dauphin; and if that is 
so, it is he who must be looked upon as tjie founder of Occa¬ 
sionalism. And while de la Forge declares the relation 
between soul and body can only be explained if we suppose 
thgm to have been originally united by God, Cordemoy goes 
further and teaches that, unless God intervene, it is just as 
impossible for the soul to receive new ideas as it is for the 
body to receive new motions. Finite beings, souls as well as 
bodies, are only occasions for God’s interference. Thus, for 
example, our will is the occasion for God to move our arm. 
How much the tendency to concentrate all activity in ah 
absolute Being contributed to the devebpment oS Occa¬ 
sionalism may be seen from the following quotation from the 
Cartesian SylvaIN REGIS : “ In order, properly speaking, to be 
able to produce actions, a man must act outside himself and 
through Iiimself, i,e. by his own power; and it is certain that 
God alone can /ict in this manner. From this it follows that 
God is the only truly efficient cause.” 
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This thought was logically developed by Arnold 
Geulincx, a Cartesian of the Netherlands. Geulincx was 
born at Antwerp, of Catholic parents, in 1623. He studied 
at Lyons, where he became professor. As a Cartesian he was 
regarded with small favour, and means were found to drive 
him from his post. He next went to Leyden, where he 
became a Protestant. After a succession of calamitous years, 
during which he was active as a teacher of philosophy, he died 
Pesth in 1669, shortly after he had been appointed to a 
prol&ssorship at the university. The most important among 
the works of Geulincx which appeared during Jiis lifetime is his 
Ethica (which, however, was not published in complete form 
till 1675). His occasionalistic teachiifg appears partly as the 
background of his EthicUy partly—and in more detail—in his 
Metaphysic (1695), published after his death. 

The chief characteristic of Geulincx's philosophy is a curious 
blending of rationalism and mysticism. At the same time, we 
may see clearly in him how the problem of causality grew up 
out of the Cartesian doctrine of substance. , 

Geulincx developed his system of ethics in sharp contrast 
to the prevailing Aristotelian ethics which starts from man’s 
striving after happiness, and lays great stress on practice and 
unconscious habit. According to Geulincx, morality consists 
in obedience to the law of Reason which God has deposited 
within us. Not ii\ obedience to God’s will, for this will be 
fulfilled whatever we may do, moreover everything, how¬ 
ever exalted and holy, is subject to the decision, of Reason. 
Ethics presupposes knowledge of Nature, for Man must le|rn 
to know his place in the world in order to be able to act 
rightly. Self-examination (inspectio sut) is the foundation of 
ethics. It teaches me that only my thoughts and my will 
belong to me, while my body is a part of the material world. 
Now in the material world I have produced nothing, and am 
not able to produce an}^hing; for by what right do I dare to 
assert #iat I produce something, when I do not know at all 
how 'it has arisen ? And moreover my activity cannot extend 
beyond the limits of my being; it cannot exercise itself on 
other things. My will has significance for my own^soul only. 
Neither can things ^affect each other or me. How can the 
action of a thing, which is its own inner conditiQn, be significant 
for other things ? It does not know itself how changes external 
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to it are brought about; its inner condition certainly does not 
extend to other things! If thou thinkest that thou thyself 
movest thy limbs, although thou knowest not how this happens, 
thou mightest just as well believe thyself to have written the 
Iliads or to have set the sun in its course in the heavens; and 
the child in the cradle might, with equal right, think that its 
will sets the cradle in motion directly, when its mother fulfils its 
wish to be rocked. If my willing and doing are to reach beyond 
my own being, God, who is the only true and efficient causjpp 
must interfere. Finite beings are only occasions or instruments 
for the activity of the Deity. He who imparts motion to matter 
and invests it with laws, forms my will also, and unites it in 
such a way with the rftaterial body that will and movement 
must correspond to one another like two clocks, which follow the 
same course and strike at the same time, not because the one 
affects the other, but because they are made by one and the 
same maker. More striking than this simile, which had been 
already used by Cordemoy, and has become classical in the 
discussion on t^f relation between soul and body, is one which 
Geulincx uses in his Annotata majora in principia Cartesii. If, 
in return for money, I can procure food and clothing, this is 
not brought about by the metal’s own natural power, for the 
worth of this is determined by human institution {ex Jiominum 
instituto, quo valor iste ei consignaius est) ; similarly, it is not 
material motion which is able to produce sensations and ideas 
in me, but this happens by divine institution {nulla vi sua, sed 
instituto quodam decretoque divind). 

^ Through the sharp accentuation of the diversity and ex¬ 
clusiveness of individual beings, the problem of causality, which 
is concerned with the possibility of a transition and connection 
between them, is brought into prominence. And since the 
divine w^ll is conceived as the one and indivisible power which 
embraces all individual beings and is active in them, it is at 
the same time indicated that the problem is altogether insoluble 
unless we believe in the unity of existence behind all differences, 
in a continuity which extends through and beyond all these 
differences. When it is finally said that not motion itself but 
an element contained in it or bound up with it brings about 
psychical states, we get a hint of a solution of the problem of 
the relation of §oul and body deepei; than that offered by Car- 
tesianism. It is true fSlSit everything appears with Geulincx 
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under a theological or mythological form, which precludes 
perfect clearness and consistency. Nevertheless his philosophy 
is of great interest on account of his emphatic assertion of the 
inseparability of the activity and the nature of a thing. Geulincx 
himself draws from his doctrine the ethical conclusion that we/ 
stand over against the world, or rather God, as spectators. For 
the world itself can produce no world-picture in me; only God 
can do that; and as a spectator of that which goes on in the 
-world I am a continual wonder; ego ipse spectator mundi maxi¬ 
mum sum et juge miraculum / We are absolutely dependent 
on God’s will. Thus the highest principle of ethics is: where 
I can do nothing I ought not to will anything {ubi nihil valesy 
ibi nihil velis) ! The cardinal virtue, therefore, in the ethics of 
Geulincx, is humility. A characteristic antithesis to the magna¬ 
nimity of Descartes, as well as of Telesio and Campanella. 
The emphatic self-assertion of the Renaissance has given place 
to its opposite! I have no right to anything, says Geulincx, 
not even to myself. My task can therefore never be to promote 
my own happiness, but only to do my duty. In this way it is 
possible that my happiness may be best advanced, for, says 
Geulincx, our unhappiness really comes from our too eager 
striving after happiness. We cannot here enter into the details 
of this ethic of complete resignation. In many of "his ethical 
reflections Geulincx shows tender and deep feeling. 

We meet with an extreme form of Occasionalism in Nicolas 
Malebranche, with whom the mystical side of Cartesianism 
occupies a very prominent position. Malebranche, the son of • 
a high official in Paris, entered the Oratory in 1660, at the 
age of twenty-two years. His delicate health had, while he Vas 
still a child, fostered in him the love of a quiet, contemplative 
life, and he spent the greater part of his last years alone in his 
cell. He one day accidentally lit upon one of Descartes’ works 
{TraiU de Vhomme)^ and the clearness with which th^ thoughts 
contained in it were developed interested and excited him to 
such a^egree that he could hardly finish his perusal of the book. 
From that moment his life was dedicated to philosophy. His 
chief work is La recherche de la v^riiiy the first vqjume of 
which appeared in 1674. Among his other works his Entretiens 
sur la mitaphysique (1687) deserves especial mention, and is 
considered by man;;^ to be his best work. As a writer Male¬ 
branche is clear, elegant^ and ingenious, though at the same 
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time somewhat prolix. Religious and philosophic interests go 
hand in hand with him, and he believed he had found the way 
to their complete reconciliation. He did not see that his 
thought led to results similar to those already arrived at by 
\ Spinoza, whom he calls “le miserable Spinoza.” Like Spinoza, 
too, he seems to have been unacquainted with the preceding 
Occasionalists (Cordemoy and Geulincx); a proof that a 
natural evolutionary tendency was here active. Malebranche 
retained his intellectual freshness to a great age, and died ij»* 

1715. 

Malebranche begins his Recherche de la vMti with an inquiry 
into the causes of error and the means by which we can free 
ourselves from it. A <!hief source of error is the belief that 
the senses, which are given us to serve practical ends, are able 
to reveal to us the nature of things; these qualities given us 
by sensuous perception we then transfer to the things them¬ 
selves. Material things in themselves are only extended, not 
coloured, hard, soft, etc. Imagination leads us astray since it 
is under the influences of the senses and is, at the same time, 
dependent on our feelings. Malebranche institutes an interest¬ 
ing inquiry into the psychological and physiological nature of 
feeling, and expresses opinions (especially on the part played 
by the influence of the nervous system on the blood-vessels) 
which even now attract attention. The errors of perception, as 
of imagination, arise through the influence of the body. But 
the reason also, although in and for itself it belongs to the 
. soul, must be subjected to criticism. The chief question is: 
From whence do we get our ideas ? We are only immediately 
conscious of our mental states and activities ; other things we 
know only by means of the presentations or ideas we have of 
them. Now these ideas can be produced neither by the things, 
nor by us, for no finite being can be an absolute cause. To be 
the cause^f anything is to be divine, and therefore it is paganism 
to attribute causality to finite things. There can only be 
one single cause, and that is God; natural causes a«e only 
occasional causes {causes occasionelles —hence the name of this 
whole school of thought). When a ball iSi^et in motion because 
it is struck by another ball, this other is not a cause. Between 
the motion! of the two balls there is no necessary connection.®® 
The concussion of the balls is, for ^e author of all material 
motion, only the *occasion carrying out the disposition of His 
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will, by imparting to the ball that was struck part of the motion 
of the striking ball. The power which moves bodies is simply 
and entirely the will of Him who preserves bodies. And it is 
the same with the human mind ; apart from God it can neither ^ 
perceive nor will. It would not help us to suppose God to ha^ 
given bodies and souls the power to act, by investing them wlA 
some of His own power. For God cannot do that: God can¬ 
not create gods! As true religion teaches that there is only 
one God, so true philosophy teaches that there is only one cause. 

* Our knowledge then can only be explained by the fact that, 
in respect of all our thoughts, we are d^spendent on God. 
God stands in immediate relation with every spirit; He is le 
lieu des espHts. By means of this utiion with God, the author 
of all things, our spirit perceives created things, for the ideas 
of these must be in God, otherwise He could not have created 
them. Properly speaking all the particular ideas we have are only 
limitations of the idea of God, the infinite Being. Every act of 
thought is the nearer determination of an undetermined idea of 
the existing Being, from which we can nevej detach ourselves. 
Similarly all our striving is really a striving after God ; only in 
union with Him lies true happiness, and He it is who awakes 
in us the need of happiness; but we often halt at a finite, limited 
good, and regard this as the highest good—as wlien we take 
finite beings for real causes. Malebranche’s ethics is thus com¬ 
pletely analogous ^with his theory of knowledge. 

Malebranche’s doctrine that we see all things in God, 
meets with a difficulty in the question: why then is iir 
necessary to believe in an actual material world ? Our know¬ 
ledge of Nature, according to Malebranche, is fully explained 
by God’s working in us, and the actual material world is 
entirely unnecessary; God’s ideas of it (intelligible extension, 
as Malebranche calls it) jire enough. It is said that when he 
visited Malebranche shortly before his death, Berkeley raised 
this objection. The same difficulty appears in a correspond¬ 
ence carried on between Malebranche and Mairan, the mathe¬ 
matician, who was formerly a pupil of his. Mairan confronts 
Malebranche with the following alternative: eithea* material 
extension does not exist (since, according to Malebranche, it 
is not pecessary as an explanation of our knowle'Bge of it) or 
else material extension ^belongs itself, as Spinoza taught, to 
the nature of God (so that we see *liv God not only intelligible 
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extension, not only the idea of extension, but actual extension). 
The aged mystic and philosopher was much hurt by these 
objections, and the correspondence with Mairan was brought 
to a close by Malebranche’s appeal to religious faith as the 
tdtimate ground of all certainty. 

^ While, among the thinkers above mentioned, Cartesianism 
led ^ver to a theological idealism, in another circle of thinkers 
it contributed to the production of a new form of scepticism 
It contained several elements which might lead in this direc-.. 
tion. First, there was the principle of methodical doubt, fhe 
entirely critical tendency with which Descartes’ philosophy 
started. Not every one could pass with the same swiftness 
as did the founder of Cartesianism from doubt and analysis 
to dogmatic certainty. Secondly, the dogmatism of Descartes 
must itself have challenged criticism, especially since the dog¬ 
matic results presented new problems or old problems in a 
new form. Thirdly, Descartes had himself asserted the an¬ 
tithesis between positive religion and scientific knowledge; an 
antithesis which might, if still more emphasised, cause men to 
deny any real value to whatever philosophic results Descartes 
might have reached, since they could never lead to the highest 
truth. Towards the end of the seventeenth century these 
motives woi^Ked in different degrees and under different forms 
on a succession of men who, in spite of all differences, have 
this in common ; that they were for some time at least under 
the influence of the Cartesian philosophy, and that they after- 
4vards adopted a position of more or less decided philosophic 
scepticism. 

Joseph Glanvil (1636-80), while still young, thought 
himself out of and beyond Puritanism and the scholastic 
philosophy which prevailed during his student days at Oxford. 
He became a great admirer of Bacop and Descartes (especi¬ 
ally the latter) and entertained great hopes for the future of 
empirical science. In his chief work {Scepsis sdentifica^ 1665), 
dedicated to the Royal Society, he spoke in behalf of ^unre¬ 
strained inquiry; he only considered himself a sceptic in 
the orig^jal sense of the word, in which it means one who 
seeks. He is entirely at one with Descartes in his demand 
for a meclfanical explanation of Nature (the mechanical 
hypothesis), in opposition to the scholastic^ doctrine of forms 
and qualities. To him NaMn'e is the great automaton. But he 
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was more emphatic than Descartes in his assertion that all 
our knowledge of Nature is hypothetical; he traces out with 
great zeal all the reasons indicating that imperfection must 
always infect our knowledge; and he shows how the progress J 
of experience itself must reveal to us fresh phenomena whi^ 
may oblige us to alter our previously constructed hypotheiSes. 
No less strongly than the Occasionalists (although indeplnd* 
ently of ^them) did he bring out the difficulties which arise 
in connection with reciprocal action between the soul and 
the body, and he saw no less clearly, although earlier, than 
Geulincx and Malebranche, the difficulties^ involved in any 
causal relation whatever. “We know causes,” he says {Scepsis 
scientif. chap, xxiii.), “ not by imnfediate intuition, but by 
their effects only. If we infer that one thing is the cause of 
another, we are only depending on the fact that the former 
always accompanies the latter ; for causality itself is unsensible. 
But the inference from accompaniment to a causal relation 
is not necessary.” Glanvil here anticipates Hume. He lays 
particular stress on those cases in which cause and effect are 
very dissimilar, and where wc are therefore unable to obtain 
any clear and necessary view of their mutual relation. That, 
in spite of all his critical and empirical leanings, he defended 
the belief in witches was because he considered‘it dogmatic 
to wish to quarrel with magic, since we cannot know a priori 
what causal relations there may be in the world. His scepti¬ 
cism inclined him also not to put complete trust in the “me¬ 
chanical hypothesis.” In this respect he furnishes a proof* 
as do also those men of intellectual kinship with him who 
immediately succeeded him, that the new thought had not 
yet succeeded in scaring away all mediaeval notions. 

High above the men who formed this group, and dis¬ 
tinguished among distinguished men of all times, rises the 
figure of Blaise Pascal. Pascal (1623-62), too, Same under 
the influence of Descartes, and always retained some of the 
Cartfsian conceptions among his ideas. His agitated and 
troubled inner life caused him, however, to turn his back on 
philosophy. And yet there is always a certain relationship 
between Pascal's religious thinking and the philosophising of 
Descartes: both pronounce for independent coflviction. In 
his Fragment <Pun traitf du vide Pascal exj^resses himself ad¬ 
verse to the power of authority ilWAe province of science, and 
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in his treatise De Fesprit giomitrique he gives clear indications 
of a doctrine of method which expressly recognises Descartes’ 
Discours de la mHhode. Later, after he had passed through 
^a religious crisis, he fought on the side of the Jansenists 
gainst the validity of the papal authority with respect to 
facts. He appealed from Rome to Heaven. And, with regard 
to feie condemnation of Galilei, he makes (in the eighteenth 
Provincial Letter) the remark, which has since been so often 
quoted, that if the earth really turns she will not be hindered 
from doing so by any decree, but, together with all the men 
upon her, will go ,on turning whether the latter believe it or 
not. Like Bruno and Descartes he believed in the infinitude 
of the universe ; and, in* his religious agitation, he dwelt on 
this thought, that his soul might grow faint at the realisation 
of its own impotence. He is at one with Descartes in his 
conception of soul and body. The body is for him only a 
machine, an automaton. He uses the sharp antithesis between 
thought and extension in order to bring out the spiritual 
digfnity of Man ; |is a material being, indeed, Man is nothing 
in respect of mere bulk; he is only a reed—^but a thinking 
reed! This is a truly Cartesian thought. Though this 
thought could fill Pascal with enthusiasm, yet in his eyes it 
did not emiarace the highest. Above the world of matter 
and of spirit he found the supernatural world of love, which 
is immediately revealed to men by God. , Religion is the 
heart’s direct experience of God {dieu sensible au cceur). The 
philosophic adducement of proofs may, under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, lead to the God of truth, but never to the God 
of love, the one true God. Deism and atheism are all one 
and the same for Pascal. What he desires is to have his 
heart satisfied, and no intellectual inquiry can help him to 
this. Besides this direct impulse to unite his feeling with an 
infinite object, there is another psychological motive at work 
in Pascal which caused him to differ widely from a man such 
as Malebranche. This is the fear which he feels at finding 
himself in a world without limits and without constancy, in 
a world aJ^out which knowledge can give us no certain results. 
Sceptics and dogmatists dispute with one another, and neither 
side can gaili Ihe ascendency—and yet one or other must 
be right; their difpute itself shows thjit the sceptics are really 
right It is no good to and found the first principles of 
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knowledge in human nature; for where is human nature to be 
found? It is either constantly changing or is dominated by 
custom. In practical life men are either hurried onwards by 
restlessness and vanity, or they observe traditional customs. > 
Man is full of inconsistencies and contradictions; dou^ 
and uncertainty reign within him. “ He who is to rule ■^11 
things is as yet nothing but a miserable worm; he who is be 
the bearer of truth is a sink of uncertainty and error; he is at 
once the glory and the shame of the universe.” Pascal only 
finds one way of deliverance from all these contradictions, i.e. 
the refuge afforded by historically revealec^ religion. In this 
his loving and anxious soul found rest. In order to lead 
other men to this, he had thought ^ut an exposition which 
was founded on the Bible story, and was to show how all 
the inconsistencies and contradictions in Nature and in the 
circumstances of human life vanish in the light of the revelation 
given in the Scriptures. It is certainly fortunate for Pascal’s 
after-fame that the positive part of his apology for Christianity 
was never completed, so that his thoughts (J^mshs) on human 
nature and its conditions, which were to have formed the pre¬ 
liminary portion only of the apology, can have full range. 
Pascal is inspired by a strong feeling of the importance and 
value of life. In opposition to the rationalistic tendency 
which found so much support in Descartes’ philosophy, Pascal 
appeals to the Having personality, to the heart, to the con¬ 
science, as the ultimate, decisive motive in the conception of 
life. A century before Rousseau, he raised the question as tc/ 
the value of scientific knowledge for personal life. In his^need 
for love and his anguish of soul he found the answer—“the 
whole of philosophy is not worth an hour’s study ”! And he 
formed a plan to write against those who were too much 
absorbed in science {^qui approfondissent trop les sciences). That 
he himself found the solution in the Christian, particularly in 
the Catholic, more particularly in the Gallican, and most parti¬ 
cular^ of all in the Jansenist, doctrine he would not regard 
as the effect of custom or tradition ; he would not see that he 
thus left a weak spot open to the attacks of th9» sceptical 
argument which he himself had introduced. And when any 
one asked him what he ought to do, how he was* to set about 
silencing sceptical* thoughts, he always answered like a good 
Cartesian: We are automaton j&^ell as spirit; both must 
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be brought to believe, the latter through conviction and the 
former by habit. And if the conviction will not come, then 
begin with habit; act as though thou believedst; sprinkle 
holy water and let masses be said; that will stupefy thee 
^d make thee believe. This is to cut the knots—by means 
o^he philosophy which he used even while attacking it. 

Pierre Daniel Huet, Bishop of Avranches (1630-1721), 


was another who wished to suppress free inquiry in the interests 
of religious faith, which was for him, still more than for Pascal, 
the faith of the Church. He held firmly also to essential parts 
of the scholastic pljilosophy. He was a Cartesian for some time, 
and felt great enthusiasm for the clear and simple method of the 
new philosophy. But afterwards he began to doubt whether 
there could be any rational criterion of truth; for, if so, we 
should require a criterion to show us that this was the right 
criterion of truth and so on ad infinitum ! Descartes requires 
us to begin with what is simple, and from that to proceed to 
the complex ; but there is nothing so easy and simple that it 
can claim to be indubitable! Descartes thinks that we cannot 
doubt thought itself; but why not ? We only know our 
thoughts in the same way that we know everything else—by 
directing our attention to them, i.e. by a new thought. We 
can never reach an absolute beginning in this way. The Cogito 
ergo sum of Descartes is an inference, the validity of which is 
open to doubt, and his proof of the existence pf God falls to the 
ground when we see that existence is not a quality. Only the 
^authority of tradition and of the Church can afford a foundation 
for knowledge, and Huet, the learned Humanist, who was 
repelled by the Cartesians’ want of appreciation of the ancients, 
tried to show that the religions and the philosophical systems of 
antiquity were due to a tradition of Jewish origin. 

Pierre Bayle (1647-1706) had become acquainted with 
Cartesianism while studying at Geneva, where it supplanted in 
his mind the scholastic philosophy which he had pursued in a 
Jesuit college. He especially admired the Cartesian exporta¬ 
tion to use clear and distinct concepts and to trace back 
complicated questions to simple and immediately evident pro¬ 
positions. Later, during the years in which he was active at 
the universi^es of Sedan and Rotterdam, he adopted a critical 
attitude towards ^several of the Cartesian doctrines. He was, 
properly speaking, a man learning and literature rather than 
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a philosopher; he took an interest in literary phenomena and 
speculative views in all their many-hued variety, and the 
impulse to seek for clear and distinct concepts caused him to 
still more accentuate already existing differences of standpoint, ^ 
to bring into prominence the point of a problem, and to 
veal illusory solutions. Ludwig Feuerbach, in his mastefly 
characterisation of Bayle, points out that he was anything 
but a systematic doubter, but that the difficulties and diversity 
of individual problems produced doubt in his mind. He looked 
upon philosophy as criticism ; its importance as negative rather 
than positive. Its results are distinctly at jlssue with those of 
theology. Bayle proves this in the case of one particular 
dogma (that of the fall of man) hf placing side by side a 
series of theological and philosophical principles which evidently 
admitted of no reconciliation. By means of this comparison 
(which occurs in the Reponse aux questions d'un provincial) 
Bayle started the most important discussion on the problem of 
evil which had taken place since Jakob Boehme’s Aurora. He 
had already asserted, in his Dictionnaire his^orique et critique.^ 
and more particularly in his article on the Manichseans, that 
the admission of two principles in the world, a good and a bad, 
would be very difficult to dispute if it were defended by unpre¬ 
judiced and acute thinkers. Had Augustine no^ abandoned 
the teaching of the Manichaeans, he would, Bayle thought, have 
been able to m^ke something out of it which would have 
brought much confusion into the ranks of the orthodox. This 
doctrine cannot be refuted by way of the reason. Man has the* 
choice between reason and faith, and faith appears all the more 
glorious in proportion as the dogma to be believed is contrary 
to reason. Bayle had, of course, made his own choice, and was 
quite sincere in drawing this sharp distinction. Nevertheless 
this choice did not prevent him from recognising a humanity 
independent of all dogmatism. He lays great w^eight (especially 
in the Pensles diverses d Voccasion de la comkte) on the natural 
instincts which, without conscious reasoning, preserve the in¬ 
dividual and the race. And with regard to men's way of acting 
in general, both in public and private life, he affirms^that it is 
determined far more by their natural temperament and character 
than by any beliefs or non-beliefs. He therefore declares him¬ 
self (which gave great pffence) quite well able to conceive a 
State made up of atheists. LUDVP'ttP' Holberg remarked later, 
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in respect of this very line of thought of Bayle’s, that it rendered 
futile the whole dispute as to how far freethinkers could live a 
moral life {Ep, ii. lo). This line of thought connects itself 
I naturally with Bayle’s eager struggle for tolerance, and not less 
his assertion that ethics preserves its independence over 
a^inst theology. The Cartesian method is here applied by 
hinl in the most interesting manner; as the axiom that the 
whole is greater than its part is so clear and distinct that we 
should not dare to believe any revelation which contradicted 
it, so also are the simplest ethical judgments by which we dis¬ 
tinguish good fronj bad so clear that no revelation could annul 
them; on the contrary, indeed, they serve as the criterion by 
which the validity and Ithe worth of all revelation must be 
tested. If we reject the natural light here, we are left without 
any standard at all. At this point in Bayle’s argument a possi¬ 
bility presents itself, by means of which the struggle between 
faith and knowledge would lose its significance: the possibility, 
namely, that the natural instincts and the immediate sense of 
the true and goo^ suffice to support life! It was the task of 
the eighteenth century to develop this possibility which had 
already been grasped by the Renaissance in its discovery of 
Man, but which, owing to the victorious reaction, had not been 
able to pene'trate beyond a narrow circle of thinkers. Moreover 
it was a thought which required still further development. 



CHAPTER III 

PIERRE GASSENDI 

Pierre Gassendi formed the counterpoise, in the French 
world, to Descartes, although in virtue rather of his method than 
of his results. His ideal was to be an enipirical philosopher 
and to defend perception against Descartes’ intuitive and 
deductive method. While Descartes soared, with greater haste 
than even his own method permitted, to the highest ideas of 
all, and was inclined to consider these as fout^ded immediately 
in the human mind, Gassendi asserted the empirical origin of 
our ideas. The polemic which he published against Descartes 
{Disquisitio metaphysical Amsterodami, 1644) ranks among the 
most interesting records of the controversy between 1:he empiri¬ 
cal and deductive schools. That Gassendi nevertheless ends 
with spiritualistic conclusions is due to his clerical office, which 
obliged him to unite theology with his empirical philosophy. 
Born at Digne, in the south of France, in 1592, he became first a 
preacher (1617), and afterwards a professor of philosophy at Aix, 
which post he abandoned in order to undertake a mathematical 
professorship in Paris, where he was active till his death (1655). 

Gassendi published in his youth a sharp criticism of the 
scholastic philosophy; but, afterwards, the strict decree of 1624 
against the new doctrines and, later, the condemnation of 
Galilei, caused him to keep in the background. He occupied 
himself with physical and astronomical studies, but did not 
dare declare himself in favour of Cppemicanism. In his 
later writings he developed atomism, partly under th««form of 
at revival of Epicureanism. He defended the personality and 
philosophy of Epicurus against the usual chargis. These 
works were of greaf impprtance, since the atomistic theory for 
which Bruno and Basso had prepl!t^^ the way was especially 
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suited to the requirements of the modern science of Nature. 
Gassendi was an admirer of Galilei’s, and his principles of 
natural philosophy betray the latter’s influence. Starting from 
the axiom that nothing can become nothing, or can arise out of 
^thing, and that therefore, throughout all changes, a something 
imst persist, he asserts that if change is to be explained at all, 
thi something which persists through all changes, t.e. matter, 
must be made up of a manifold of solid and indivisible elements, 
atoms. Mathematical division can be continued ad infinitum^ 
but physical divisibility has a definite limit. Through the 
motions of the atpms all changes in Nature are to be explained: 
all causes are motions. Between the atoms lies empty space, 
otherwise it would not bfe possible for them to move. Space, 
like time, is a thing sui generis^ which cannot be termed either 
being or quality. Motions can only arise and cease by means 
of contact; all causes therefore must be material. The soul 
only moves the body in so far as it is itself material (as the 
vegetative and sensuously perceiving soul). Gassendi differs 
from Descartes ip asserting that we must attribute more than 
extension and mobility to matter; and also in his limitation of 
physical divisibility. At the same time he teaches (clearly 
under Galilei’s influence) that it is not motion itself, but the 
impetus to motion which is constant; the impetus does not 
cease to exist when motion passes into rest. These modifica¬ 
tions of the new mechanical conception of Nature indicate a 
decided advance. On the other hand, Gassendi reminds us of the 
predecessors of Descartes and Galilei, especially Telesio, when 
he |issumes that all atoms possess feeling, and this view, as well 
as the notion of a world-soul, is carried out in his natural philo¬ 
sophy. A similar incompleteness arises through his attempt to 
unite spiritualistic ideas with atomistic and mechanical doctrines. 
Atoms aijjp created by God : God and the supernaturally given 
soul or part of the soul {anima rationalis or intellectus) form 
exceptions to the axiom that all causes are material. This 
compromise was still more inconsequent than the Cqrtesian, 
since it split up the soul itself into two parts, one material and 
the other immaterial. But it had this advantage: it accustomed 
people in the learned and especially the theological world, 
to no longer regard atomism as an a^olutely godless doctrine. 
Natural Sciencq might now undisturbedly avail herself of the 
atomistic hypothesis, 
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(a) Biography and Chat^teristics 

The alarming rumours of war, occasioned by the news that the 
Spanish Armada was putting out to sea (1588) for the purpose 
of invading England, so affected the wife of the Vicar of 
Malmesbury that she was brought to bed prematurely of a son. 
“ She bore twins,” said Hobbes later, in a versified autobio¬ 
graphy, “ namely myself and fear.” He attribiJted his timorous 
and peace-loving disposition,—which, however, as his life shows, 
did not preclude energetic thought and a taste for literary 
polemics,—to this circumstance. He received hjs earliest 
education in his native town ; at the age of fifteen he went to 
Oxford, where he studied scholastic logic and physics, which, 
however, failed to excite his interest While still a youth, he 
left the University and became tutor to a young nobleman, of 
the Cavendish family. With this family he remained in 
friendly relations throughout his life. His position occasioned 
repeated journeys in different countries of Europe, and he thus 
gained experience of the world. He also devoted himself, 
with much ardour, to the study of literature, more especially 
to the classic historians and poets. At the same 4 ime, he 
attentively observed the cour^ of events in his own country, 
and there can be no doubt that he had in his mind the 
thundefj^ clouds, which, even in the early years of Charles 
I.’s reign, were threatening the political horizon, when 
working at his translation of ThucydideSy publisH^ in 
1629. For some time, however, his interest wag diverted 
into quite another .^hanneL He accidentally came upon 
Euclid’s Geometry, and thu^;discovei;£;^the existence of a strictly 
deductive science. Up till now he had been in compk^ 
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ignorance on the subject, for mathematics did not then forizfii;^ 
part of the ordinary educational curriculum in Englan^^^ 
indeed it was looked upon as devilry. He had now found , 
.model for his thought. Mathematician by profession he nev% 
Vas. His later attempts in this direction turned out anythii^ 
Mt happily, and involved him in tedious literary disputes,. 
which he was decidedly worsted. But the foundation of hii 
philosophy was now laid. The great importance which he 
attributes to deductive thought places him near Descartes, 
while it sets him in direct contrast to Bacon, with whom, in 
the last years of his life, he had been in personal contact, 
acting as his secretary and assisting him with the translation 
of his works into Latin,* Bacon, however, exercised no marked 
philosophical influence upon him, though single passages can 
perhaps be pointed out in which, after he had been started on 
his own particular line of philosophic thought by influences 
coming from elsewhere, he adopted Baconian ideas and wove 
them into his system. The problem which first set him think¬ 
ing occurred te him, according to the account given by his 
earliest biographer, in the course of a conversation, probably 
held among a group of scientific men in Paris, in which the 
question ^s to what sensuous perception really is was incident¬ 
ally raised. As this question remained unanswered, Hobbes 
began to turn it over in his own mind. It now became evident 
to him that if material things and all their parts were always 
either at rest or in uniform motion, all difference {discrimen) 
between things and, with this, all sensuous perception, would 
cecise to exist. From this he inferred that change of motion 
{diversitas tnotuum) is the cause of all things. From that 
moment, as he himself has told us, day or night, waking or 
dreaming, he had no thought for anything but motion. He 
perceived that the deductive method with which he had lately 
become acquainted in its most perfect form, was eminently 
suited to the application of his fundamental principle that 
eveiything is motion. It was probably at this time <joo {cir, 
1630) that he arrived, independently, at the conviction of the 
subje^vity of the sense-qualities." That Galilei had already, 
in 1623,^ asserted this principle, Hobbes was not aware. 
Not until some years later, when on ajoum^ in Italy, did 
he make the • acqumnteqe of the man of whom (in the . 
4 ||icatioo to the De tSipwe) he has said: "He has been’ 
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'^t]be. first to open to us the door to the whole realm of 
l^sics, t.e. the nature of motion.” The train of thought upon 
.^>)tuch he had already entered now acquired a more definite 
■>Mrm and a firmer basis. It is said that it was Galilei, too, 
^ho drew his attention to the possibility of a deductive treay^ 
i^nt of ethics, analogous to physics. If this be true, we tn^ 
la;y that Hobbes had already arrived at the conclusion of fiis 
system, although for a long time it existed only in his own 
mind and thoughts, and in the confidential exchange of ideas 
which took place among a group of men whom Mersenne, a 
mbnk, and a friend of Descartes and Gassqndi, drew around 
him, and to which Hobbes, too, belonged. “ From the 
moment,” says Hobbes, in his Autdbiography^ “in which I 
imparted my ideas to Mersenne, and he again made them 
known to others, I, too, was reckoned among the philosophers. 
His cell was better than all the schools.” It was Mersenne, 
too, who afterwards put Descartes’ “ Meditations ” into the hands 
of several* thinkers, amongst them Gassendi and Hobbes, and 
thus evoked one of the most remarkable di|cussions of the 
seventeenth century. Hobbes’s criticism of Cartesianism is 
interesting for the light that it throws on his philosophy, before 
it had been developed into systematic form. Hobbes, who had 
been left in pecuniary independence by the late Lordt!!avendish, 
now hoped, on his return to England after an absence of 
several years, to bq able to elaborate his ideas in a threefold 
system. Corpus—Homo—Civis, i.e. a doctrine of the laws of 
Matter, Man, and the State, carried out as far as possible by the * 
deductive method, and founded on the general laws of motion. 
The execution of this plan, however, was delayed for a long 
time, owing to the outbreak of civil war in England. A man 
of his temperament could not but observe the mounting 
passions of the political struggle with the gravest anxiety. It 
was a quarrel which seemed to him to threaten entire destruc- • 
tion to all orderly civil life. He anticipated with horror the 
unbridjpd ascendency of the elementary impulses. His experi¬ 
ence of life had taught him that the egoistic and self-preserving 
instincts may work for ill as well as for good, and thalp-ionly a 
great power can confine these forces within their proper 
c^nnel. He was ultra-conservative precisely becausS his theory 
was ultra-radical anS went back to strictly ejementary prin¬ 
ciples. His intercourse with th^ aristocracy had als^^^ 
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doubt, exercised great influence in the determination of his,, 
political sympathies. He misinterpreted, therefore, the signifi¬ 
cance of the English Revolution, although he condemned it 
on entirely naturalistic grounds;—a motivation which was 
iametrically opposed to that which was held by the adherents 
^the Stuarts. For Hobbes, the principle of authority was a 
drived principle, while the Stuart party regarded it as absolute 
divine, and supernatural: the significance of this difference 
became evident enough when Hobbes elaborated his political 
theory. And it is the motivation, rather than the results, oflthis 
theory which has^ given it a permanent and, in a certain sense, 
unique importance in modem ethics and political theory. In 
the year 1640 he completed the work which contains the 
leading features of his psychological and ethico-political 
theories. This work, copies of which were circulated in manu¬ 
script, afterwards appeared in two parts. Human Nature and De 
Corpore politico^ and has recently (1888) been edited by Tdnnies 
after the oldest MS. and under the original title of Elements 
of Law. It is one of Hobbes’s freshest and most instructive 
works, and should form the foundation of every study of his 
philosophy. Written as it was with the disturbed state of 
public affairs before his eyes, it has all the force of an exhorta¬ 
tion. Hobbes believed he would have been exposed to per¬ 
sonal danger from the Opposition, had the King not dissolved 
Parliament. As disturbances increased and the new Parlia¬ 
ment began to take strong measures against the adherents of 
t the King, Hobbes fled (end of 1640) to France, that he might 
be able to continue his studies in peace. But the grave events 
tha\: were taking place left him no quiet in which to divert his 
mind from political problems, and he now elaborated the last 
part of the Elements of Law into an independent work {JDe 
Cive\ which appeared in 1642 in a smaller, and in 1647 in a 
‘ larger, edition. This was to form the third part of the com¬ 
plete system. It differs from the earlier treatise in the much 
stronger emphasis which is laid on the contrast betw^n the 
condition of Nature and civil life, and in its insistence on the 
necessitje of handing over the supreme power in religious 
matters to the State. Hobbes was radically opposed to all 
hierarchies,* Protestant as well as Catholic, a circumstance 
which rendered his sojourn in a Catholfc country and in a 
circje of banished clericaf^'oyalists anything but secure. A 
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formal breach occurred when he laid aside his study of 
nat;ural philosophy in order to write a political work. This 
was his famous book, Leviathan; or Matter^ Form, and 
Power of a Commonwealth, EcdesiasHcal and Civil, whichj 
appeared in London in 1651. It is called after the powe^ 
ful sea-monster, mentioned in the Book of Job, of whom i^s 
said : “ Upon earth there is not his like, who is made witl^ut 
fear.” Hobbes compares the absolute power of the State to 
this powerful monster. He carried out the doctrine of 
sovereignty founded by Bodln and Althusius to its extremest 
consequences—though on a naturalistic basis, and in an anti- 
hierarchical spirit. That he did not specially assert the 
absoluteness of the kingly power, but*rather that of the State, 
has been interpreted (without any justification) as a sign that 
he hoped to gain Cromwell’s favour by this work. He offended 
the ecclesiastical Royalists, too, by saying (in the concluding 
section omitted in the later Latin edition of 1670) that as 
Elizabeth had overthrown the Catholic hierarchy, so the 
Presbyterians had overthrown the Episcopalians, to be in their 
turn overthrown by the Independents, “ and thus we are brought 
back to the independency of the early Christians.” In conse¬ 
quence of this, Hobbes lost his post as teacher of mathematics 
to the young king, Charles II., and was denied admission to 
the Court. Affairs were now settling down in England ; there 
was once more an established and ordered power in the State, 
an executor of the sovereignty, and Hobbes thought it would 
be safest for him to return horns. After a troublesome winter • 
journey he arrived in England towards the end of i65i,|ind 
the perfect freedom of the press was now of great service to 
him, allowing him to carry out undisturbedly the publication 
of his works, which he had always kept in view. In 1655 
appeared the De Corpore, which contains the Jogic, the 
doctrines of first philosophy {philosophia primd), of motion and* 
magnitudes, and of physical phenomena; and, in 1658, the 
De H0mine, which is chiefly a treatise on optics (in order to 
elucidate the nature of the sense of sight) and only contains 
beyond this a short sketch of the psychology of speach and 
feeling. This second part is not to be compared, either in 
content or form, with the first part of the Elements of Law, 
or . with the opening chapters of the LeviatJ^n. The third 
part consists of the work which liad already appeared as the 
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De Ctve, and with this the whole system was completed. Thea.‘ 
came the Restoration, which Hobbes greeted with joy. He 
won the favour of his former pupil, Charles II., who often 
^ntered into conversation with him. He passed a studioul 
^ age in the Cavendish family, busily engaged in mathe- 
mltical and theological controversies. His anti-hierarchism was 
tailvn for atheism, and a “ Hobbist ” was identical with a free¬ 
thinker. Although he assigned to the State the sole right 
to decide what should be taught, yet he himself expounded 
the Bible in a critical and rational spirit. For him, the 
primitive faith of. Christianity was simply that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and contained no speculative doctrine at all. He 
repudiated eternal punishment and did not believe in dis¬ 
embodied spirits. Generally, however, he falls back on the 
incomprehensibility of the dogmas of faith, and advises that 
they should be accepted uncritically, just as it is best to 
swallow bitter pills whole, without chewing them. Hobbes 
preserved his physical and mental vigour to a great age, and 
was ninety-one ypars old when he died (1679). 

Hobbes is an acute and energetic thinker. He instituted 
the best thought-out attempt of modern times to make our 
knowledge of natural science the foundation of all our know¬ 
ledge of existence. The system which he constructed is 
the most profound materialistic system of modem times. 
Moreover Hobbes’s works, which are distinguished by their 
powerful and clear exposition, contain many interesting ob- 
•servations on logic and psychology. He may be called the 
fouijder of English psychology, that is, of the English school 
of philosophy. It was his ethical and political views, however, 
which exerted the greatest influence upon his contemporaries. 
His sturdy, although one-sided, naturalism, challenged men’s 
opinions, ^^nd brought them into a state of flux.. In the 
*l5phere of mental science he effected a breach with Scholasticism 
similar to that instituted by Copernicus in astronomy, Galilei 
in physics, and Harvey in physiology. Hobbes, with justifiable 
pride, ranges himself alongside of these men as the founder 
of soci^gy; this science (as he remarks in the preface to the 
He Corpori) is no older than his own De Give. The natural¬ 
istic basis which he gave to ethics and politics originated k 
movement whicl\ has been strikingly compared to that inaugu¬ 
rated by Darwin in the nin^enth century. 
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(b) Primary Assumptions 

^ Science, according to Hobbes, stands in antithesis parti/ 
to ^nsuoiis perception and memory, partly to theolor’y. 
Unlike sensation and memory it does not stop shoy at 
particular phenomena but seeks to know these th^pugh 
their causes; sometimes it passes from cause to effect, 
sometimes from effect to cause. It follows from this 
that science is only concerned with that which has a 
genesis ; hence theology, the doctrine of the eternal “ ingener- 
able’* God, is excluded. So at least, says Hobbes, do I 
define science. Other men map perhaps prefei another 
definition:—that is their affair. Definition is free and 
arbitrary; it is only an explication of the meaning of a 
name, and the use of a name is arbitrary. Science begins 
with the definition of its fundamental concepts. These con¬ 
cepts are discovered by an analysis {resolutio) of that which 
is given to the senses (a sensibus ad inventio^um principiorum). 
The validity of the principles of the fundamental concepts 
cannot itself be a subject of proof, but only of definition. 
They are known in and for themselves—otherwise they 
would not be principles at all. Since they are established 
by the arbitrary imposition of names it is we ourselves 
who produ.ce them. Not science, but artificial construction, 
establishes principles ; here we ourselves create truth : “ ration 
ctnationis prima principia^ nempe definitiones, vera esse facimtils 
nosmet ipst per consensionutn circa rerum appeliationes” {De 
Corpore, cap. 25, i ; cf. cap. 3, 8-9). . ^ 

Strictly speaking it is not until we come to the De 
Corpore that we find any distinct emphasis laid by Hobbes 
upon the purely arbitrary element in the estal^ishment of « 
first principles; in the Elements of Law it appears much lefc 
distinctly. It is due to the constantly increasing prominence 
giveg to the deductive method; if all true science is de¬ 
duction, the premisses of the deduction, which cannot them¬ 
selves be deduced, must be purely arbitrary. "^Sut then 
it is not easy to understand what is meant by saying 

' that principles nmst be " known in and for* themselves ” 
{per se nota), if ttiis is to mean anything more than that 
Vre are aware of the meaning of the words. And even 
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this immediate consciousness is a premiss which itself needs 
to be established. It is a kind of intuition, or, as Hobbes 
himself somewhere calls it,®® a “ reflection.” Hobbes, indeed, 
jj^es on to explain that we arrive at principles through resolution 
or analysis {resolutto analysis) of the given; but then we are 
no\nger free to choose what principles we shall establish, and 
therais more in their establishment than a mere imposition of 
names. Hobbes expressly says that analysis is a conclusion 
from the given to principles or definitions (“ analysis est ratio- 
cinatio a snpposito ad princtpia^ id est, ad definitiones^* t)e 
Corp. cap. 20, 6): tjjiat is, the first principles of inference are 
themselves established by means of an inference, inasmuch 
as they are established by analysis! It thus appears that 
the establishment of principles is not such a simple matter 
as the theory of arbitrary naming would have us believe. 

Hobbes has limited freedom of choice in the establishment 
of principles or the imposition of names in yet another way. 
We must not give one and the same thing two names which 
contradict each other. Hobbes {De Corp cap. 28) declares this 
principle to be the principle of all inference, that is, of all 
science. At the same time, there is nothing arbitrary in the 
principle itself; it implies a limitation of my choice,—for, if I 
have once given a thing a name, I cannot go on to give it 
any other at will. The same holds good wherever we con¬ 
struct ; the first step may be purely arbitrary, but the others 
are determined by the first Notwithstanding the vacillation 
and one-sidedness which Hobbes here displays, much credit is 
due to him for the prominence into which he brought the 
active and constructive element in knowledge. This was not 
sufflciently brought out cither by Descartes or by Bacon, and 
they accordingly give no adequate indication of the crucial 
point at wl^ch thought turns fiom induction and analysis to 
deduction. 

When once we have arrived at first principles by way of 
analysis, the next step is to deduce phenomena from tj^em. 
Hobbes takes as his general principle: there is only one cause 
of all the^operties presented to us by phenomena, and that is 
motion. This assertion requires no proof, he says: it will be 
admitted by*all who think the matter out without prejudice 
{JDt Corp, cap. 6, ^). After this proposition, that all change 
is motion, follows a series of'thher propositions which Hobbes 
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incidentally introduces, without examining their precise relation 
either to each other or to the first. Such are the general law 
of causation (given in his work On Liberty and Necessity), the 
law of inertia, the proposition that the cause of motion iy 
always contact with a moving body, and the law of the 
conservation of matter. In one single passage, hov«^ver, 
Hobbes demonstrates the proposition that all change is motion, 
by means of the laws of causality and inertia. We further find 
occasional demonstration of these two propositions, although 
a*closer scrutiny shows that they presuppose the very thing 
which was to be proved.'^ , 

On the proposition that all change is motion, and on the 
laws standing in more or less close ccAinection with this, Hobbes 
attempts to build up his system by the deductive method. First 
of all, logic must examine the method and first philosophy {philo- 
sophia primd), the most important fundamental concepts. After 
this, geometry has to discuss the mathematical laws of motion, 
mechanics the effects of the motion of one body upon another, 
physics the effects of the motions which take place in particles 
of bodies, and the doctrine of man and the State (or the mental 
sciences, as we should say), the motions which go on in the 
minds of men, and which determine their behaviour to one 
another. If the system admitted of a purely deductive develop¬ 
ment we ought to find in all these different branches simply a 
more and more, special application of the general laws of 
motion: beginning with the initial postulates of our own 
construction we should pass through the graduated series of 
Corpus—Homo—Civis, and this is evidently the ideal which 
Hobbes had before him. But we saw, on Hobbes’s own showing, 
that the doctrine of the free construction of postulates only 
holds good with important reservations, and we find him 
further admitting that there are two points of his sj^stem where 
the strict deductive argument suffers interruption; the corif- 
ditions are too complicated to be elucidated by a single 
progressive method. 

Although, according to Hobbes, science proceeds partly 
from effects to causes and partly from causes to effects, yet he 
is quite clear that we only have strictly necessary knowledge 
when we pass from cause to effect. If we begin with a given 
phenomenon and regard this as an effect, the^knowledge of the 
cause can never be more than hj^pothetical: we can then only 
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discover the way in which the phenomenon may be produced ; 
but whether it really is produced in this way cannot be 
decided by a purely deductive method. If we start from the 
l^en, and ask for its real causes, we are not ourselves producing 
^qciples, but are obliged to try and find those which are 
emwyed by the author of Nature in its production. Here lies 
the p^int of divergence between physics on the one hand, and 
geometry and mechanics on the other {De Corp. cap. 2$, i ; 
De Horn. cap. lo, 5). When, then, we pass over from 
mechanics to physics we have to pause in our deduction to ask 
what the given phenomena are, and to frame our hypotheses 
by an analysis of them. The question now arises whether 
something analogous is hot also tiue with respect to the 
presuppositions of logic, of first philosophy, of geometry, and 
of mechanics, in which case these presuppositions would also 
not be apodeiktic, but merely of a hypothetical nature. This 
seems to be shown by the fact that they can only be discovered 
by analysis.** 

The other poiqt at which the continuous procedure of the 
system is inadequate to the increasing complexity of con¬ 
ditions is at the beginning of the mental sciences. For 
deduction from the laws of mechanics and physics is not the 
only way, rfobbes says, to discover the causes of psychical 
motions, every one of us, by means of self-observation {per 
unius cujusqae proprium ammum examinantis ^sperientiam), can 
know the principles, ie. human feelings and impulses and 
tfieir tendencies, on which civil philosophy rests. Accordingly 
we can arrive at civil philosophy not only through the long 
series of deductions which begins in geometry and passes 
through mechanics and physics, but also directly and induc¬ 
tively, from the facts of self-observation, taken as new starting- 
points for (Induction {De Corpore^ cap 6, 7). 

• Hobbes recognises here the independence of empirical 
psychology over against the science of material nature. He 
has the greater reason to draw attention to this point, ^ince 
he had himself published works on psychology and civil 
philosophy of Law, De Give, and Leviathan) before 

publishing the work which, in the system, precedes the mental 
sciences {De* Corpore). He ought to have gone one step 
farther. For wh^t, on the physical side, could be deductively 
understood, could never be more than the physiological events 
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in connection with mental phenomena. As phenomena of 
consciousness, mental phenomena can only be known by means 
of induction, ie. through self-observation: the interruption of 
the deductive process is therefore more serious than Hobb>6 
perceived. 

A closer examination, moreover, shows that these/two 
points are connected together. For the reason why we|must 
interrupt deduction in passing from mechanics to physics is 
r^lly this,—that physical phenomena, though they present 
themselves to us as qualities, are, in truth, only due to the 
perceiving subject. The data of physics are therefore subjective 
phenomena, the objective cause of which we have to seek; 
and this cause, on Hobbes’s assumptions, must necessarily be 
motion {De Corpore, cap. 25, 3). Hence it is, at both points, 
mental phenomena which interrupt the uniformity of his 
method and of his system. 

(c) The Object of Science 

In accordance with his fundamental principle that all 
change is motion, Hobbes explains that the object of know¬ 
ledge is the corporeal By body (corpus) every one will 
understand that which is independent of our thought and 
which fills a portion of space As independent of us it is 
called substance; Body and substance are one and the same. 
An incorporeal substance is for Hobbes a contradiction We 
do not, however, conceive substance and body immediately', 
but only by means of ratiocination. We perceive qualities 
(accidents) only; of substance as such we really have no 
presentation, although we infer a something underlying these 
qualities. The essential attributes of body are extension and 
motion. All other qualities are only subjective phenomena 
occurring in a perceiving consciousness. Space and time, tdb, 
are subjective for Hobbes, for under space and time he includes 
sucJi ideas as are begotten in us by the extension and motion 
of bodies, and which we could preserve even if all bodies were 
to disappear. • • 

This might be interpreted to mean that Hobbes renounced 
all knowledge of^ the nature of things and only considered 
their qualities, in so far as these can be grasped by the help 
of sensuous perception. And rt is true that Hobbes was very 
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well aware that precisely the fact that something can appear 
to us, and can be grasped by us, is the most remarkable of all 
facts for the philosopher. “ Of all the phenomena or appear- 
llpces which are near us, the most admirable is apparition 
itself {id ipsum, ro ^aivecrSaC). So that if the appearances be 
the principles by which we know all other things, we must 
need! acknowledge sense to be the principle by which we 
know those principles, and that all the knowlege we have is 
derived from it. And as for the causes of sense, we caniipt 
begin our search of them from any other phenomenon than 
that of sense itself Cotpore^ cap. 25, i). 

Here perceiving consciousness is taken as the original 
starting-point of all knowledge—a deliverance which calls to 
mind Descartes’ CogitOy ergo sum, Tonnies and Natorp 
have contended, on the strength of it, that Hobbes’s philosophy 
should, rightly speaking, be called materialism. But Hobbes 
can only be called a materialist when he is arguing strictly 
deductively from his original postulates or definitions. His 
materialism disappears wherever the strictly deductive pro¬ 
cedure, which aims at deducing everything from the proposition, 
change is motion, is interrupted. That Hobbes desires such 
a deduction ^is indeed certain, although it is equally certain 
that he could not attain to it, and that he was aware that 
it was unattainable. Whether, then, he is or is not to be 
called a materialist may easily degenerate^ into a merely 
verbal dispute. Edw. Larsen (in his Monograph on Hobbes, 
Copenhagen, 1891, p. 186) treats the matter as if Hobbes 
were rf)nly a piaterialist in his doctrine of method (since, in 
his opinion, our knowledge is adequate only to the explanation 
of motion), while, on the other hand, he never attempts to 
give a materialistic metaphysic. But this is, in my judgment, 
to attributai to Hobbes a distinction between method and 
system with which he was quite unacquainted, and which he 
is far too much of a dogmatist to make. He assumes, as a 
matter of course, that things are what our definitions de^are 
them to be. He is a materialist in the same sense that 
Descarte#?s a spiritualist. The views of both involve them 
in contradictions ; contradictions, however, of which they them¬ 
selves were neither of them conscious. ^ 

Accordingly find Hob^jes, immediately after he has so 
eneigetically pointed out how great a problem is involved in 
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the fact that anything can be a fact for us^ passing on with 
perfect equanimity to the question of how sensuous perception, 
the principle of all knowledge, arises, and answering this question 
in the light of his first principle. Since all change is motior^ 
sensuous perception, which arises by means of change, must also 
be motion. “Sense” {Empfindun^ he says, “can be noting 
else but motion in some of the internal parts of the sentient ” 
{pe Corpora^ cap. 25, 2; cf. Leviathan^ cap. 6). And what he 
here says of sense he asserts, in his objections against Descartes, 
of consciousness in general {niens nihil cUiud erit praeterquam 
motus in partibus quibusdam corporis organict). Thus, for 
Hobbes, psychology is really nothing but a part of the doctrine 
of motion. And even where he diiAinguishes between motion 
itself and its appearance (“ apparition ”) for us, eg. when he insists 
on the subjectivity of the sense-qualities, he still maintains that 
what really exists^ when we have feelings and sensations, is only 
motion. “ Pleasure,” for example, “ is nothing really but motion 
about the heart” {Elementsof Lawy vii. i). “Apparition,” concep¬ 
tion, feeling, consciousness, are for Hobbes, ^yhen he is speak¬ 
ing strictly deductively, merely an appearance {ScheifC) (“nothing 
really,” Elements of LaWy i. 2, 5), an appearance, however, we 
must add, which gives rise to a great problem; for motion, 
according to Hobbes, can only produce motion, and hence it 
remains an inexplicable miracle how at a certain point in 
addition to moljon the “apparition” arises which we call 
consciousness. 

Hobbes is important mainly for the clearness with which 
he has exposed the limitations of the materialistic hypo^esis. 
His energetic deductive mode of thought led him to the 
crucial point here. No subsequent materialistic essay has been 
carried out with such clearness and impartiality as his. He 
has thus rendered a contribution of permanent v^lue to the 
elucidation of the problem as to the place which psychic^ 
phenomena occupy in the plan of existence. Perfect con¬ 
sistency never goes unrewarded! 

With reference more particularly to Hobbes’s physics we 
can only mention here that, like Descartes, he did ffot believe 
in empty space, but assumed that the smallest indivisible 
particles move in a fluid ether, and, with Gassendi, he did not 
believe that motion ceases to exist when it^ passes into rest. 
He conceives space and time to* be composed of small parts, 
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each one of which is smaller than any part that experience is 
able to show us {minus quam datur) ; even in these infinitely 
small parts of time and space, motion, although in the form of 
i|pndency {conatus^ endeavour), is present, and this endeavour 
does not cease to exist when it encounters an equal endeavour 
in tH^e opposite direction; it then becomes pressure {nixus). By 
the |elp of this concept (given in De Corpore^ I5> 2; 22, 1) 
Hobbes, who here (as Gassendi in his corresponding ideas) is 
under Galilei’s influence, is able to maintain, far more com¬ 
pletely than was possible for Descartes, the continuity* of 
matter. 

{d) Limitations of Knowledge. Faith and Knowledge 

Every idea we are capable of framing is, according to 
Hobbes, finite and limited. Knowledge of the infinite is 
therefore excluded. When we hear the words “eternal and 
infinite” says Hobbes, we must be prepared for absurdities. 
“ Infinite ” can only be used in a negative sense of that to 
which we can sej no limits. This word does not signify a 
something in the thing itself, but a want of power {impotentid) 
in our minds. By it we express our own limitations, not a 
positive quality of any being whatever. For Descartes, on the 
contrary, the infinite was the positive conception, and the finite 
arose through limitation of the infinite. This antithesis is 
characteristic of the different views of life entertained by these 
two thinkers. 

• There can no more be a knowledge of the infinite than 
there can be a knowledge of the world as a totality. With 
regard to the universe only a few questions can be asked—and 
none of them can be answered. Science can say nothing 
about the magnitude, the duration, or the beginning of the 
world, nor^even, indeed, whether it had a beginning at all. 
Knowledge of first things, the first-fruits of wisdom {primitiae 
sapientiae) are reserved to the theologians, as in Israel the first- 
fruits of the harvest were offered to the priests. So Hbbbes 
expresses himself in the De Cor pore (cap. 26, i). He says nere, 
too, that %e can never complete the chain of causation in such 
wise as to know for certain that it is impossible to proceed. 
For, even if *we suppose a first cause, this cannot be unmoved, 
for nothing is mqved by that which is not ilself in motion ; so 
that where we stop, there ^ust be something eternally in 
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motion. In and for itself, however, the view that the world has 
no beginning contains no contradiction whatever ; “ therefore,” 
says Hobbes, " I cannot commend those that boast they have 
demonstrated by reasons drawn from natural things that the , 
world had a beginning.” In striking contradiction to this is 
the way in which he expresses himself in his works on cyi^il 
philosophy {De Cive, cap. 14-16, and Leviathan^ cap. 11, 12). 
It is true he here acknowledges that Grod is incomprehensiole, 
but he finds no difficulty in reasoning back from the world to 
Gocf: if we went back far enough we should necessarily reach 
an eternal cause which did not in its turn have a cause! Yet 
it is not only theoretical, but, more especially, practical reasons 
which lead to natural religion, for man» yields obedience to God 
on account of his weakness and dependence. This contrast is 
all the more striking since it cannot be explained by the fact that 
the works on civil philosophy were written before the De Corpore. 
For in the objections again*‘t Descartes, which were written 
nearly at the same time as the De Ctve^ it is expressly stated 
that the creation of the world is not susceptible of proof. The 
matter can hardly be explained otherwise than by supposing 
that, in his political writings, Hobbes attributed, from practical 
motives, greater significance to rational grounds than by 
right belongs to them. But he always consistently maintains 
that we can form no idea of God. In this respect we are like 
a blind man warming himself at a fire; of the cause of the 
warmth he can form no idea. We must not transfer our 
qualities and states to God — neither pain, nor desire, nor# 
understanding, nor will; for all these, if they are to have 
significance, presuppose a limited being. Only negative, 
superlative, and indefinite expressions are admissible, and they 
serve merely as an indication of our obedience and our 
admiration, and not as determinations of what God is, in and 
for Himself. The word " incorporeal,” too, can only t)e applied* 
to God as a term of respect For since everything that exists is 
corporeal, God must be so also>^a view which agrees with that 
of tlft old doctors of the Church. Natural religion is not 
sufficient, for the reason is imperfect '^nd the passions strong. 
A revelation is therefore necessary. 1 . e place to discuss this, 
however, is in the philosophy of tha lltate. R)r, since it 
surpasses man’s pc/Wers of comprehension, it can only be 
supported by authority, and a prifate individual can only gain 
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authority by the working of miracles: now that the time of 
miracles has gone by the State must decide all religious 
questions. Religion is not philosophy, but law; she demands, 
not discussion, but obedience. 

(e) Psychology 

^ Hobbes is the first of that series of eminent investigators 
within the sphere of psychology who are the pride of English 
philosophy. With his usual powerful grasp and his eye? for 
great elementary lines, he has rendered valuable contributions 
to the understanding of mental phenomena. It was his 
endeavour to find an empirical foundation for ethics and the 
theory of politics that led him to psychology; this latter has, 
however, an independent interest of its own in his exposition. 
We will first consider Hobbes’s physiological theory, as far as 
it concerns his conception of consciousness. That which goes 
on in the external world is, as we saw, nothing but motion. 
When this motion has propagated itself through the sense 
organs and the Serves to the brain, and from that to the heart, 
it there meets with a certain opposition and counter motion, 
since the internal organs themselves are always in a certain 
state of mbtion. On account of this counter motion, which is 
a sort of endeavour outwards, we locate the object of our 
sensuous perceptions in the outer world. Hobbes gives no 
explanation as to how these inner events (action and reaction) 
►are more nearly related to one another. It is evident that he 
is somewhat nearer than Descartes to the antique and scholastic 
ph)^iology, since he regards the heart as the seat of sensation 
(although not till the Be Corp, cap. 25, 4, and not in the 
Elements of LaWy i. 2, 8). This opinion no doubt originated in 
those emotional effects of feeling which are bound up with 
■sensations, and in which the heart plays so large a part. The 
“ original ” of life is in the heart, and according to the way in 
which the external stimulus changes the vital motion (which is 
the same as the motion of the blood), that is to say, acceding , 
to whether it helps or hinders it, arises either pleasure or pain. 
By this, again, an involuntary endeavour either to continue the 
pleasurable ^r to check the painful motion is set up. Even 
in the movements of the embryo this originSd endeavour (ponatus 
primus) makes ifself felt. ^ 
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All that really goes on in the world, according to Hobbes, 
is motion—motion within and without us. The subjectivity of 
the sense qualities is therefore, for Hobbes, a consequence of 
his metaphysic of motion. But he attempts to prove the 
subjectivity of qualities, not only by way of deduction, but also 
by the inductive method. Thus he points out that we sSe 
images of things in places at which they do not actually ex^st, 
e.g, in reflections, in dreams, and in illusions of the senses ; that 
different people conceive the same things to be differently 
coloured; that we sometimes see things double; that light arises 
from a blow on the eye or a pressure on the optic nerve, when 
there is no real external light. From all these he concludes that 
the content of our sensation is never arl^thing but the “ appari¬ 
tion ” of motions in the brain and nerves, and is nothing real. 

If the sense stimulus “ disappear without any after effect, no 
sensuous perception, properly speaking, can arise. In that case 
we only have a fleeting phantasma^ no sensio. To sensation 
proper belongs a judgment on objects, based upon a comparison 
of stimuli {Nam per sensionem vulgo intelligii^us aliquam de 
objectis per phantasmata judicationem^ phantasmata scilicet 
comparando et distinguendd). Sensation, therefore, presupposes 
memory and comparison. Individual sensations ^ must be 
distinguishable from one another. It is therefore a necessary 
condition of sensation that the sense stimuli should vary. 
If the stimulation, is entirely uniform all sensation ceases. 
A man who should go on looking at one and the same thing 
without moving would no more experience sensation therefrom 
than I am sensible of the bones in my arm, notwithstanding tj^at 
they are surrounded by a very sensitive membrane. “ To be 
always sensible of one and the same thing, and not to be sen¬ 
sible at all of anything, is almost all one.” This was, as we saw, 
the starting-point of Hobbes’s whole philosophy: withomt change 
there would be no sensation. Starting from this, and by means 
of the proposition that all change is motion, he reached his 
philos^hy of motion, from which, however, the return to sen- 
‘ Nation was difficult—a difficulty which he himself, certainly, 
never remarked. No wonder that he emphatically ^asserted 
that the fact that we can perceive anything (or that anything 
can be a phenomenon for us) is itself the iiibst remarkable of all 
phenomena; his whole philosophy turns on this^as it constructs 
now the causes and now the effects of sensation. 
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As several different sense excitations obscure one another, 
so also memory-images, which are nothing else than sensations 
weakened by the absence of their objects, dre still further 
weakened by fresh sense excitations. In dreams, where no 
such fresh excitations arise, memory-images appear to be 
expressions of the present, and are often accompanied by 
fe|tures and qualities taken from other ideas. Memory-images 
arise according to fixed laws. They observe the order of 
succession of the original sensuous impressions. The motions 
in the brain are connected together in such wise that, on 
repetition of the first, the others follow after by force of cohesion, 
just as water on a smooth table runs after my finger, which 
guides a portion of it id a certain direction. Thus the idea of 
the apostle Andrew may make us think of the apostle Peter; 
the name of the latter, again, may call up a stone, etc. This 
is the law now known as the law of contiguity. But Hobbes 
lays just as much weight on the law of interest. The course 
of ideas is not only regulated by the connection of the original 
sense impressiqps, but also by the influence of feeling and 
impulse. A certain order and a certain connection arise in 
our thoughts owing to the fact that we are always striving to 
reach an end, and that we accordingly seek for the means to its 
attainment. Continual regard for our end {fregums ad finem 
respectid) brings system into our thoughts. Dreams are 
lacking, not only in external stimuli, but also in this conscious¬ 
ness of an end ; thus the capriciousness of dream ideas becomes 
more comprehensible. The origin of speech, according to 
Hqbbes, is not sufficiently accounted for by involuntary 
association between an object which excites feeling and an 
audible exclamation or an action, by means of which the 
feeling finds vent. Speech arises, in Hobbes’s view, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, in the arbitrary imposition of names. Men 
make a mark by which to know a thing again, just as seafarers 
mark a rock when they sail past it, that they may know the 
place again. Speech is a mark [notd) for the individual before 
it becomes a sign (signum) by which he can communic^e with 
others, fPnd not until signs of communication have thus been 
established can a society arise. In Hobbes* own doctrine of 
association lay the conditions of a mt^e natural and more 
coirect psychology of speech than this theory which ascribes 
too much to conscious reasoning and choice. The arbitrary 
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imposition of names is, as we saw, of great importance in his 
theory of knowledge. It makes the construction of first prin> 
cipies or definitions possible; and when once such a construction 
has been carried out, all thinking, according to Hobbes, consists 
in the addition or subtraction of names. He tries to make 
all thinking a sort of algebra with names. A judgment, for 
example, expresses the fact that one name denotes the sayie 
thing as another name. Since Hobbes never perceived the 
importance of similarity in the involuntary association of ideas, 
he was consistent in stopping short at this entirely external 
conception of thought, a conception which, moreover, harmonises 
well with his deductive tendency. 

Pleasure and pain are, as already remarked, closely connected 
with the furtherance or hindrance of the vital process. The 
impulse to self-preservation is the fundamental impulse of man. 
Pleasure and pain arise from its satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
at the moment. When we have gained experience, and, with 
this, the possibility of forming ideas of the future, the complex 
feelings arise. These, according to Hobbes, can all be traced 
back to the feeling of power or of impotence. If I feel 
pleasure in something which can afford me pleasure in the 
future, this presupposes that I possess the power to j>rocure it 
for myself. This power may be my own mental or bodily 
force, or it may be the power of my friends on whose 
assistance 1 rely, or an authority by whom I feel protected; 
it is possible that God Almighty alone disposes the power 
which causes me to be able to feel pleasure at the idea of the * 
future. The feeling of pain, on the other hand, arises from ^he 
idea of lack of power to gain future goods, or to provide 
against future ills. All men have this continuous and restless 
endeavour after power, to which only death puts an end. We 
do not always expect greater joy than that which w« already 
possess, but that which we have we wish to hold with in¬ 
creasing security. The special feelings arise in the course of 
this s^ggle or race between men. Exultation arises in those 
who surpass others, humility in tho^e who are left^ behind, 
hope when a man is on the way, despa^** when he is exhausted, 
anger when he perceives an unexpect^ ^obstacle, Jthe feeling 
of pride from overcoming a seriou^ hindrance, weeping 
from a sudden fall, laughter at^the sight of another's fall, 
confpasslon ^when we see some one, whom we wish well, left 
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behind, indignation when we see some one, whom we wish ill, 
making progress, love when we are of service to some one on 
the way, happiness when we are continually catching up those 
in front of us, unhappiness when we are always left behind— 
and only death puts an end to the race! As long as we 
live we set ends before ourselves, and are conscious of striving. 
Al^ feeling of pleasure is bound up with the striving after an 
end. Supposing the ultimate end were attained, not only all 
endeavour, but also all sensation would come to an end. , For 
life is continual motion; if this cannot proceed in a straight 
line it revolves iir a circle! 

In his more detailed explanation of compassion and love 
Hobbes traces these feelings back to the impulse to self- 
preservation and the feeling of power. Compassion arises 
when the sight of the misfortunes of others causes us to think 
of our own possible misfortune ; love consists in the feeling of 
our own power which we have when we are able to help another. 
Delight in knowledge, too, is no less a species of the feeling of 
power than delight in riches and rank; only knowledge gives 
very little power since so few understand it. Hobbes, however, 
believes also in an immediate delight in knowledge, but to this 
he is not .logically entitled ; cruelty, he explains, is contempt 
for the pains and sorrows of others ; it arises from the conviction 
that we ourselves are in security; on the other hand, Hobbes 
thinks it unlikely that in the absence of the expectation of 
personal benefit therefrom, any one could feel direct pleasure in 
the sufferings of others. Hobbes’s explanation of all feelings as 
aristing out of the impulse to self-preservation becomes, in 
detail, artificial and one-sided. But he has always firm and real 
ground under his feet when he regards the feelings as caused 
and regulated by the struggle for existence and for advance¬ 
ment He was not subtle, like La Rochefoucauld, his con¬ 
temporary, who, in the “ Maxims ” in which he gave utterance 
to the “ experiences ” gathered in the Fronde and the salons of 
the time, had the knack of tacking on to every feeling^ con¬ 
scious arrikre-petish. Hobbes had much more sense of the 
involuntaiy. He was not the man to write down such a state¬ 
ment as th|s of La Rochefoucauld’s: “ men only weep in order 
that they may gain the reputation of 4?®p feeling, or to be 
pitied, or to escape the disgftace of not weeping” 

R^arding the psychology of the will, we finch in Hobbes 
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valuable observations on the relation between instinct, delibera* 
tion, and will, directed against the scholastic psychology which 
makes the will a special abstract faculty, without connection 
with the more elementary expressions of activity. Hobbes’s short 
treatise On Liberty and Necessity^ too, elicited by a discussion 
with an English bishop, is a valuable contribution to the defedce 
of determinism. The bishop was of opinion that if the ^vill 
is not free, laws are unjust in so far as they forbid actions; 
deliberation useless; exhortation, praise, blame, and punish¬ 
ment futile; and books, weapons, instruments, and medicines 
of no service! Hobbes answered that law. is deterrent, and 
thus supplies a motive; that punishment does not torment a 
man for what cannot be undone, but^n order to impress him, 
and to deter others ; that without deliberation, action would 
often be bad, or not what it might be ; and that, for the same 
reason, instruments, remedies, etc., are indispensable; while 
praise and blame are conditioned by the utility or injurious¬ 
ness of actions, and have nothing to do with necessity or 
non-necessity. 


(/) Ethics and TIuory of Politics 

With the same energy with which he foundeS his whole 
conception of existence on the laws of mechanical motion, 
Hobbes grounds his whole conception of moral and social life 
on the impulse to self-preservation. If we inquire as to the 
relation between Hobbes’s ethics and politics on the one hand,* 
and the rest of his system on the other, we learn, from his^own 
confession, that we can reach ethics and politics in two ways; 
either by deduction from physics, or by immediate psycho¬ 
logical experience. He never, however, attempted the way 
of deduction, perhaps because his ethico-political works were 
written previously to those on natural philosophy. • 

He made no attempt to deduce the instinct towards self- 
presyvation from mechanics; unlike Telesio and Bruno before 
him, and Spinoza after him, he did qot look upon self-mainten¬ 
ance as the general tendency of eve^^'flhing which exists. He 
was content to assert it as a fact there is still a third 

way in which, accoi)(iing to Hobbes, etm^-s and politics may be 
approached, i.e. through arbitra|y definition^ arbitrary estab- 
l^ment of first principles. In ethics and politics we are 
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concerned with our own life, the estimation and ordering of 
which depends on our will. It follows, therefore, according to 
Hobbes, that ethics and politics, no less than geometry and 
mechanics, may be constructive sciences. For all moral and 
political laws presuppose a contract entered into by men of 
th&ir own free-will, the object of which is to make social life 
under certain conditions possible. From this contract the 
patticular moral and political laws may be deduced. But 
just as with general scientific presuppositions, so also l^ere, 
regard for experience is of essential importance in the estab¬ 
lishing of principles; the choice is not unmotived. On the 
contrary, not the least interesting part of Hobbes’s ethico-political 
theory is his attempt to 'show how men came to construct a 
social life for themselves. 

Experience of bitter need and danger moved them to it. 

It is false to believe (with Aristotle and Grotius) that men feel 
an original desire and need for social life. Quite the contrary. 
Since want and the feeling of power moves each individual to 
acquire as much ^s possible of that which Nature offers, he will 
be brought into collision with others, who have a similar need 
and feeling of power. Fear may even cause men to seek to sur¬ 
pass one another in deeds of violence, in order not to be over-.,^' 
taken themselves. That this is the case may be seen from the/ 
records of our barbaric forefathers and of savages, as also in the < 
precautions to secure safety which we all take, as well as in/, 
the attitude of States towards one another. The condition of > 
Mature, the condition of man in the ^sehce of any social , 
life, |s that of a war of all against all (bellum omnium contra 
omnes). The necessities and the power of the individuals are 
the only rule here. If the power be small, it is supplemented 
by cunning. This does not mean that all men are by nature 
bad. Hugian nature itself is not bad; nevertheless injurious 
Actions may spring from it. And even if there were fewer 
bad than good men, the latter would still have to take measures 
for security against the former. ^ 

There would be no escape from this dismal condition if it 
were not*that reason, as well as passion, is rooted in human 
nature. Ri^ht reason moves men to seek for better means to 
preservation than those which they can re^tch when each man 
fights for himself^ They discover that the evil is common and 
that it can be fought common means. Thus arises the first 
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and fundamental moral law of Nature ; peace must be sought, 
and if it cannot be attained, then occasion for'war must be 
sought. There is this condition, however: each individual must 
renounce the unconditional right he possessed in the state of 
nature. The impulse to self-preservation dictates this re- 
vjunciation. From this it follows further that fidelity, gratitude, 
/jourtesy, forbearance, and justice must be practised, and pride 
^ind arrogance avoided ; that what cannot be divided mus^ be 
lhatpd in common; that internal strife is to be settled by arbiters; 
fthat every individual must preserve his mental faculties unim¬ 
paired (for otherwise right reason and its pr^epts cannot pre¬ 
vail). All these consequences are comprehended in the old 
saying: Do not that to another which thou wouldest not have 
done to thyself. Should any one object that the laws of reason 
could not control the passions, Hobbes confesses that fear and 
hope, anger and ambition, covetousness and vanity may certainly 
hinder their recognition ; but yet there is no one who does not 
sometimes have a mind at rest {sedatus animus\ and he will then 
recognise them in their necessary connection with the impulse 
to self-preservation. All duties and virtues proceed from the 
one law that peace must be procured; they are the means to 
peace. For this reason the natural moral law is also the will of 
God ; reason is bestowed by God ; and Christ, the Apostles, and 
the prophets proclaimed laws identical with those which can be 
deduced from right reason. 

It is not impossible that, at this point in his thought, Hobbes 
was under the influence of Herbert of Cherbury, who also per# 
ceived the importance of the natural law to lie in the fact^that 
it hindered reciprocal destruction, and who saw in the right 
establishment of common ideas a means to peace. It is known, 
from Hobbes's biography ( Vitae Hohbianae Auctarium), that he 
was personally acquainted with Lord Herbert. , 

When Hobbes appeals to right reason he is perfectly wett 
aware that he does not believe, with Plato and the schoolmen, 
in a^particular mystical faculty which can supply a common 
measure in all decisions as to what is good and what evil. He 
expressly denies {Elements of Law, ii. 10, 5) that thfere can be 
any such perfect " recta ratio ” in this world. The only con¬ 
stant is the goal Ijpwards which all living bein^ strive, and 
when reason awakes to clearness it will find the necessary 
means to the attainment of tins end. Tonnies is therefore 
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hardly justified in considering the use made by Hobbes of the 
concept of recta ratio as an after-effect of Scholasticism. Hobbes 
ascribes to reason, as its basis and content, self-preservation 
and the means to this end, and is quite clear that reason can 
only work when the mind is quiet {De Give, iii. 26: sedato 
animo). He starts from such a quiet state of mind in his 
construction of the principles of ethics and politics. Experi¬ 
ence too, had taught him that only when the impulse towards 
self-preservation is united with that quiet of the mind wjhich 
makes deliberation possible, can there be any question of 
ethical rules of hyman conduct. An idealisation of the given, 
that is to say, is necessary; for passionate excitement, as well 
as short-sightedness anQ inconsequence, must all be held 
aloof if we are to have “ right ” reason. The ideal and con¬ 
sistent claims made by peace must, at the same time, be 
sustained by a steadfast will. It is not only a question of 
external observation of the laws, but also of willingness to 
obey them for their own sakes. The natural moral law 
summons every individual before the bar of his own conscience 
(i« foro consdentiad). Hobbes was certainly unaware of the 
extent to which he is here idealising. If the impulse to self- 
preservation in its elementary form «is to be the only motive, 
such a conscience as Hobbes conceives,—a feeling or a will 
that observes the necessary conditions of peace for their own 
sakes,—becomes an impossibility. He is as illogical here as 
he is when he makes love of knowledge an immediate feeling 
of pleasure; this, too, cannot be deduced from the impulse to 
self-preservation. Hobbes lacks the notion of the displacement 
of motives by means of which what was at first a means may 
afterwards become an end. Such a metamorphosis is quite 
conceivable on the basis of the impulse to self-preservation: 
it may evep be that we use means best when we do not use 
them as means! 

It is of little use, however, for the individual to recognise 
the natural law before the bar of his own conscience. ^ An 
authority must be instituted, to whom all submit The in¬ 
dividual f^st transfer his natural right to such a power, on 
the understanding that all other men in like manner transfer 
theirs to th^ same power. This power, i^. the power of the 
State, then concentrates in itself all the right that, in the 
hatural condition, was divided among the many. This con- 
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tract, by means of which civil life takes the place of the 
condition of nature, includes an agreement made by individuals 
between each other, and, at the same time, the common re¬ 
cognition of a higher power (whether this be vested in a single 
person or in an assemblage of several). Hobbes’s teaching 
here differs, from that of Althusius, who separates the social 
contract from the institution of authority; with Hobbes these 
coincide. Hobbes, however, believes no more than eirlier 
tea^rhers of natural law, that this contract was entered into 
with full consciousness; it might have been tacit or supposed 
(“a supposed covenant,” fractum subauditum)^ and need not 
have been express {fractum expressum). Examples of tacit 
contracts are to be found in the illations between the con¬ 
queror and the conquered whose lives have been spared ; if 
the former did not rely on the obedience of the latter, he would 
not have granted them their lives. There is, similarly, a tacit 
agreement between the tender infant and its guardian and pro¬ 
tector, generally its mother. Hobbes infers from the nature of 
the relation that the contract was made. Jf the contract is 
supposed or tacit, it is really nothing more than a point of 
view which serves for explanation, and the determination of 
worth. But it is characteristic of Hobbes to take j}recisely this 
point of view. The contract (if it be express)* presupposes 
that individuals, each with his impulse to self-preservation, 
stand over against one another as independent beings, and 
that society is the product of their reciprocal action. This 
point of view enables Hobbes to deduce the life of the State 
from individual self-preservation. He thinks of men as ipush- 
rooms, each of whom has shot up in his place on the earth, 
and who then unite together—a mental experiment necessary 
in the constructive method. Hobbes, however, made no ex¬ 
press inquiry as to the relation of experience to this idea; he 
never, in fact, gave any clear explanation of the relation «f 
experience to the arbitrary presuppositions of constructive 
thiq^ing. 

It is evident from the theory of contract that enlightened 
self-interest will prompt each individual to rendef obedience. 
The power which is to be obeyed must be unconditioned. 
The power of the ^tate must be as strong as po*ssible, so that 
each individual shall be entirely impotent^ against it The 
State must possess the right *to inflict punishment and to 
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declare war and conclude peace; it must have the free disposition 
of all property, and the deciding voice as to what opinions and 
doctrines are to be disseminated. Absolute power on the one 
side corresponds to absolute obedience on the other. Only 
that which is worse than death, to kill oneself or one’s 
neighbour, the State cannot command. An abuse of this 
prodigious power constitutes a transgression of the moral law 
of lliature, according to which those invested with the sovereign 
power are also subject to the judgment of their own conscienpes, 
but it is not a transgression of the law of the State, which 
cannot bind the power by whose will it is administered. If 
it be objected that these are hard conditions, Hobbes answers 
that the power to protedt is inseparably associated with the 
power to oppress. Human life can never be without un¬ 
pleasantness. The freedom of the condition of nature is 
combined with insecurity and strife, the bondage of civil life 
with security and peace. It is impossible to limit the sovereign 
power, for power can only be limited by power, and therefore 
to limit power is to divide it If the power of the sovereign 
is limited, then the sovereignty really resides in the person or 
persons who can punish or set aside the so-called sovereign. 
Hobbes has here in view the attempt to distinguish between 
spiritual and temporal, or between executive and conferred 
power. Hobbes considers monarchy to be the best form of 
government Democracy is, as a matter of fact, an aristocracy 
of orators. The advantage of monarchy is that there is only 
one person to misuse the power, and, more particularly, that 
party strife is avoided, and secrets more easily kept As a 
matter of fact, it is the people (by virtue of the original con¬ 
tract) who rule; their will is executed by the monarch, to 
whom on account of the original contract, every man’s natural 
right is traivsferred. 

a The decision of all religious and moral questions rests with 
the sovereign. The sovereign must decide how God is to be 
worshipped; otherwise what is worship to one man wil)^ be 
blasphemy to another, and there would thus be a constant 
source of sisife and dissolution. Neither can individuals decide 
what is good and right in practice; this would occasion con¬ 
tinual rebellidn. For it is evident that onjiy when definitions 
are held in common can there be any security that the con¬ 
clusions will also ''be common.* If Hobbes called ethics and 
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politics constructive sciences, because ** we ourselves *' establish 
their first principles, in practice this we ourselves ” is identical 
with the sovereign. Here the strangeness of Hobbes’s stand¬ 
point comes out clearly. His free naturalistic inquiry has led 
him to perceive the necessity of an absolute authority, whose 
reason must be recognised as the recta ratio ; but yet he him¬ 
self proceecfs to give a foundation to this recta ratio, founding 
it in his own recta ratio, and availing himself in doing ift) of 
th^ very freedom of thought and speech whose eradication he 
demanded. He employs the fruits of knowledge which he 
himself had plucked to emphasise the prohil^ition to eat of the 
tree of knowledge. He availed himself of the freedom of the 
press during the ascendency of the •Independents to publish 
the first edition of his Leviathan (1651), and later, under the 
Restoration, he took advantage of the absence of censorship 
in Holland to bring out a second edition (i6yo). It must be 
remembered, in connection with this, that Hobbes, like so many 
of the best men of the seventeenth century, united in himself the 
strong self-esteem and love of freedom of the Renaissance with 
the conviction of the absoluteness of the great sustaining powers. 
His teaching witnesses to the strong reaction against the Renais¬ 
sance and the Reformatiqp. He attributes the seditious belief 
in the freedom of the conscience, and in the rights bf individual 
knowledge within the sphere of morals and politics, partly to the 
study of Roman gnd Greek authors (especially Aristotle) at the 
universities, partly to the free reading and exposition of the 
Bible instituted by the Reformation. In opposition to this he 
teaches the most rigid Caesarism; Christ’s kingdom does not 
begin until His second coming at the last judgment; till* then 
God speaks only by means of his vice-gods, the executors 
of the political power. He declares himself as opposed to 
Catholics as he is to Anglicans and Puritans, y the Pope 
is to be the shepherd of the faithful, he becomes the virtual 
sovereign, and the State will be dissolved. If eveiy individual 
beli^er is to be regarded as a participator in the divine wisdom, 
there will ensue a strife of all against all. If the bishops are 
to have greater power than is granted them by theii*sovereigns 
at their installation (“ the Anglicans believe they have some¬ 
thing more, they know not what, of divine righf ”), there will 
arise dissension between Church and State—and at the same 
ai spiritual tyranny. Thtf Protestant clergy believe the 
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Papacy to have been overthrown that they may step into its 
place. But what should we have gained by our deliverance 
from the tyranny of the Pope if these petty men are to succeed 
him 1 especially since the mental qualities of these people are 
not conducive to a peaceable civil life {quorum ingznium pad 
et societati upturn non est)\ Thus, though Hobbes b^ins 
with a polemic against free inquiry, he ends with a polemic 
^ahist those smaller authorities who had pushed themselves 
into the places of the greater. They it was at whom he was 
really aiming, and the explanation of his peculiar position is to 
be found in this circumstance. 

I 

Hobbes shares in the tendency to unity, concentration, and 
resignation, peculiar to the seventeenth century, and which 
finds expression in philosophy not only in his theory of politics, 
but also, with analogous features, in the mysticism of F 6 n 61 on 
and Malebranche and the pantheism of Spinoza. He has 
rendered great service to the theory of politics by showing 
that there can be only one centre of gravity in a State. But 
this centre of gravity leads him astray: he loses sight of all 
other forces except gravity, and accordingly all masses collect 
round this centre. Power and obedience are everything for 
him. The involuntary content of lii^e, manners and customs, 
public opinibn, those still and hidden ways on which even the 
executors of power are dependent, that which moves in the 
hearts of the many, and on the other side, th/e whole develop¬ 
ment of life, the fostering and protection of which is the duty of 
the Stat^ and for which it must provide a serviceable founda¬ 
tion—all these things escaped Hobbes’s attention. His gaze is 
fastened on the one point, and his thinking is executed in the 
style of a lapidary,—the finer nuances evade him. He has all 
the more sense, however, for the great elementary conditions of 
life in hun^an society. He belongs to that particular side of 
the English mind which has produced Malthus and Darwin, 
both of whom may be said to have carried on Hobbes’s line of 
thought. 

And yet, as already mentioned, Hobbes lets drop rec^rks 
whtth opes out a wider horizon. The duty of the ruler is 
summed up in the proposition that the welfare of the people is 
the highest IsEW; for the State was not founded for the benefit 
of &e ruler, but of the citizens. The despotism which Hobbes 
advocates is idenfical with thstt which we meet with again in 
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the'enlightened and reformed statesmen of the eighteenth 
century (Friedrich II., Joseph II.). He is strongly opposed, 
not only to all forms of hierarchy, but also to all kinds of class- 
rule which are to be found even in “free” countries. By 
means of the absolute centre of gravity he hopes to abolish 
the lesser centres, so that all the elements may move in 
their natural orbits. And this absolute authority is itself 
established by reason. Hobbes hopes to profit by free discais- 
sion. He trusts his LeviatJtan “ will fall into the hands of a 
sovefeign who will consider it himself without the help of 
any interested or envious interpreter; and by the exercise 
of entire sovereignty, in protecting the public teaching of it, 
convert this truth of speculation into the utility of practice.” ^ 
He hopes, however, not only for the enlightenment of princes, 
but also for that of the people. As regards the hierarchy, he 
depends not only on jealousy of political power but also on 
the progressive education and criticism of the people: “paulatim 
eruditur vulgus! ” {De Homme, xv. 13). Contradiction be¬ 
tween the different axioms of a doctrine, or between the 
doctrine and the conduct of its promulgator taust, sooner or 
later, be discovered. A wide horizon opens here, wider even 
than that which dawned on the heroes of the enlightenment of 
the eighteenth century; fo^ Voltaire and Diderot we»e distinctly 
averse to the notion of an enlightenment of the people (vulgus ); 
moreover, if we thoroughly master Hobbes’s presuppositions, we 
shall see that this wider outlook is not the result of inconsequence. 
For the “ contract ” by means of which individuals resign their, 
own wills does not really cause them to disappear, but only takes 
them up into a higher union. What we miss in Hobbes is %ny 
indication as to how the isolated will, when it is thus interwoven 
into a greater totality, can suffer a metamorphosis. With his 
first and last word Hobbes points to the imperfection of his own 
doctrine, an imperfection which is outweighed by ftie native, 
power and acuteness with which he founds and constructs his 
theory. 

(g) Contrasting Tendencies in English Philosophy 

The history of English philosophy during the seventeenth 
century is not exhausted in Bacon, Herbert of Cberbury, and 
Thomas Hobbes, and^in the line of thought initiated by them. 
Besides this line of thought, which takes asf its foundation 
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the data of external or internal nature, and seeks, starting froiti 
these, to arrive, by means of induction or deduction, at further 
results, there is another tendency connected historically with Neo¬ 
platonism, which believes there is a foundation for the highest 
ideas, more especially ethical ideas, which is exalted above all 
experience. To this school belongs Robert Greville, Lord 
Brooke, who fell at Lichfield, in the thirty-fifth y6ar of his age, 
fighting for the Parliamentary cause (1643). In his work on 
The Nature of Truth, which appeared two years before his death 
and which was perhaps evoked by the writings of Herbert of 
Cherbury, he protests against the view that knowledge is only 
a human faculty, which, in and for itself, is empty, and has to 
seek its content: only Ught is susceptible to light, and know¬ 
ledge is a ray of the divine nature. True knowledge raises us 
above sense—of this the Copernican system is an example. 
All plurality, all spatial and temporal relations are nothing but 
appearance; thought only finds rest in the knowledge of the 
one cause of all things. The knowledge of the unity of all 
things in God delivers me from envy, shows me other men’s 
happiness as nfy own, destroys the darkness of the soul, and 
heals all pain. Experience, on the other hand, can show us no 
real causes; it can only tell us that one phenomenon precedes 
another.®^ «* ' 

The Platonic school to which Lord Brooke belonged found 
shelter, in the middle of the century, at Cambridge, while Oxford 
adhered to Scholasticism. A year after Hobbes’s Leviathan, 
.appeared (1652) Nath.\niel Culverwel’s Treatise on the 
Light of Nature. Culverwel died in 1651. He was an M.A. 
of KTambridge, and a Fellow of his college. His work is 
as strongly. Platonising in tendency as that of Brooke’s, but 
it is less mystical, and he attributes greater importance to 
psychological experience. He believes, however, in eternal 
truths, vafid alike in the spheres of practice and theory. These 
truths are one with the being of God, and are maintained in 
the world by God’s will. Thus with him, as with Brooke, 
philosophy and theology mei^e into one, while, with l^acon 
and Hohl^s, they are sharply distinguished from orie another,®^ 
In. a more systematic form, this same tendency, which ils 
characterised by the close union of Platonic philosophy with 
Christian theology, appears in Ralph CvdwortH ifL t688) 
and Henry More (i 1687^ both of whom were active at idle 
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tJhlVeirsity of Cambridge. While for Bacon and Hobbes the 
main point is that truth must fight its way upward in the 
world,, and can only arise in human consciousness by means of 
strenuous exertion, these men turned back to the Platonic 
doctrine of eternal truth, which has no beginning, and which 
the- consciouimess of men has only to acknowledge in order 
to become plrticipant in. This school ran counter both to 
Puritanism, with its antagonism to philosophic thought, andfto 
Hobbes (More was also opposed to Spinoza), in whose opinion 
philosophy was opposed to theology. The fact that Henry 
More was moved to the study of philosophy ^ by doubts as to 
the-truth of Calvinism was not without significance for his sub¬ 
sequent opinions; he had been brought up as a strict Calvinist, 
and.the very fact that he had been able, by the energy of his own 
thought, to rise above the doctrines which had been inculcated 
upon him, seemed to him to witness to the independence of 
thought over against all external things. This independence 
he proceeded to turn to account, not only against the narrow 
theology of the Puritans, but also against the realistic tendency 
of Bacon and Hobbes. More was in touch witfi Descartes, and 
adopted several of his ideas; not, however, his sharp separation 
between mind and matter.^ The mental in his opinion is ex¬ 
tended, although not an object of touch. In his work*Z>^ Anima 
(Rotterdam, 1677, cap. 1) he defines the mind as a substance 
which can be penetrated but not divided {substantia penetrabilis 
et mdisierpibilis\ while body is a substance which can be 
divided but not penetrated {substantia impenetrabilis et dis~ - 
cerpibilis). In this way he mediates between Hobbes |nd 
Descartes and believes himself to have refuted Hobbes’s objec¬ 
tion against spiritualism, i,e. that we could not form any idea 
of an immaterial substance. Extension must be common to 


both kinds of substances ; More, indeed, goes a ste|> farther, 
since he, in common with several of the philosophers of the ’ 
Renaissance, regards space as a divine attribute; that God 
possesses extension follows from His omnipresence! The 
differ^ce between God and individual souls consists in this 
only: that God is unlimited while the soul is limited.* In this 
d^ng mysticism More is evidently influenced by the doctrines of 
idiO Cabbala. His mystical conception of space rea{l|pears again 
in. . Keaton, who was%ery much influenced by More. More 
di|^ ftom Descartes not only in^is view that* all substances 

u 
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possess extension, but also in including activity (in regard to 
the mind, original activity; in regard to matter, imparted 
{Activity) in the concept of substance. Thus he, like Hobbes 
and Gassendi, prepared the way for Leibniz’ natural 
philosophy. We must not dwell longer on this tendency of 
thought, which must be regarded rather as a learned mysticism 
than as modern philosophic thought. For rndhtal develop- 
mdht in England it was of great importance; to the history of 
philosophy, however, it contributed no new thoughts. 

Greater interest, in this respect, attaches to an author who 
met Hobbes on his own ground, i,e. examination into the psy¬ 
chological basis of ethics and social life. Richard Cumber¬ 
land (born in 1632, studied at Cambridge, died in 1715 as 
Bishop of Peterborough) published in 1672 a work remarkable 
in the history of ethics: De legibus naturae disquisitio 
philosophica (A Philosophical Examination of Natural Law), 
which is expressly directed against Hobbes. He declares his 
intention of continuing the work of Hugo Grotius, although in 
a manner other than that adopted by the famous Netherlander. 
Instead of examining how the moral laws of Nature exhibit them¬ 
selves in experience and history, he intends to investigate their 
origin and causes. In this investigaJ;ion he means to start from 
experience', and from causes near at hand, and to reason back 
to those more remote. In this way he is confident that he will 
ultimately arrive at a divine origin of these ][^ws; but he scorns 
the “ comfortable ” method of the Platonists, who consider this 
e high origin to be directly revealed’ by innate ideas; “ I have not 
b^n so fortunate,” he says, “as to gain the knowledge of 
nattiral laws in so comfortable a fashion.” At any rate he will 
not found his ethics on such an hypothesis, although he acknow¬ 
ledges the healthy and good influence of “our Platonists” within 
the sphei| of morals. In opposition to Hobbes, he emphasises 
«the involuntary tendencies of human nature, while Hobbes had 
taken as his foundation the voluntary accommodation of the will. 
From the moment of birth there ensues a development of human 
capacities and powers, an involuntaiy use of the organs conhected 
with immediate satisfaction. The sense-stimuli meet with an 
involuntary inclination to take them up, to turn towards thent. 
In this wa]^ the first experiences are made, and the first mental 
operations, remembering, comparing, and'^hounting, undertake^ 
In this immedilte impulse {iMpetus% which is not produced, 
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onl>f evoked, hy stimuli, the natural and self-evident truths 
of reason {naturalia rationis dictata) are founded. And such an 
immediate impulse lies at the root, too, of the first endeavour to 
do good and to avoid evil—and this without any separation of 
the particular good and evil of the individual from that which 
is cbmmon tosall. On the contrary, it is involuntarily acknow¬ 
ledged that a gbod common to all reasonable beings is higher than 
that which falls to a single individual, and that individual beiifgs 
attain their own happiness precisely by striving for the good of 
the ■ community to which they belong. Clear consciousness 
and voluntary will are only able to develop *more fully what 
the involuntary tendencies supply ; art. may work on the basis 
of nature, but it can never take its plact. While, in opposition 
to Hobbes, who constructed society out of fully conscious 
independent individuals, Cumberland thus emphasises the 
original, natural instincts, he asserts, on the other hand, that 
the natural is not only that which appears in the first stages of 
life, but also those ripe fruits which we find after the completion 
of growth and development. The nature of man, therefore, is 
not only to be sought in the elementary impulses, but also in that 
which is exhibited in the highest mental development we know. 
Even if men from the beginning limited their interests to them¬ 
selves, it would still be natural for them to be * interested 
in what brings happiness to all. The state of nature is not 
abandoned because a self-esteem (generositas) arises, for which 
the good is that which promotes the preservation and perfec¬ 
tion of the whole human race, perhaps even of the whole • 
universe, so far as we can have any notion of this last. Cum¬ 
berland brings out firstly, the possibility of a gradual develop¬ 
ment of self-esteem (gefierositas) from the elementary impulses, 
without the mediation of the notion of an external and mechani¬ 
cal contract; secondly, the harmony between the individual 
and the general good. In respect of both these points he • 
originated thoughts which were more firmly established and 
further developed in tl\e English philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, and viHfiich, in his lifetime, were being quietly elabor¬ 
ated in Spinoza’s ethics and Leibniz’ philosophy t{ right 
Although Cumberland’s exposition is confused and imperfect, 
yet it contains important points, Written (according to the 
title-p^e and preface^ as an immediate attack on Hobbes, his 
has an independent importalice in the history of ethics. 
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BENEDICT SPINOZA 

(a) Biography and Characteristics 

Spinoza is the central thinker of the seventeenth century. In 
him all lines of thought converge: mysticism and naturalism, 
theoretical and practical interests, which, with other thinkers of 
his century, stand in more or less opposition to one another, 
and, where they occur in the same personality, excite 
internal conflict,—he sought to carry out logically and to show 
that it is precisely by means of this logical carrying out that 
their reconciliation is to be effected. While the majority of 
thinkers know of no other way in which to bind together 
the different strands of thought th£^ to cut each one severally, 
and then Ifo weave them together in a merely external union, 
the greatness of Spinoza’s thought lies in this: that he im¬ 
poses no arbitrary limits, but relies entirely,upon the harmony 
founded in the innermost nature of the thoughts themselves. 

• By dedicating his life to the labour of quiet contemplation he 
hoped to fashion a work, which, taking up into itself the new 
con^ception of the world and the new science, should develop 
their consequences, at the same time preserving the reality and 
independence of the spiritual,—a work in which the diversity 
and the individuality of phenomena should find full recognition, 
whilst the unity, the all-embracing world-order, should be seen 
to be the power which supports the innermost nature of all 
things and is active in all. Nor did Spinoza regard this work 
as of purely theoretical interest For him it was the satis¬ 
faction cflf an urgent personal need for clearness and self-com¬ 
prehension, and through it he gained that steadfast cheerfulness 
of mind Which is won by soaring above the unrest and 
darkness of this present life to the under^nding of the eternal 
laws, His c^ief work (tlte Bthka) is thus not a merely 
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sjpecuUtive work, but a work of art. It has been strikingly 
compared, with its five books, to a drama in five acts, a com¬ 
parison which admits of being carried out in detail. In the 
first book are given the most general propositions, which 
disclose to view a grand and infinite background to human 
life. In the tecond book we have a series of auxiliary proposi¬ 
tions taken from natural philosophy, by means of which |he 
strictly mechanical conception of Nature is established; then 
follows an examination of human knowledge. The latter part 
of the second book offers a provisional conclusion, and there 
is some ground for the hypothesis that these first two books 
originally formed a whole in themselves. The goal which 
Spinoza had set before himself, a knowledge of the 
connection between our minds and the whole of nature is 
in sight This knowledge (according to an autobiographical 
fragment) he perceived to be the only good intimately united 
with his own personality of which external events could 
not rob him. This early close of the drama, however, is 
hindered by a cloud which appears on the* horizon; true 
knowledge is frustrated not only by want of thought and 
false association of ideas, but also, and above all, by the feel¬ 
ings and passions which dominate us. Here is ^ new and 
serious difficulty to be overcome—and if we are to overcome it, 
it is before all things necessary that we should learn to know 
it. Accordingly irf the third book, Spinoza gives a masterly 
scientific account of the feelings. He points out the connection 
between the passions and the impulse to self-preservation, and 
shows how the former become transformed under the influence 
of ideas. His chief effort is directed towards finding a firmly 
established causal connection in the sphere of mind as well as 
in that of matter. He seeks for the law of the ebb and Qjm in 
which we are tossed, and it is in this law that he find^ deliver¬ 
ance. In the fourth book light begins once more to dawn. It 
is true that no passion can be directly eradicated, but it may be 
checked by another and stronger passion. Once this is 
recognised, it is evident that we must let the knowledge of the 
good, the conditions for the preservation of our nature, 
become a ruling power within us; this is possibly since this 
knowledge excites pleasure in us both because it shows us the 
end and also because it is itself a yiental activity, an expression 
of onr power. This knowledge will unite us with individuals of 
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like nature with ourselves, since it shows us that we are 
subjected to common conditions, and that only by a common 
striving can each one of us attain the goal. With this the 
drama approaches, for the second time, its conclusion. There 
remains, however, one question, how can the individual 
through the union of scientific knowledge (the Ipossibility of 
which is shown in the first two books), with the practical course 
of development, with the education gained in the struggle for 
existence (described in the third and fourth books), fully ,work 
out his own personality ? The fifth book shows that the clear 
understanding oftour passions in their natural connection raises 
us above them, and unites with all the rest of our knowledge of 
nature in the immediatif intuition of our being as one of those 
forms under which the eternal God, who works in the world of 
mind as well as of matter, unfolds His nature. Since in this 
way we see ourselves—and all things —sub specie aetemitatis, 
the unrest and darkness of time and finitude vanish away, and 
with the mental freedom, the development of which is described 
in the fourth bqpk, is now united the inner feeling of union with 
the eternal and infinite Being. In this way Spinoza finds room, 
within one frame, for the philosophy of religion, physics, theory of 
knowledge psychology and ethics; nmoreover this development 
of realism by means of the strict application of the causal law 
does not in his case hinder, but, on the contrary, makes possible, 
the mystical union with God. If we bear in*mind also that this 
grand and complex structure of thought is presented in mathe- 
** matical fashion (jmre geometrico), under the form of theorems 
and proofs, we have befoie us the picture of a work unique in 
its kind. Small wonder that his contemporaries did not under¬ 
stand it ,* that, indeed, the time for the comprehension of it on 
the idealistic side did not dawn till one hundred years after its 
appearance; while, only in our own day, has its meaning on the 
^ realistic side been understood. It is the first duty of the history 
of philosophy, in the case of a work of this kind, to discover how 
it arose and,what are its historical presuppositions. We see it 
as a polished crystal; we should like, if possible, to discover 
something of the process of crystallisation. To this perhaps 
the personalty of Spinoza, his circumstances, and his philo¬ 
sophical development, may help us. Jfor it can hardly be 
doubted that the varied comext which is here presented in so 
unique a setting is held together mainly by the personality of 
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the author. lA.n analysis of the system will then show us how 
the premisses and elements which the author adopted were 
realised by him, and whether, and, if so, how far, he attained the 
end he set before him. 

Baruch Spinoza was born 24th November 1632, at 
Amsterdam,| where his parertts, Spanish Jews, had found a 
refuge fromlthe Inquisition. The gifted boy received his first 
instruction at the Jewish Academy in this town, where he^kvas 
initiated into the doctrines of the Talmud and of mediaeval 
Jewish philosophy. Thus was laid the foundation of an 
essential side of his thought, i.e. of the endeayour to assert and 
maintain the thought of God as the one infinite Being, as He is 
presented in the higher national religions, more particularly in 
Judaism. This oriental and mystical tendency forms the basis 
of all his thought, and gives it that finish and definite direction 
towards one single point by which it is distinguished. He 
very soon began to doubt the Mosaic theology; this aroused 
the suspicion of the Jewish theologians, and this, in turn, 
caused him to hold himself aloof from the synagogue. He 
felt the need of widening his mental horizon, and began to 
study the humanities and natural science. He received in¬ 
struction in Latin from yan Ende, a physician who had the 
reputation of being a freethinker. The most impdl-tant source 
for Spinoza’s biography, i.e. the pastor COLERUS, who, in spite of 
his great detestation of Spinoza’s doctrine, has collected, with 
great regard for truth, all the details of his life, hints that 
Spinoza learnt something more than Latin in this “ school ofi 
Satan.” According to Colerus, Spinoza loved Van Ende’s 
talented daughter who helped her father in his teaching^ but 
was rejected in favour of a comrade, more skilled than himself 
in the art of wooing. It has since been discovered that Clara 
van Ende could only have been twelve years old the time 
here alluded to, so that this report seems somewhat improbablet 
(although, as has been remarked, Beatrice was not more than 
nine years old when Dante first saw her). 

Colerus says that Spinoza abandoned theology at this time 
and gave himself up entirely to physics. It is probable that, 
among the authors whom he studied in order to become 
acquainted with the new conception of Nature, Gidtdano Bruno 
was one of the most'*important. It is true that Bruno is never 
mentioned by Spinoza, yet the Tatter’s first w&rk (especially a 
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little dialogue which is embodied in the “Short Tr^jlct concerning 
God and Man and the latter’s Happiness ”) distinctly reminds us 
of Bruno. Spinoza here found a philosophical conception which 
enabled him to unite those religious ideas which he considered 
essential with a scientific understanding of Nature. Bruno’s 
doctrine of the infinitude and divinity of Nature made it pos¬ 
sible for Spinoza to bind closely together the coircept of God 
and the concept of Nature. This influence of the philosophy 
of the Renaissance on Spinoza was only suspected on the^ dis¬ 
covery (about thirty years ago) of his first work. Up till that 
time Colerus’s account had been received without question, i.e. 
that after Spinoza had abandoned theology for physics, he 
had wavered for a long^ time as to which teacher he should 
follow; that Descartes’ works had then fallen into his hands 
and had attracted him on account of their endeavour to give 
clear and distinct reasons for everything. It was believed 
that Spinoza began by being a Cartesian, and only gradually 
assumed a critical attitude towards Cartesianism. Against this 
we find that the very first work known to be by Spinoza’s 
hand contains a criticism of some of the cardinal points of 
Cartesianism. A Cartesian Spinoza never was; but he learnt 
much from Descartes and made us| of several of his ideas, as 
he also, to certain extent, employed his terminology. Dur¬ 
ing this transition period too, before his own system was 
definitely sketched out, he must have studied the later 
scholastic authors who at that time—^before the philosophy of 
3 ncon and Descartes had won general recognition—controlled 
philosophical instruction in Germany and the Netherlands. 
Maify of the expressions and theorems in the later as well as 
in the earlier works of Spinoza, point to such a scholastic 
influence, and he himself alludes to the scholastics in several 
places. becomes evident—when we take all this into 
account—that, during his philosophical development, Spinoza 
explored a very wide and varied field of thought, and a by 
no means contemptible literature. Detached and complete in 
itself as his chief work may appear to us, yet its roots branch 
out on many sides within philosophical tradition.® But this 
does not detract from his originality; it is a sign of genius 
that it can aSsimilate and elaborate as nothing else can. The 
originality and individual character of a bSilding do not sufTer 
because the stodes have beefl brought together from many 
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places. Un|er the influence of these intellectual tendencies 
streaming iir upon him from all sides, Spinoza’s views led him 
farther and farther from the synagogue. His public defection 
was anticipated and, in order to avert it, an attempt was made 
to detain him by the offer of a yearly pension. But neither 
this, nor the attempt of a fanatic to assassinate him, could 
hinder him l^om proceeding with his line of thought. He was 
now (i^6) solemnly expelled from the Jewish congregation. 
His^ ei^^mies even succeeded—since the Protestant clergy also 
consi<^red him to be a dangerous man—in ‘procuring his 
temtorary banishment from Amsterdam. , He lived for a 
tirr/ with a friend in the country, not far from Amsterdam. 
Hd gained his livelihood by polishing optical glasses, a skill 
which he owed to his rabbinical education, as every young 
Rabbi is obliged to learn a trade. His friends from the town 
fetched his glasses and sold them for him. It appears that, 
even at this time, a group of younger men gathered round him 
and his thoughts. His work “ On God and Man ” {Tractatiis 
brevis de Deo et Homine ejus-que Felicitatd) and perhaps the 
first sketch of his later “Theologico-political Treatise” {Tractatus 
Theologico-politicus) belong to this time. Spinoza turned indig¬ 
nantly away from the faijaticism of positive religious societies 
to find, with ever deepening conviction, and gfowing self¬ 
comprehension, the task of his life in independently working 
out a group of thoughts which were to throw light upon the 
nature of man and his place in existence. Experience had 
taught him (as he says at the beginning of his unfinished 
treatise "On the Amendment of the Understanding") that 
neither riches nor sensuous enjoyment nor honour can Ibe a 
true good for man ; but, on the contrary, that the only thing 
which is able to fill the mind with ever new satisfaction is the 
continual striving after knowledge, by means of whiqh the mind 
is united with that which remains constant while all else changes* 
Spinoza’s thought—however speculative and abstract the form it 
assumed, and however remote it may seem from ordinary human 
life—has a distinctly personal and practical motive. Complete 
intellectual clearness was for him a vital necessity. * 

In the year i66i he moved to Rhynsburg, a small town 
near Leyden. Here he began to formulate his famous work. 
He mentions it in liters to his friends (especially to Oldenburg 
and Fries). Copies of the competed part of tfie work appeared 
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quite early, and Spinoza’s young friends at Amsteijam, most of 
whom were medical students, studied the book together, and, in 
doubtful cases, applied to the master for explanation. His 
life was not so lonely as has often been described. His cor¬ 
respondence, which was not thoroughly known until after the 
find of manuscripts, about thirty years ago, whea the “ short 
treatise ” was also discovered, shows him to us in contact with a 
notlinconsiderable group of men of different positions in life 
and different turns of mind. The study of this correspondence 
is of the greatest interest for the understanding botli of 
Spinoza and his thoughts, and also of the intellectual conditions 
of his time. He had several friends, too, in the neighbouring 
University town of Leyden. Thus he was on intimate terms 
with Niels Steensen (Nicolaus Steno), a Danish natural 
philosopher, who was studying at this time at Leyden. Subse¬ 
quently, after his conversion to Catholicism, Steensen addressed 
a letter of invitation to Spinoza {Eptstola ad novae philosophtae 
refomtatorcm), whom he calls his late familiar friend {admodum 
famtliarts), to follow him into the bosom of the one saving 
church. A. D.* Jorgensen, the Danish state-archivist and 
Niels Steensen’s biographer, gives the following explanation of 
the silence with which Spinoza receive^ his former friend’s invita¬ 
tion : “TheRestless spirit of love characteristic of Christianity, 
induced Steno to attempt to make his friend a participator in 
the happiness of this spirit; the infinite indifference of philosophy 
towards the personality of the individual with its desires and 
griefs showed Spinoza that this man was hopelessly lost to 
the knowledge of truth, and that silence was the right answer 
to hfs address.” In my opinion, this excellent historian (who 
was the first to call attention to the interesting relation between 
Steno and Spinoza) does a grave injustice here, both to Spinoza 
and to phijpsophy. I entertain the greatest respect for Steno, 
for his religious as well as for his scientific personality ; never¬ 
theless I believe that in every propaganda, however noble a 
name it may adopt, other motives besides the spirit of love (if 
indeed this be always a factor) are at work. This spirit of love at 
any rate has prevented neither Steno nor very many others 
from rejoicing in a salvation from which, as they believe them¬ 
selves to kncAv, veiy many are excluded. At any rate it is un¬ 
just to deny the spirit of love to Spinoza &cause he would not 
force his views uffcn others. His loving faith embraced all men, 
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and he fouiil the human under very different forms of faith. 
An unbiassea witness, Pastor Colerus, relates how sympathetic 
he was towards others, and how he consoled and cheered his 
housemates when they were visited by sorrow or illness. To 
the question of his landlady at the Hague as to whether she 
could be saved by the religion to which she belonged, he 
answered h|r that her religion was good, that she should seek 
for no other, and that she would certainly be saved by it H she 
led^a quiet and pious life. He had most sympathy with the freer 
tendencies of Protestantism. He regarded the significance of 
Protestantism from a different point of view to that taken by 
his kindred spirit Bruno ; and this was indeed only natural, for 
he lived in the freest country in Europe, where the importance 
of the struggle for religious freedom made itself felt on all sides. 
Afterwards, when Albert de Burgh, a young man who had lived 
in the same house with Spinoza, and who had gone over to 
Catholicism, repeated Steno’s attempt to convert him, Spinoza 
answered him with a letter in which he maintained the lawful¬ 
ness of free knowledge, and declared justice and love to be the . 
essence of all true religion. It must not t)e forgotten that 
Steno was not in the least affronted by Spinoza’s defence of 
religious freedom. To ^labour for religious freedom was for 
Steno to court his soul’s destruction 1 May not Spinoza’s con¬ 
viction that a true faith can be imposed neither by spiritual nor 
by physical force, and his care not to shake the faith of other 
men, as long as they were in earnest with it, show a greater 
and truer concern for individual personality, than that whi(;}i 
expresses itself in a passionate propaganda ? “ 

After a residence of some years at Rhynsburg, Spinoza 
moved (1663) to Voorburg, near the Hague, and later (1670) 
to the Hague itself. Here, too, he had many friends, some of 
them men in high position, as, for instance, the J?rothers De 
Witt He lived simply, and displayed great disinterestedness 
in pecuniary matters towards his relations and friends. His 
way of looking at life is characterised by a gay and glad tone 
of mind. " Why,” he asks in his Etfma^ " is it more seemly to 
extinguish hunger and thirst than to drive away melancholy ? 
My reasons and my conclusions are these—no God and no 
human being, except an envious one, is delighted by my 
impotence or my double, or esteems as any virtue in us tears, 
sighs, fears, and other things of this kind, \^ich are signs of 
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mental impotence; on the contrary, the greater Jhe joy with 
which we are affected, the greater the perfection t:o which we 
pass thereby, that is to say, the more do we necessarily partake 
of the divine nature. ... It is the part of a wise man, I say, to 
refresh and invigorate himself with moderate and pleasant eating 
and drinking, with sweet scents and the beauty of dreen plants, 
with ornament, with music, with sports, and with the t'ieatre.”^ In 
spit^ of his vein of mysticism, Spinoza was no ascetic. In his 
life, as in his philosophy, the effort to work out everything 
from one thought went hand and hand with a sense of the mani¬ 
fold reality, whose, inner law it is, according to his conception, 
which this one thought expresses. We shall get a false idea 
both of his life and his plfllosophy if we allow ourselves to lose 
sight of the different tendencies by which he was actually 
impelled, although perhaps he never (as he believed) found the 
key-word by means of which each of these tendencies were to 
receive their due, and be reconciled one with another. 

The first work published by Spinoza was an exposition of 
» the Cartesian ph^osophy (1663), originally undertaken for a 
young man (the Albert de Burgh already mentioned) whom he 
did not yet wish to initiate into his own philosophy. Very 
characteristic is this way of looking ^pon Cartesianism as an 
introduction to his own doctrine. He occupied himself un¬ 
ceasingly with his Ethica^ elaborating it more and more. Only 
with great caution did he communicate it to others: before he 
allowed his disciples to show his MS. to strangers he instituted 
strict inquiries as to the latter’s character and circumstances. 
Thus, for instance, he refused his friend Tschirnhausen leave to 
show the Etkica to Leibniz: it was not till after long personal 
intercourse with the latter that he himself showed him his 
great work. According to an hypothesis of Tonnies the first 
two books q£ the Ethica were worked out independently, while 
the realistic psychology of the third book, betraying the in¬ 
fluence of Hobbes, which is also apparent in his civil philosophy, 
appears to have been written later. This would explain several 
contradictions between the exposition of the second and third 
books. In comparison with the "short treatise,” ^eEthica denotes 
this advance, that Spinoza no longer conceives the relation be¬ 
tween mind and matter as a causal relation,j 3 Ut as a relation of 
identity. Spinoza^had taken measures for the publication of this 
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his chief work, but he abandoned them again, since the rumour of 
its publicati(fi was enough to cause great excitement. Since the 
appearance of the “ Theologico-political Treatise ” (1670) he had 
been looked on with suspicion, although it does not contain the 
development of his own system. This book defends religious 
freedom as a right of man, with special reference to the fact 
that difFerer|:e of personality must involve difference of belief. 
It contains, further, a purely historical examination of* the 
Biblical writings (especially of the Old Testament, the later 
origin of which is maintained) and a psychological character¬ 
isation of the authors. A definite distinction is made between 
religion, with its practical aim of leading the minds of men to 
obedience and morality, and science, the aim of which is purely 
theoretic ; and on the basis of this distinction, perfect freedom 
is awarded to science. It concludes with a polemic against the 
belief in miracles, for the laws of Nature are the laws of God’s 
own essence. This work, which contains so many germs of 
future thought, was regarded as the quintessence of godlessness. 
His experiences on this occasion led Spinoza not only to keep 
back his Ethica, but also to refuse a call to a'professorial chair 
in Heidelberg: he feared, in spite of all promises, that he would 
not be granted sufficient freedom in his teaching. An inherited 
disease of the chest, whiefi had undermined his heaith for many 
years, caused his death on February 21, 1677. Over his death, 
as over his life, yrild rumours were spread abroad, which the 
truth-loving Colerus, after adequate inquiry, has refuted— 
although he himself is astonished that a freethinker could lead 
such a beautiful life and die so quiet a death, and finds it 
scandalous that Spinoza’s barber should have sent in a bill 
after his death in which he alludes to his late customer as 
“ Mr. Spinoza of blessed memory.” 

Thus we see, in Spinoza’s personal development, the different 
elements of his system appearing on different sides. It must 
now be our task to discover, by an analysis of his completed 
system, how he proposed to unite these elements, and whether 
and if so, to what extent he really succeeded in this union. 

(^) Theory of Knowledge 

If we are to follbw Spinoza’s own Ethka in our exposition 
of his system, we must begi» with certain definitions and 
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primary assumptions, and, from these again, deduce a series 
of theorems. But then the question how Spinoza came by 
his definitions and primary assumptions, which cont&in within 
them his whole system, would remain unanswered, and it is 
precisely this question which is of greatest interest historically. 
If we begin on the bare ground, as did Spinoza himself, with 
definitions and principles, we shall naturally su(^pose either 
thatt these principles are purely arbitrarily established (as 
Hobbes believed), or that they are the object of immediate 
intuition. Neither of these views was Spinoza’s. By folfow- 
ing the fashion of his day, which demanded a strictly deductive 
procedure, he has given occasion for the misunderstanding 
of his system. It may*be seen, from the, alas! unfinished 
treatise “ On the Amendment of the Understanding,” that he 
had devoted serious consideration to scientific method, and 
intended to write a kind of inductive logic. In a certain sense 
it is true to say that Spinoza arrived at the principles on which 
he grounds the deductive exposition of his Ethica by searching 
out and constructing the presuppositions on which our empirical 
knowledge of the world rests. 

If we understand by experience the mere perception of 
things as these are involuntarily and accidentally presented 
to us, then, ’indeed, it gives us no true knowledge. It contents 
itself with the given, as this occurs at a definite time and in 
a definite place, and an opinion is only established in con¬ 
sciousness because, so far, we have met with no facts which 
contradict it, although we are without guarantee that no such 
facts exist Spinoza calls this kind of experience experientia 
vagd; it corresponds to Bacon’s inductio per enumerationem 
simplicem. True knowledge must be a reasonable knowledge 
which does not rest in a particular given phenomenon as such, 
but regarc^ it as the consequence of a general law, as the 
particular expression of a general order of things, which 
extends far beyond the given phenomenon. Reason 
regards empirically given phenomena in their definite inner 
connection, and finds in this the explanation of every particular 
phenomenon. Reason starts from the given. Spinoza em¬ 
phasises the necessity “ that we should always deduce oUr 
concepts froin real ^ings, by following, as far as possible, 
the sequence of causes.” An exposition^ of matters of fact 
must therefore fibt be given,'Und from this our fundamental 
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concepts andterinciples must be deduced. In his “Theologico- 
poiitical Trjttise” Spinoza draws an analogy between the 
e^tpositioif of a book (the Bible) and the explanation of Nature. 
First of all there must be a statement of the given content 
Then certain general relations and laws, which are involved 
at every point, must be secured. These are, on the physical 
side, the Iavi|f of motion; while, on the mental side, Spinoza 
could point to the laws of the association of ideas, i In 
a word: the idea of conformity to law governing all things 
reveals itself in particular and changing phenomena, and it 
is this idea only which makes each particjalar phenomenon 
comprehensible to us. In this conformity to law the true, 
eternal, nature of things revealed iteelf to Spinoza. Some 
confusion has been caused by the fact that he called the 
general laws of phenomena “ the constant and eternal things 
on which mutable individual things are so innerly and essen¬ 
tially dependent that, without them, they can neither exist 
nor be understood.” These laws are revealed just as perfectly 
in Nature as a totality as in its single parts. It is to them 
we must go back if we want to reach a conclusion for know¬ 
ledge. The series of phenomena is unending, inexhaustible; 
we may go on for ever from member to member. But true 
knowledge is concerned with that which unites tHb members, 
i.e. that which is everywhere present. And as Spinoza makes a 
definite distinction between the causal series consisting of " the 
constant and eternal things ” which are one with the laws of 
phenomena, and the series of phenomena, which in their mutual* 
relations are also called causes and effects, so he makes no less 
decided a distinction between the general laws, which are to 
him just as much a reality (entia realm) as individual phenomena, 
and general ideas {abstracta et unwersalm\ which possess no 
objective reality. « 

The truth and validity of our knowledge rest, according to* 
Spinoza, not upon any external characteristic, not upon agree¬ 
ment with something beyond itself. It is the clearness and 
distinctness resulting from perfect consistency which give us 
the certainty of truth. An error always arises fr«m taking 
what is limited and isolated to be a whole in itself. Error 
disappears if only we continue, with the strictest cdhsistency, to 
make our way onwai^s out of the incorrect presuppositions in 
which we are entangled: InteUectio Jictionelk termimt. In 
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strict logical consistency, then, our thought posWsses a norm 
of trutih, which it can apply everywhere, even ^^e^e it is in 
error. Truth, says Spinoza, measures itself as well as error 
(vertias norma mi et falsi est), just as light manifests itself as 
well as darkness. Thus the starting-point of all our inquiry 
will naturally be an examination of the principle of truth 
given us in the nature of our understanding itself.^ This is the 
foutdation on which we build when we inquire after the 
eternal and necessary among things, after that which lies at 
the root of all things (res omnium printa). * 

Spinoza here intimates that it is only by means of our 
subjective reason that we can discover “the eternal things,” 
“ the first of all things,” in Nature. Had he further pursued the 
line of thought here suggested, the problem of knowledge, in all 
its distinctness, would have presented itself to him; with what 
right do we believe that existence itself observes the norm 
which is valid for the mutual relation of our thought ? This 
problem, however, did not occur to him. He regarded it as 
certain that the presuppositions of our reason are also those of 
things; yes, eveh that the eternal things correspond to them ; 
an objective world-order corresponds to the subjective order of 
thought. 

Betweeh the objective objects of our thoughts (which Spinoza 
designates by the scholastic term essentiae formales) the same 
relation holds, good as between our thoughts ^mong themselves. 
To that which is our first thought, and from which all other 
thoughts are derived, corresponds that which is the first thing 
in existence, and the origin and source of all other things. 
Closfcly connected with this is the fact that Spinoza calls those 
laws which explain particular phenomena ” things ” or “ beings.” 
By this he means to express (putting his view into modern 
language) ^hat the connection which makes things compre- 
<hensible is just as much a reality as each single thing, taken 
apart from its surroundings; indeed, that since it is eternal and 
all-embracing, it deserves the name of reality in a far higher 
degree. But since Spinoza calls the laws or constant relations 
between phenomena, "things” or "beings,” without which 
particular phenomena could neither exist nor be comprehended,, 
we here find the origin and meaning of what he, in his 
deductive, exposition, calls substance ^or by substance he 
understands whnt exists in and for itself and can be undemtood 
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of itself, and fey means of which everything else exists and is 
compiehensible. Spinoza’s substance, the fundamental concept 
of his wholl philosophy, is thus, properly speaking, causality, con¬ 
sidered as a thing or being. For, according to Spinoza, causality, 
the relation of causation, is self-evident and makes all else com¬ 
prehensible to us. And as the causal relation is the presupposi¬ 
tion for the k^^owledge of real existence which is revealed to us 
in experience, we see that Spinoza’s whole philosophy may^ 
called a construction of the presuppositions valid for all scientific 
experience, by means of which these presuppositions become 
identical with the innermost nature of things. Causality or 
causation, which Spinoza conceives as real power, on which 
particular things are dependent, and in •which they exist, corre¬ 
sponds again, with him, to the necessity with which we deduce 
conclusions from their premisses; or, in other words, Spinoza 
makes no difference between ground and cause; the causal 
relation, according to him, is not a temporal relation in which 
the cause precedes and the effect follows after, but an eternal 
and ultimate relation : the relation between the ** constant and 
eternal things” (or “the first of all things”) and particular 
phenomena is not such that the former exist first and that the 
latter arise afterw'ards as tjieir effects. According to Spinoza 
the temporal relation falls away in true knowledge.* Reason¬ 
able knowledge is, according to him, a conception of things 
“ under the form ©f eternity ” {sub specie aetemi) P it fixes its 
gaze only upon that in things by which they reveal the 
eternal necessity within them, and regards, them only as 
examples of this necessity. Spinoza considers the principle of 
causality to be itself a necessary principle of reason. In Ibis 
Ethica he takes as his fundamental principle: a thing must 
have its cause either in itself or in something else. Now since 
substance, Le., that which exists and can be undeistood of 
itself, cannot have its cause in something else it must have its 
cause in itself, must exist with necessity. If we deny this 
principle we must also deny the principle that everything 
must necessarily have a cause (either within or without itself). 
And that it is a principle of reason proceeds likewise Trom the 
fact that the relation of two things to one another as cause and 
effect means that the idea of the one can be deduced from that of 
the other; knowledge of the effect is only knowledge of a special 
quality of the cause; the two ideal have sometlung in common 
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with one another. Only when, in this waylthe temporal 
relation and, generally speaking, the difference be\feen cause and 
effect falls away, so that the effect is seen to be*the logical 
consequent of the cause (which would certainly be the ideal 
consummation of knowledge), can substance or “the eternal 
things ” be called the cause of phenomena. And only on the 
assumption of this convertibility of ground a^d cause is it 
cdhiprehensible how Spinoza could hope to construct a purely 
rational knowledge of Nature; or, in other words, to recognise 
existence as rational in its inmost nature. We get the 
antithesis to thi^ view of Spinoza’s in the conception—already 
hinted at by Brooke and Glanvil (as also by the Occasionalists) 
and carried out later by Hume—that cause and effect are quite 
different things; a view which must lead to doubt as to the 
rationality of existence. 

Reasonable knowledge {ratid) leads us, it is true, to the 
perception of the eternal and necessary in things; but it is not, 
according to Spinoza, the highest form of knowledge. It still 
shows us general laws and particular phenomena in antithesis 
to one another, and thought is still discursive, arriving at its 
results by means of comparison and inference. The highest 
form of knowledge, according to i^pinoza, is the intuitive,®^ in 
which th^ particular phenomenon is immediately perceived to 
be, as it were, interpenetrated by the general order of things, 
as e^. I immediately perceive that two lines are parallel to one 
another if they each run parallel to one and the same third 
line; or as I, in the knowledge which I have of a subject, at 
the same time immediately perceive what it is to know a 
subject. The difference between the universal and the in¬ 
dividual has here entirely disappeared ; the unity of the two is 
perceived at a single glance. It is Spinoza’s highest aim to 
understaad as much as possible in this immediate and intuitive 
manner. In the last book of his Ethica he seeks to under¬ 
stand individual minds in their inner unity with the eternal 
essence: an intuition which forms the consummation of. 
his theoretical and practical endeavours. The chief thing 
necessat^, in order to rise to this intuition, is to free ourselves 
from external and accidental experience and, with the help of 
reason, to discover the necessary interconnection. It is difficult, 
however, to maintain any sharp distinction between reason and 
intuition, for both show us tilings “ under the feum of eternity ”; 
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morec>ver, in Inis description of intuitive knowledge, Spinoza 
says that it 'kprogresses from a perfect idea of the nature of 
certain divine attributes to the perfect knowledge of the 
essence of things ”: so that the discursive has not completely 
disappeared here. Spinoza aims at nothing less than the 
highest aim of all knowledge, viz.: the most intimate union 
possible of igidividuality with continuity, of the particular 
with the sum of constant relations. He only succeeds in #iis 
whei\ postulating an intuition which reminds us now of the 
artist’s conception, now of the mystic vision, according to 
whether stress is laid on the individual or ^jn the universal 
moment. 

It is much to be regretted that Spinoza never completed 
his theory of knowledge. The fragment that we possess, 
however, shows that his fundamental dehnitions and axioms 
did not come to him in a flash from heaven, but were con¬ 
structed on the basis of a reflection on the assumptions involved 
in all understanding of existence. Spinoza’s dogmatism consists 
in the certainty with which he lays down the;fe assumptions 
and treats them as realities; not, however, in entirely over¬ 
looking their existence. 

(c) Fundamental Concepts of the System 

(a) If Spinoza begins his deductive exposition with a 
definition of that which he understands by the cause of itself 
and by substance, and with the establishment of his funda-' 
mental principle, that that which has not its cause in anything 
else must have it in itself, he has in so doing, strictly speak¬ 
ing, only postulated the possibility of a definitive knowledge of 
existence. Existence would not be knowable if the causal 
principle were not valid, and causal knowledge cotlld never 
reach a conclusion if there were not Something which has its 
cause in itself and does not refer inquiring thought to something 
beyond itself, as does every particular phenomenon. Although 
Spinoza defines Substance as “that which is in itself and is 
conceived by itself; that is, whose concept needs not*the con¬ 
cept of another thing for it to be formed from” {^per substantiam 
intdligo Idt quod in se^ est et per se concipitur^ hoc est id^ cujus 
conceptus non indiget conceptu alterius ret, a quo ^ormari debeat), 
yet in so doing he conceives himself to have given no mere 
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subjective determination of a concept, but to havelformulated an 
objective fact, a given reality. He has no doubt (hat substance 
exists. Its existence is given; but if we would *think over 
what substance is, we should see that its existence is also 
necessary, because there is nothing which it can exclude, since 
it has its cause in itself. It follows, too, from the nature of 
substance that it cannot arise or pass away; that^it can neither 
be*divided nor limited ; that there can only be one single sub¬ 
stance. All other things to which we attribute existence can 
thus only be attributes {attrihutd) of the one substance, or par¬ 
ticular phenomena (modi, modes), in which it reveals itself. 
The fact that in existence we meet with different qualities 
(attrihutci), e.g. consciousness and extension, which we are not 
able to reduce to a common form, does not (as Descartes 
thought) justify the belief in different substances: they must 
be conceived as different qualities or attributes of one and the 
same substance. Nor are we any more justified, because ex¬ 
perience shows us a manifold of finite things, or of phenomena 
temporally an(^ spatially divided, in believing in a manifold of 
substances. The existence of finite things or phenomena is 
conditioned throughout, and true existence (substantiality) can 
only be attributed to the general ^rder of things, to the all- 
embracing* nature, which is the supporter of all things. 

(^) The concept of God and the concept of Nature are for 
Spinoza identical with the concept of Substance. His concept 
of Substance looks back towards Cartesianism and the Schol¬ 
astics, his concept of Nature towards Bruno and the Renaissance, 
and his concept of God towards the religious ideas which 
were the first to set his thought in motion. As the infinite 
nature, which reveals itself under an infinitude of attributes, 
substance is called God. Ever3^hing which is predicated of 
substance must also be predicable of God, so that everything 
which is, is in God and, without God, can neither exist nor be 
understood. Consequently both matter (extension) and miind 
(consciousness) are cjivine attributes; they do not denote a 
being outside God ; neither do particular things nor phenomena 
(modi) d^ist outside God. It is no more possible that any 
differences or oppositions should exist within the nature of 
God, than !hat anything should exist outside Him. In Him is 
no difference between possibility and rSlity, no temporal dis¬ 
tinction. Everything which* follows from the nature of God, 
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follows with Iternal necessity \ it is precisely in this necessity, 
which is detefmined by His nature, that God’s freedom consists. 
When God*is called the cause of things, it must be carefully noted 
that cause and effect are not two different things here, but that 
the effect is a revelation of the nature of the cause. God’s 
work is not different from Himself, as is the work of a human 
master. God|is the cause of things in the same sense in which 
He is the cause of Himself; He is the immanent {immaneMte) 
bub not the transitive {transcendente) cause; His work remains 
in Him and He in His work ; beyond the circumference of His 
nature He cannot come. It is true we must distinguish between 
God and the totality of all particular phenomena {modt)\ 
phenomena make up Nature as it is begotten {natura naturata)\ 
God is Nature as it begets {natura naturans). But there 
is no external separation. According to Spinoza it is a 
purely abstract mode, of thought which looks at particular 
phenomena in isolation from the “whole order of Nature,” ix. 
from substance, from natura naturans. By so doing it rejects the 
conditions necessary to the understanding of them. To regard 
existence superficially and in the abstract, as it presents itself 
to the senses and the imagination, on the occurrence of isolated 
phenomena, is for Spinoza the very opposite of regarding it as 
substance, and by means of the understanding. Every‘par¬ 
ticular phenomenon is but a limited form of the one infinite 
substance, arising through a negation, through the renunciation 
of all other forms under which substance occurs. Every par¬ 
ticular determination is a negation.^^ • 

(7) Substance, God or Nature,appears under different qualities 
or attributes. “ By attribute,” says Spinoza, “ I understand fhat 
which the intellect perceives concerning substance, as constitut¬ 
ing the essence thereof.” Of the infinitely many attributes, 
which the infinite being called God or Nature possesses, we 
only know two, mind and matter. The essence of God or of • 
Nature appears to us only under these two forms, as it is active 
partly in the world of material and pajjtly in that of mental 
phenomena. Spinoza’s attitude towards experience may here 
be clearly seen. Not only is it a matter of experience that we 
know only two attributes, but the definition of the concept of 
attribute also rests upon experience, namely on the*fact (which 
Spinoza must have pe'^ceived in the interval between the “ short 
treatise” and the definitive wording out of the Ethicd) that 
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the mental and the material are each to be understood accord¬ 
ing to their own laws. The difference betw^n these two 
worlds is thus irreducible j we cannot deduce the mental from 
the material, nor the material from the mental; but within the 
mental world for itself, and within the material world for itself, 
we can point to coherence and causality. Spinoza expresses 
the fact that the mental and the material are irreducible differ- 
endtes in existence by calling them attributes, and by defining 
attribute as that which expresses the essence of substance : ^ for 
substance is that which exists in itself and can be conceived 
through itself. \Ve must not leap from the one attribute to 
the other. “ So long,” says Spinoza, “ as things are regarded 
as mental phenomena {fAodicogitandi) we must {debemus) explain 
the order of Nature or the causal connection by the attribute of 
thought alone ; and so long as we regard them as material 
phenomena {modi extensionis\ we must {debit) explain the whole 
order of Nature by the attribute of extension alone.” There is, 
that is to say, only one single substance,only one single causal con¬ 
nection, but this may be regarded in a twofold manner. Spinoza 
can hardly have meant by this that the attributes are only 
points of view from which we regard substance.*^ Indeed he 
says expressly that attribute is thz^t which the intellect per¬ 
ceives as eSnstituting the essence of substance, and we have no 
reason to think that Spinoza entertained any doubt that what 
our intellect perceives as constituting really constitutes. When, 
therefore, he says that we must explain the mental by the 
c mental and the material by the material, this is a necessity 
which is, for him, like all necessity, an expression of the eternal 
essence of existence. 

If we ask for the real reason why the mental side of 
existence cannot be explained by the material, nor the 
material by the mental, we shall find the answer in Spinoza’s 
' ideal of explanation through causes, according to which 
cause and effect must resemble one another (axioms 4 and 5 
in the first book of ^he Ethica). In a letter {Ep. 4 in Land 
and Van Vloten's edition) Spinoza says, still more clearly; “ If 
two thin^ have nothing in common with one another the one 
cannot be the cause of the other; for, since there would be 
nothing in fhe effect that was also in the cause, everything that 
was in the effect would have arisen ouf of nothing.” If we 
keep this fundamental principle consistently before us we shall 
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have the key V> Spinoza’s whole system. From this principle, 
for instance, |>llows the doctrine of God or substance as the 
immanent tause of all phenomena (modt)^ that is to say, the 
abolition of the theological dualism of God and the world. 
From it, too, follows the impossibility of the cause being 
material and the effect mental, and the reverse; i,e. the 
doctrine that mind and matter are expressions of one and 
the same existence, of one and the same causal coni^c- 
tion—and this irfvolves the abolition of the spiritualistic 
dualism of soul and body. As considerations of general episte¬ 
mological value concerning the conditions which make the 
comprehension of that which is given in ex*perience possible 
led Spinoza to the establishment of his concept of substance 
(as the concept of hypostatised causality), so the consideration 
of the special problem of the possibility of understanding the 
mental and material led him to his doctrine of attributes. 
This doctrine is essentially conditioned by the conviction of 
the possibility of conceiving the material side of existence as 
a continuous whole, and by the further conviction of the 
impossibility of deducing the mental side of existence from it. 
Spinoza makes front against Descartes as well as against 
Hobbes. His attribute theory is an attempt to solve the diffi¬ 
culties which beset both Cakesianism and Hobbism (apiritualism 
and materialism). He meets both spiritualism and materialism 
with a new and original hypothesis. 

Spinoza has not strictly maintained this meaning of the 
doctrine of attributes. With the problem of the relation^ 
between mind and matter he confounded, in several places, 
the problem of the relation between knowledge and its objects. 
It is easy to see that these are two separate problems; for 
mind as well as matter (existence on its mental as well as on 
its material side) is the object of knowledge, and tijp problem 
of knowledge arises with respect to all sides, the existence of, 
which may be perceived But since Spinoza, as a dogmatic 
philosopher, took for granted the agreement of our reason 
with the essence of things, he was obliged, as we have already 
seen, to believe that every relation of thought corresponds to 
a relation in existence. And this epistemological doctrine of 
identity he confused with the psycho-physical • doctrine of 
identity, which is Expressed in his doctrine of attributes. 
When he asserts that “ the order and conneetion of ideas is 
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the same as the order and connection of things *'^\Ethica^ ii. 7) 
this proposition is ambiguous, since it may be j^nderstood in 
an epistemological or in a psycho-physical sensd Spinoza 
himself took it in the main epistemologically. This may be 
seen from his example; to my concept of a circle there corre¬ 
sponds a circle existing in Nature {Ethtca^ ii. 7 Schol.). Had he 
regarded it psychologically he must have said: image of a 

cirgle corresponds to the condition of my brain when I have this 
image. But when Spinoza, in immediate connection with this, 
asserts that mental phenomena must be explained by mental, 
and material by material phenomena, he is discussing quite 
another problem.* In the third book of the EthicUy where the 
point of view is psychological and not epistemological, he 
makes a strictly psycho-physical application of the doctrine of 
attributes. This confusion stands in natural connection with 
the fact that, with Spinoza, the problem of knowledge never 
appeared as an entirely independent problem. Only in a 
critical revision of our knowledge, with regard to its capacity for 
knowing the mental as well as the material side of existence, 
did the different between these two problems clearly emerge,®® 
As, according to Spinoza, an inner relation (an indwelling, 
immanent relation) exists between substance (God or Nature) 
and particular phenomena, so al^o the great fundamental 
forms and qualities which existence exhibits must, for him, be 
attributes of substance. Accordingly, with daring consistency, 
Spinoza declares matter or extension to be a divine attri- 
^bute. According to the usual theological conception, matter 
is secondary, a product of the mental. But no more 
than Bruno and Boehme could Spinoza content himself 
with this conception, which is, indeed, especially opposed to 
his fundamental thought of an immanent causal relation. In 
Spinoza’s ^octrine of matter as a divine attribute it must be 
(Carefully remarked that under matter he here understands the 
substantial in material phenomena,—that in them which persists 
through all change and in spite of all division, and that can 
neither suffer, nor arise^ nor cease to be. The material side of 
existence, ^o less than the mental, is a revelation of God or 
substance ; the “ infinite power of thought ” {potmtia infinita 
cogitandt) oftthe latter answers to the infinite material exten¬ 
sion, of which particular phenomena ard' parts. That which 
lies at the foundation of the world, from whatever side it may 
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be regarded, is the causal connection and the unity of which 
the causal connection witnesses. 

Partidblar phenomena are, as already mentioned, the varidus 
forms under which, within the different attributes, substance 
occurs. Since, then, the attributes are predicable of sub¬ 
stance, they are also predicable of the particular modes {modi ); 
every particular phenomenon, therefore, may, like existence as 
a whole, of which it is a member or a part, be vifwed 
from an infinite' number of sides, only we are not able to 
know more than two of these sides. The definition of mode 
(modus) is; “ the affections of substance, ^or that which is 
in somewhat else, through which also it is conceived.” As 
affectio substantiae the mode is only ^understood through sub¬ 
stance, and has in it its existence—in the same way, it might 
be said, as the particular wave only exists as a part of the sea, 
and can only be understood when it is regarded as part of that 
sea. In every particular phenomenon there is an impulse 
towards self-preservation, which is a part of the divine force 
active in all things. But in every particular phenomenon this « 
force is active only in a limited manner; we cannot, therefore, 
understand how the particular mode works or suffers if we do 
not regard it in its reciprocal action with all other modes. 
The condition of the particular mode can therefore only be 
understood through something other than itself. Here an 
external (transcendent) cause comes into force. However 
external the relation in which particular phenomena stand to 
one another, yet collectively and individually they are nothing 
but determinations (affectiones, modificationes^ determinationes) of 
the one infinite substance. The natura naturans is actit'e in * 
the natura naturata at all points. 

In the natura naturata Spinoza distinguishes between the 
necessary and infinite modes which follow immecVately from 
the eternal nature of God, and the finite modes which can only 
arise by means of other modes. Within the attribute of ex¬ 
tension he mentions, as infinite modes, motion and rest; he 
seems to be thinking more especially fiere of the conservation 
of motion, or of the law that under all modification* of matter 
the same proportion between motion and rest persists,—^this 
law which shows that every particular body i^ only a part 
of the whole univdPse. Within the attribute of thought he 
mentions the “infinite intelle<A” (intdlectus*infinitus) or the 
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“ idea of God (idea det) which is an immediate Effect of the 
infinite divine power of thought, and which—^since it is taken 
as analogous to the constancy of motion—muse ftiean the 
mental energy which always remains constant in the world, 
however much particular mental phenomena may change. Here, 
too, we notice that Spinoza speaks of beings where we should 
only speak of laws, 

(Z) In further characterisation of the system Imre sketched 
we can only hint at a series of problems and difficulties to 
which it gives rise. God or substance is,spoken of as {hat 
which works, although the form of time is said to be valid only 
of the modes (the natura naturatd) and not of substance 
(the natura naturans). « This follows from the confusion 
between ground and cause mentioned above. Two kinds of 
causal relation exist: one between the modes among them¬ 
selves, which is external and transitive; and another between 
the substance and the modes, which is immanent. How are 
these two to be reconciled ? The unity of the substance and 
j the multiplicity of the attributes and the modes are not 
harmonised ; we'^are not told how the one and only substance 
can appear under different points of view, nor how, out of one 
single substance, an infinite number of effects can follow. And 
if, with Spinoza, the concepts, Substsfnee, God, and Nature are 
coextensive, yet in the term “God” he introduces an estima¬ 
tion of worth, the only foundation for which is his definition of 
perfection as reality; the question whether this definition can 
^e maintained is not entered upon, and at a later point in his 
exposition, as we shall see, he even g^ves a concept of perfec¬ 
tion ^according to which not all reality is perfect. So that 
even the boldest speculative system leaves behind it unanswered 
questions! Spinoza’s greatness consists in the resolute carry¬ 
ing out of |he thought that existence must be rational; from 
this he concludes that its essence must be identity,—absolute 
unity. Logically therefore, instead of having several funda¬ 
mental concepts in his system, he ought to have had only one, 
w. Substance. To tlSs concept we can perhaps rise, but 
having once reached it, we can certainly never descend from it 
again. These objections against Spinoza’s system, however, 
do not affect his fundamental endeavour, nor the main tendency 
of his thought, but are for the most paf2 occasiemed by the 
dogmatic proceditre which he adopted. 
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{d) Philosophy of Religion 

It will be of interest to pause for a moment in order to 
see in what relation Spinoza’s philosophy stood to the current 
views on religion. By calling his highest concept (Substance) 
“God” he has himself provoked the comparison. We find 
this question already being discussed in his correspond|nce. 
On a certain occasion he writes {Ep, 73): “I embrace a view 
of God and Nature very different from that which modern 
Christians usually defend. I assert, namely^ that God is (as it 
is called) the immanent, not the external cause of all things. 
That is to say, I assert with Paul, that in God all things live 
and move. . . . But if any one thinks that the ‘ Theologico- 
political Treatise' assumes that God and Nature,—^where by 
Nature is understood mass or corporeal matter,—are one and 
the same, he is entirely mistaken.” Spinoza’s doctrine differs 
from the ordinary theological view on two points, i.e. more 
especially in not looking upon God and Nature as two different 
essences, and in not attributing to God any^uman qualities. 
At first his opinions were denounced, without more ado, as 
atheism and materialism. Henry More, e.g. says in a work 
in which he attempts to refute the “ crass atheisnf” {atheismus 
crassimus) of Spinoza, that God and Nature are, according to 
him, identical.* Thus, says More, stones, mire, lead, dung, are 
God, for all these things are Matter! Spinoza is accordingly 
an “ unclean and foul atheist ” {sordidus et lutulentus alheusyj 
A little specimen of seventeenth-century polemics! The new 
system was embarrassing on account of its peculiarity; it was 
not easy to bring it under any of the usual heretical rubrics, and, 
by its sharply defined form, it excited indignation at many points. 
Later we meet with the term “Pantheism” (probably4irst used by 
Toland). Spinoza’s critics were now provided with a word mort 
likely to hit the mark. And yet they are not agreed in their 
use of it. According to some it denotes a view which conceives 
the relation of Gk)d to the world as aif immanent one; while, 
according to others, the essence of Pantheism is that in it God 
is not conceived as a personal being.®® According to the first 
of these interpretations there can be no doubt that Spinoza’s 
system is pantheist!?:, while, according to the latter, it is not 
quite clear how we ought to characterise it * 
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In one of his letters {Ep. 54) Spinoza says that in order not 
to confuse the divine with human nature he ^tributes no 
human qualities such as will, reason, attention, hearii%, etc., to 
God. Reasons for this are given in several places in the Ethica» 
It is evident that psychological determinations are no longer 
applicable if the temporal relation falls away, and, according to 
Spinoza, this is predicable only of the natura na^rata^ not of 
the ffiatura naturans. With the temporal relation all other 
change disappears: God cannot pass over either to a greater or 
less state of perfection, and can therefore feel neither joy nor 
sorrow, love nor hate. Moreover God as substance has nothing 
outside Himself; there is no external object, towards which He 
can direct His feeling or will. Our consciousness, our reason 
as well as our feeling and will, is determined by such external 
objects, and if these fall away our consciousness ceases also. If 
we use such expressions as “ reason ” and “ will ” of God we must 
make it clear to ourselves that the meaning of each must undergo 
such a change that the word in its two applications has only 
. about as much in common as the word “ dog ” when it is used 
both of the dog-s*"far (Sirius) and of the barking mundane animal. 
The impulse to carry over human qualities to God has therefore 
no objective validity whatever. Could triangles think, they 
would conceive God as three-cornerecf; could circles think they 
would conceive Him to be round. 

On the other hand, however, Spinoza acknowledges the 
mental as an independent side of existence. God is substantia 
cpgitans as well as substantia extensa ; cogitatio (thought, mind) 
is one of the attributes of God, that is to say, it expresses the 
natu:^ of God ! Reason and will belong to the natura naturata 
only, not to the natura naturans ; in this latter, however, must 
lie a ground for the arising of the former, and if the " infinite 
reason ” or ^he “ idea of God ” persists eternally, throughout the 
change of all mental phenomena, it too must have its ground 
in the nature of God. We might perhaps express Spinoza’s 
conception thus: God is mind, but not personality, because only 
a limited being can be personality. Spinoza only employs 
the expression personality in one place; he pronounces it to be 
indistinct It is to be remarked here that Spinoza himself, since 
he declares aJgita^ to be a divine attribute, and, as we shall see 
later, speaks of God’s infinite love to himsiif (of which the love 
of man to God iS only a part]l, undertakes a sublimisation of 
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psychol(^ica\ qualities similar to that which at other points he 
rejects. Against cogitatio as a divine attribute the same 
objection^ may be raised as those urged by Spinoza himself 
against the ordinary view. Whoever tries to reduce a philo¬ 
sophical system to any kind of “ ism ” will find himself in the 
same sort of difficulty as Spinoza, especially since every think¬ 
ing Theism must undertake a sublimisation of the same kind as 
Spinoza's. * ^ 

• (e) Natural Philosophy and Psychology 

Since Spinoza declares extension to be one of the attributes 
of existence and (in strict accordance with his definition of 
attribute) demands that in the explanation of a phenomenon 
we shall abide by the attribute under which it appears to us, 
he has already pronounced for the purely mechanical as the 
only scientific conception of Nature. As coming under the 
attribute of extension all corporeal phenomena are to be 
explained by corporeal causes only; through causes, that is to 
say, which work from points in space other than those at, 
which the phenomena to be explained occur? It is therefore 
very easy for Spinoza to demonstrate the law of inertia: it 
is indeed really contained already in the establishment of 
extension as an attribute.* Spinoza assumes, no Itfss dogmati¬ 
cally than Descartes and Hobbes, that the first principles of 
mechanics are'eternal truths,—although he is obliged to admit 
that he is not able to deduce motion from extension itself.^'’ 

There can be no difference of essence between bodies ; they 
differ only in respect of motion and rest, quickness or slowness. 
The laws of motion are eternal laws of Nature and RAson. 
The doctrine of attributes also involves the rejection of all 
belief in ends of Nature. Since the one attribute cannot 
determine the other, no material phenomenon as such can have 
its ground in a thought, as the teleological exn)^nation supposest 
In a lengthy note to the first book of Cie Ethica^ Spinoza 
attempts to show that the teleological view is due to the 
practical needs and wishes of men, t(f their impulse towards 
self-preservation, together with their original ignorance regard¬ 
ing real causes. Man assumes that everything is arranged in 
his behoof, and that the gods, too, work for him; where no 
acceptable end can 8b assigned, he contents himself with finding 
the explanation in God's will,—tSiat "asylum of ignorance” which 
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is always at his service. Had not mathematics pointed out a 
rational way to knowledge, the teleological conc^tion would 
always have stood in the way of the knowledge df Nature. 
The teleological conception, however, not only hinders the 
knowledge of Nature, but also sets up unworthy notions of 
God: if God works for ends He cannot be perfect, but only 
becomes so on the attainment of His end! Men are arrogant 
enoirgh to apply moral and aesthetic concepts to Nature, and 
to find in it order and confusion, beauty and ugliness, good and 
evil, because they believe that it is only arranged to give them 
pleasure. They dp not see that the perfection and power of 
Nature are identical, and that this power is infinite, so that it is 
able to produce all possible grades and forms of existence,— 
those which stand lowest in our estimation as well as those 
which we look upon as the highest. 

Spinoza indicates in a series of physical propositions, in 
the second book of the Ethica^ the way in which he conceives 
a mechanical conception of Nature should be carried out. 

, According to the law of inertia the motion or rest of a body is 
determined through that of a second body, this through a third, 
and so on. The manner in which a body is determined, 
depends partly on its own nature, partly on the nature of the 
body influerfcing it. When bodies ot the same or of different 
magnitudes are so held together by other bodies that they 
touch each other, or when they impart to one* another their 
motion in a certain proportion, we say that they are reciprocally 
vnited, and that together they form one single body or one 
single individual, which differs from other individuals through 
the cfefinitive connection of the single bodies of which it consists. 
Such an individual remains the same,—even if new parts are 
taken up and others separated off, or if the magnitude of the 
parts and the direction of their motions change,—if only the 
general form of Ss:^,e combination remains the same. Several of 
such individuals ma^ be united to form an individual of th6 
second order, and several individuals of the second order may 
form an individual of the third order, and so on, till at last the 
whole of Nature appears to us as a single individual, whose 
particular parts differ in infinite ways without any change of 
the whole individual. 

Through all its grades and d^rees Nature is animated. 
This, too, follows” from the ddbtrine of attribute; for, sinte 
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every attribute expresses the whole of substance, every form 
under the jne attribute must correspond to a certain form 
under thfe other attribute. Thus the different grades of 
individuality in material Nature correspond to the different 
grades of psychical life in mental Nature. As the human 
body consists of many combined individuals of different kinds, 
so, too, thought, which constitutes the human mind, is put 
together out^of many different thoughts. Mind and bodji are 
one and the same substance, or rather, one and the same mode 
of substance, and that which, under the attribute of extension, 
appears as more or less composite forms of motion, appears 
under the attribute of thought as more or less composite forms 
of thought. When I feel an impulse, or make a resolution, 
then at the same time, under the attribute of extension, a 
corporeal determination, according to the general laws of 
motion and rest, takes place; which is indeed so to be under¬ 
stood that wc see it to be one and the same thing that is 
happening. Through this view, as Spinoza points out, we 
avoid asserting the influence of the mind over the body, or the « 
reverse,—of which no one can form a clear idea. If we say 
the mind sets the body in motion, we really mean that we do 
not know how such motion arises At the same time this view 
possesses the advantage of setting no arbitrary Iftnits to the 
activity of mateiial Nature. Up till now, indeed, no one has 
been able to dfscover the limits to that which can be effected 
through the laws proper to material Nature; so that we have no 
right to appeal to the intervention of the mind because th® 
body appears to work in a marvellous manner. Neither can 
an appeal to the “freedom” of the will serve us. This so- 
called “ freedom ” (true freedom, according to Spinoza, consists 
in following the necessity of one’s own nature) is a delusion 
which arises because men do not know the causes of their own 
actions. The loquacious man believes himsej^free to act whei» 
he uses his glib tongue, in the same way stone, if it could 
think, would believe that it fell “ of free will ” to the ground. 
Resolution, moreover, is dependent orf memory, and of that 
we are not always master I • 

Although Spinoza rejects eveiy explanation of mental 
phenomena through material causes, yet he uses—®is he is fully 
justified in doing ac^rding to his own premisses—the parallel¬ 
ism between the material and the mental to throw light upon * 
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mental phenomena, where these cannot be immedHately under¬ 
stood. Every sensation answers to a bodily condition. Now 
this condition, it is true, has its cause in the influence of other 
bodies, but this influence is modified by the condition of our 
own body; from this it follows that sensation corresponds not 
. only to the nature of external bodies, but also and principally to 
the nature of our own body. Yet we involuntarily regard every 
sensation as an expression of a reality until other Sensations or 
ideas arise in us which exclude the assumed reality. Accord¬ 
ing to Spinoza, that is to say, our conception of reality is 
clarified and determined by the inner struggle between sensations 
and ideas. Sensations call up ideas of that which is similar 
to the object of sensation, or has been presented with it.^® The 
laws of the association of ideas are, for Spinoza, mental laws of 
Nature—a counterpart to the laws of motion in the attribute 
of matter. Spinoza makes a sharp distinction between the 
association of ideas and thought proper; to this distinc¬ 
tion we have already alluded in our section on the problem 
P of knowledge. Sensuous perception and the association of 
ideas express the condition of Man as a member in the series 
of phenomena, in the infinite natura naturata. The higher 
grades of knowledge—rational and intuitive knowledge—will 
be reached «if we go back to that which stirs in all things as 
their common law and essence, to the infinite substance, 
and perceive how everything is comprehended in it; or, in 
other words, regard everything sub specie aetemi. Hobbes’s 
psychology possesses an advantage over Spinoza’s here, in that 
it shows how it is possible for thought proper to develop itself 
out bf the involuntary association of ideas through concentra¬ 
tion on an end or problem. Spinoza, according to the scholastic 
manner, still treats thought proper as an entirely distinct activity, 
differing ig its essence from ordinary ideas. All the more 
eremarkable is fb^that, in his doctrine of attributes, he should 
have confounded tke epistemological with the psycho-physical 
point of view; although, on the other hand, this confusion would 
scarcely have arisen had- he seen that the laws of the association 
of ideas are not, as a matter of fact, suspended by thought 
proper. 

Spinoza’a treatment of the psychology of the feeling^ ranks 
among the most excellent work which hs^ been done not only ; 
^ by him, but alsc? within the whole sphere of psychology. In 
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the first place, he has the merit of having asserted the necessity 
and justification of a purely scientific examination of human 
feelings apd* passions. As a scientific inquirer he neither 
mocks nor despises nor bewails them, but seeks to understand 
them and to regard them with as great evenness of mind as if 
he had before him phenomena of material Nature or geometrical 
figures. Secondly, he brings out all the points of view most 
important for|the explanation of the feelings. 

Spinoza entertained different conceptions concerning ^he 
position and significance of feeling in the sphere of consciousness 
at different stages in his philosophical development. In his 
first work, the “Short Treatise” (ii. i6, 5), his conception is 
entirely intellectual. It is knowledge—-jldeas—which determine 
all the phenomena of psychical life. The will is only a con¬ 
sequence of the idea—an affirmation or rejection. At the same 
time, the ideas themselves are here said to be determined by the 
influence of objects, since he still retains his belief in the influ¬ 
ence of one attribute on the other. In his work on the Cartesian 
philosophy he had already intimated that ideas themselves are 
expressions of our activity, so that we cannot distinguish be¬ 
tween the genesis of ideas and their assertion or rejection. And 
in the definitive doctrine of the attributes, this thought is carried 
out still further, so that, indeed, understanding and will now 
become completely identical. Thought is mental activity, and 
all mental acty/ity is thought: this is, roughly speaking, 
Spinoza’s conception at this stage; it is formulated in the 
Corollary to the 49th Proposition in the second book of the 
Ethica: Voluntas et intellectus unum et idem sunt. But in the 
third book, in which the natural history of the feelings is given, 
an entirely new conception of the will appears; it is defined 
as the conscious impulse towards self-preservation {Ethka, iii. 
9 Schol.). Far from being identical with knowledge, much less 
its effect, it is knowledge which is dependent oi^he will: “ We 
neither strive for, wish, seek, nor desire anj^tmng because we 
think it to be good ; but, on the contrary, we adjudge a thing 
to be good because we strive for, wish, seek, or desire it” Here, 
then, impulse and will are identical, and ideas are (^pendent 
upon them. In his treatise on the course of Spinoza’s develop¬ 
ment, which contains an illuminating discussion^of^this point, 
Tdnnies conjectures, with great probability, that it was the in¬ 
fluence of Hobbes which brougly: about this J^st change in 

Y 
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Spinoza’s conception. Hobbes sets impulse and will in close 
connection with one another, and with the impulse towards self- 
preservation, while, at the same time, he emphasise! t|}e influence 
which the thought of an end exercises on the association of ideas. 
In Spinoza’s work, as we have it, there is a manifest contradiction 
between the definition of the will given in the 49th Corollary 
of book ii. and that of the 9th Scholium of book iii., so that it 
seems extremely probable that two separate draffs were thrown 
infi) one, without the eradication of all traces of a difference of 
conception. 

In his exposition of the psychology of the feelings in the 
third book of the Ethica^ Spinoza starts from the impulse 
to self-preservation as^the expression of the nature of every 
individual being. If, in so doing, he has somewhat modified 
his psychology, he has changed nothing in his general phil¬ 
osophy. In every individual being, infinite Nature, God 
Himself, is active. Thus the striving of every individual being 
towards self-preservation is only a part of the infinite divine 
activity in all existence. As early as the “ Short Treatise ” (i. 5) 
he, like Brunof had seen in this impulse in all living creatures 
to self-preservation the revelation of the divine providence. And 
this impulse is identical with the peculiar nature of things, and 
takes on a. different character accoiding to the nature of the 
individual being : existence is self-conservation. This striving 
is called desire when it is attended with consciousness : by desire, 
then, we are to understand the nature of Man, in so far as this 
is conceived as determined to activity by a change of its 
* condition. If this desire be regarded from the mental side 
especially, it is called will. Pleasure arises from the further¬ 
ance, pain from the hindrance, of this striving. It must be 
carefully remarked that it is the transition to a more favourable 
(“ more l^rfect ”) condition that is attended with pleasure, while, 
again, it is th^^ transition to a less favourable (“ more imper¬ 
fect ”) condition*’'^at is attended with pain. The conditions 
themselves, because at rest, are not attended with feeling. 
Moreover no expressccomparison of conditions is undertaken: 
feeling «\jiswers immediately to change of conditions. 

As Spinoza here expresses what we now call the biological 
significance feeling, Le. its connection with the furtherance or 
hindrance of life, and as he was likevese well aware of the 
importance of £he relation 04 contrast for the genesis of feeling 
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(the law of relativity within the sphere of feeling), so, too, he 
has thrown great light on the third main point in the psy¬ 
chology of ithi feelings—^the significance of ideas, and the 
association of ideas, for the development of the specific kinds 
of feeling. From desire, pleasure, and pain, he deduces, by 
means of the laws of the association of ideas, the special forms 
of feeling. We love that which causes us pleasure, but hate 
that which causes us pain. Further, we love that which furthe^ 
what we love, as we hate that which injures it. And when we 
imaging a being similar to ourselves as having a certain feeling, 
we ourselves involuntarily experience the same feeling. This 
may give rise to sympathy, but it may also give rise to envy 
and wounded ambition, if e.g. we wish to, possess alone what is 
enjoyed by another, or if we wish another to feci precisely as 
we do, Spinoza proceeds to carry out his theory in detail ac¬ 
cording to these general principles. He founded the theory of 
evolution within the sphere of feeling, when he showed how, 
under the influence of ideas, and through various modes of com¬ 
bination and blending, our feeling is able to take on forms 
widely different from the elementary forms untier which it 
started. Spinoza formulated the conditions of the growth of 
feeling. How far it is possible to adhere exclusively to the one 
starting-point he adopted, the individual’s impulse to self- 
preservation, is a question which cannot be discussed here. 


(/) Ethic mid Theory of Politics 

It is characteristic of Spinoza that while his thought has a 
practical motive, yet it soars high above the world of finituefe 
and experience, in which alone practical motives and practical 
endeavour are possible. Spinoza denies the validity of any 
valuation (Wertkschatsung) of Nature; it follows lits own 
eternal laws,—our ethical judgments, which resj^/tipon a com¬ 
parison of the more with the less perfect, accoiding to our ideal 
of human life, are not adequate to the eternal essence of Nature, 
of which neither time, measure, nor numb^ can be predicated. 
Spinoza emphasises the subjectivity of the ethical quaUties no 
less energetically than that of the sense qualities had been 
emphasised since the time of Galilei. So long as Spinoza 
abides by his conception of existence “under the form of 
eternity” he can, strictly speaking,4iave no ethics nor does he 
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require any. Ethical questions can only arise in a world in 
which the temporal relation holds good, where genesis and 
development, change and opposition exist, wherl etcamples can 
be followed and ends chosen. As Spinoza pertinently expresses 
it: “Judgments on good and evil rest on comparison.” In the 
eternal unity of the infinite, divine nature with itself, however, all 
comparison falls away, because all difference and opposition have 
fallen away. The examination of Spinoza’s theory of know¬ 
ledge showed us that, regarded “ under the form of eternity,” 
all riddles vanish; we now see that all duties disappear likewise. 

But as Spinoza distinguishes between the natura naturans 
and the natura naturata^ so also he distinguishes between the 
purely theoretical and •the practical standpoints. The practical 
standpoint holds good only in the natura naturata. Spinoza 
establishes an ethic with the same right with which he asserts the 
significance of the empirical, of the finite world, and of the modes. 
That he has an ethic involves no greater inconsistency than that 
he has other concepts besides that of absolute Substance. 

The possibility of an ethic stands, for Spinoza, in close 
connection wfth his psychological doctrine of the feelings. The 
foundation of ethics is the impulse to self-preservation, which 
lies at the root of all our manifold feelings and passions. For 
out of tile impulse to self-presefvation the desire to be no 
longer agitated by the feelings and passions which external 
causes arouse in us will be able to develop kself. As a part 
of Nature—as a mode among other modes—man is dependent, 
and is tossed about like the waves of the sea, without aim 
or definite direction. We strive naturally to maintain our 
bfeing, to come to fuller inner activity. The fundamental 
ethical virtue is strength of mind {fortitudd), an inner power 
which makes men free and independent. Virtue is “ the essence 
itself Oft nature of man in so far as it has the power of 
effecting certbm things which can be understood through the 
laws of its namfie alone.” In order to attain to this character 
men must understand clearly that no feeling and no desire can 
be restrained in us Except by a stronger feeling or a stronger 
desire. « Spinoza grounds the proof of this proposition on the 
law of inert^, which, in virtue of the identity of mind and 
matter, fimls^its counterpart on the mental side of existence. 
Ethical development is only possible '^cause feelings can be 
aroused in US'which gradually crowd out the very feelings by 
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which they themselves were evoked. When, after a comparison 
of the dififerer^ forms and grades of human life, we form an 
ideal of human nature {idea hominis^ tanquam naturae humanae 
exemplar)^ we call everything which leads us nearer to this 
ideal, good, and everything which hinders us from reaching it, 
evil, and a desire arises to approximate as nearly as possible 
to it. Knowledge of good and evil—since it is concerned 
with what really serves or injures us—is nothing but conscio«s 
joy, because we are approaching our ideal, or conscious sorrow, 
because we are withdrawing from it; and this knowledge, pre¬ 
cisely because it is identical with a feeling, can become a power 
in the mind. Men soon perceive, however, that they are not able 
to arrive at perfect strength and freedonl of mind by self-help 
alone. Their whole outer life must be ordered and secure. 
This is especially true of the development of a true knowledge ; 
this, too, can only be attained by means of united forces; 
as, on the other hand, there is nothing that unites men better 
than the endeavour after such goods as may be common to all. 
Those passions only excite strife among men which concern 
something which the individual alone can possess. The more 
the individual desires freedom and strength of mind, the less 
strife will there be among ,men, and the more will they be 
active in common, since they will all be striving after tliat which, 
in very deed, beseems human nature. Nothing is so useful to 
man as man. ft would be best, since they seek a common 
good, if all could be like one mind and one body. Those who 
pursue their own true profit, therefore, wish nothing for them¬ 
selves that they cannot equally wish for other men, and on tl^at 
account they are just, faithful, and honourable in their dealings. 
The fortitude {fortitudd) in which virtue consists, appears not 
only in the form of strength of mind {animositas\ by means of 
which each man directly develops his personality, bift also as 
generosity {generositas\ since each person seeks to help others 
and to bind them to himself in the bonds ofiriendship. 

Characteristically Spinozistic is the^ estimation of the 
different feelings upon which he enters, after he has set forth 
the type of human development Joy is good, in*and for 
itself, sorrow, in and for itself, evil. Accordingfly hate, fear, 
contempt, pity, repentance, and humility are evil—-in so far'^as 
they are not elements necessary to the production of pleasure. 
The reason given for this is that joy corresponds to a passage 
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to greater, while sorrow answers to a passage to lesser 
perfection. The intellectually free man, guidedoby true know¬ 
ledge, fixes his gaze on the positive development of life in 
himself and others. “ He thinks of nothing less than of death, 
and his wisdom is not a meditation upon death but upon life 
{ineditatio vitae)P He strives with all his strength to requite 
the hatred, anger, and contempt of other m^ with love or 
generosity. He who meets hatred with hatred leads a miserable 
life; but if the hatred is overcome by love,. the conquered 
yield with joy, not from defect of strength, but from an increase 
of it. In no other way can a man better display his strength 
of mind than by so educating others that they live according to 
their own free knowleSge."^ 

While Spinoza’s ethic thus leads from the impulse to self- 
preservation, which was its fundamental assumption, to practical 
activity and the foundation of society, there is yet another ten¬ 
dency in his thought which, starting from the same point, leads in 
the direction of mysticism and individualism. We constantly 
meet with the assumption of his earlier psychological stand¬ 
point, i.e. that the real nature of man consists in pure know¬ 
ledge ; the more this is able to develop itself the more the real 
nature o^ man emerges, and the ^nore he is really self-active. 
The true impulse to self-preservation, therefore, leads to the 
development of knowledge. It was the knowledge, too, of the 
union in which our mind stands with the whole of Nature which 
appeared to Spinoza to be the only good of which external 
causes cannot rob us. This enables Spinoza to establish, 
almost in one breath (cf Ethica, iv. 22, Coroll, with 26 Dem.), 
the two propositions, that the striving after self-preservation is 
the first and only foundation of virtue, and that the striving 
after knowledge {conatus intelligendt) is the first and only found¬ 
ation of® virtue. Side by side with his realistic psychology, in 
which Spinoza ^nceives feelings and passions as the positive 
powers of our nature, we find another conception, according to 
which feeling is denned as an inadequate or confused idea 
{jdea imdaeqttaia siva confusa ; see the explanation at the end 
of book'iii. of the Ethica). According to this latter conception, 
with the /ullsr and clearer growth of knowledge, feeling dis¬ 
appears. The more we understand tl)^t we ourselves and our 
conditions at;^ determined^ by the infinite nature, by God 
Himself, who moves in us, as well as in all things acting upon 
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us, the more we regard ourselves not as a single, isolated, 
impotent bejpg, but as included in God and identical with 
Him. feel pleasure in this thought, since it is the fruit of 
the highest activity of our mind, and pleasure, too, at the 
thought of the Being who is the cause of the joy wiA which 
knowledge fills us: thus arises an intellectual love of God 
(amor intelleciua/is dei)^ which fills us with the highest peace. 
God no longir appears as an external object; our own inner¬ 
most power is a part of the infinite power which moves in 
all things, and our love to God becomes identical with the 
infinite love with which God loves Himself: God's love to man 
and the love of man to God is one and the same. We see 
ourselves and all things under the fortn of eternity. Spinoza, 
the mystic, is at variance with Spinoza, the psychologist; for 
this intellectual love (the human and the divine) is exalted 
above all becoming and opposition, but Spinoza himself 
declares that feeling answers to a transition —to a step forwards 
or backwards! Only when he explains feeling as unclear 
thought, and annuls the law of relativity, can jie maintain the • 
mystical conclusion of his ethics. 

The fifth book of the Ethica, in which this mysticism is 
predominant, also contains Spinoza’s doctrine of immortality. 
Through that intellectual love of God, founded ifl our union 
with the absolute Being, our true nature is expressed ; that is 
to say, it is nof dependent on time, but is a part of the infinite 
intellect (inteUectus infinitus)^ of the idea of God {idea dei), 
which remains constant, although individual mental phenomena 
arise and pass away, and which corresponds to the conservation 
of motion on the material side. As the immediate form of 
divine activity we are immortal. This immortality—which, 
however, is not a continuous but an eternal persistence, since 
the temporal relation has here no meaning whatever*—seems to 
be only predicable of those in whom the highest knowledge* 
and, with that, complete and clear self-activity, is developed.^** 
Whether this persistence as an eternal element of thought 
(modus cogitandi aetemus) is personal or not, is not apparent 
from Spinoza’s exposition ; in any case, his notion ^f immor¬ 
tality is very different from the popular one. conclusion he 
remarks that the* belief in the eternity of the mind is not a 
necessary condition %r ethics, pointing out that he himself 
has developed his ethical system without fhe assbtance of 
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this belief. Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but is 
identical with virtue. For only when we can joy in the 
highest activity of our mind are we in a condition*to master 
our passions. 

The deep and sound thoughts contained in Spinoza’s 
ethics would have attained to a more complete development 
had he carried out his psychological theory in detail. As it is 
no\|r, intellectualism gains the upper hand with him, especially 
when he attempts to describe the highest forms of mental,, life. 
His ethic thus becomes an ethic for philosophers exclusively. 
The importance of immediate acquiescence and of artistic per¬ 
ception do not receive their due, although his “ intellectual love,” 
grounded on intuition, Contains intimations of both. No one 
with an unprejudiced mind, however, can study Spinoza’s 
wonderful work without echoing Goethe’s words, when he re¬ 
marked ** how boundless is the disinterestedness conspicuous in 
every sentence, how exalted the resignation which submits itself 
once for all to the great laws of existence, instead of trying to 
get through life^with the help of trivial consolations, and what an 
atmosphere of peace breathes through the whole book I ” 

But peace, according to Spinoza, must be won by fighting. 
The individual wins it through the ^ struggle with his passions, 
which develops a new and higher passion; and men in 
combination win it thus;—the rudeness of their natural 
condition, in which each man’s right is coextensive with hisu 
might, is superseded by the installation of an authority which 
»can soothe conflicting desires and bring into harmony the 
impulse to self-preservation of the different individuals. In his 
civif philosophy, as in his psychology, Spinoza is decidedly 
influenced by Hobbes. Only he does not feel Hobbes’s blind 
and narrow-minded fear of the multitude. He is logical enough 
to abide Ify the proposition that human nature is the same in 
* all men, and to see that it is as necessary to be protected 
against those who liiile as against those who are ruled. We 
can no more assume the best motives in the rulers than in the 
multitude. The belief that the multitude could not understand 
public affdirs arises because they are kept in ignorance on the 
subject. Spinjpza is one of the first democratic jurists of 
modern timbs; but since his “ Political Tr^tise ” was never 
finished, we are unacquainted with the details of his doctrine of 
democracy. It lls characteristic of the two thinkers that while. 
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Hobbes asserts democracy to be always, in fact, an aristocracy 
■~-of orator:^ Spinoza declares a monarchy to be always an 
aristocracy—of officials. As a matter of fact, political functions 
must of course always be exercised by the few, but the question 
is: where may the ultimate power be said to reside ? Accord¬ 
ing to Spinoza the matter may be summed up thus: the State 
is founded on the united power of the many, since this is united 
to form one lingle will, just as the power of the individual is 
augpiented when it is united with the power of others. This 
“ intellectual union,” through which the unity of power is con¬ 
ditioned, can however only exist when the State aims at that 
which all men of sound reason acknowledge to be profitable. 
For the sake of peace men may put up Vith much, but if slavery, 
rudeness, and desolation are to be called peace, then is peace 
the most wretched state of mankind. The State must make 
men neither into animals nor machines, but must provide free 
scope for their mental and bodily activities, and ensure to them 
the free use of their reason. The power of the State has no 
other foundation than the free union of indivi^juals, so that in • 
becoming a member of the State the individual does not give 
up his natural right but, on the contrary, secures its confirma¬ 
tion and development j^he State would defeat its own aim 
if it suppressed individual freedom of thought and speech, 
and, worse than all, it would turn the noblest and best men of 
the country info its enemies. 

As Spinoza defends freedom of speech so, too, he defends 
complete freedom in religion. This is the chief subject of his 
“ Theologico-Political Treatise.” In it he attempts to show ^ 
that religion is concerned neither with the State nor with 
science, and that the State, in accordance with its own nature 
and the end it has in view, must grant full freedom of develop¬ 
ment to the inner intellectual life. The State Can control 
men’s external actions only—not their minds. It can establish^ 
an external worship and, in this respect, its government is to 
be preferred to a hierarchy. But it turns its authority to 
a still better use when it makes tte practice of religion 
to consist in works of love and justice. The mefltal nature 
{ing^enium) of men is of so many different iynds that what 
one man holds in v^peration excites the laughter of another. 

It were best, therefore, for eve^ man to be allowed freedom 
of conviction, and the right to* interpret religious documents 
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according to his own judgment {ex suo ingenio). Religion is 
distinguished from science by its practical character. It rests, 
not on truth, but on piety. None of the prophets Vere men 
of high intellectual gifts. Their imagination was stronger than 
their understanding. Their function was to bring before the 
nation, by means of pictures and symbols, ideas which should 
induce them to live in obedience to God, as evidenced by 
lovf towards their neighbours. The majority, Hvho are not 
able to follow the ratiocinations of reason, must have historical 
models for their guidance. Only by this means will they 
become obedient-r—not merely from fear, but of their own will 
and submission. Whatever theoretical opinions men have of 
God—whether they believe Him to be fire, or breath, or light, 
or thought—is a matter of indifference so long as they possess 
in Him an example which can lead them in the right way. 
While, according to Spinoza, the prophets did not perceive the 
truth in its pure form, but only in pictures, the divine wisdom is 
immediately revealed in Christ, the only man who was capable 
t of perceiving lyatters which are neither contained in the first 
principles of our knowledge nor can be deduced therefrom. 
In a letter {Ep. 73), Spinoza says he does not understand what 
the Church means by the doctrine Jhat God has taken upon 
Himself human nature; this seemed to him as impossible as 
the squaring of the circle. He believed, however, that God’s 
eternal wisdom which reveals itself in all things* and especially 
in the human mind, has given a special revelation of itself in 
•Christ. Spinoza would have the biblical writings subjected to 
a strictly historical examination. The Bible, like nature, must 
be explained through itself. Not till we are clear as to what 
the Bible really teaches can we raise the question whether this 
teaching be true or not. As Spinoza had asserted the inde¬ 
pendence df natural science and of ethics, so here he asserts the 
‘ independence of the historical method. His historical sense 
expresses itself in the demand that in the exposition of a book, 
all that is^ known of th^ personality of the authors be taken into 
account. We must also examine into the source of their 
writings. ®The examination which Spinoza himself made led 
him to believe ^at the five books of Moses were written at the 
time of the * Exile. Modem criticism d^es not, perhaps, go so 

far as this, yet it has a precursor in Spinoza. 

Spinoza's philosophy of reftgion was the first of his doctrines 
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to bear fruit. Before Lessing and Goethe and their successors, 
the speculative philosophers of the close of the eighteenth 
century had ranged themselves on his side; his views had 
already spread over no small area in the Netherlands, so 
that not only did individuals appropriate his ideas to feed 
their inner life of thought and feeling, but religious sects, 
partly mysdcal and partly rationalistic in character, were formed, 
whose conception and application of Christianity sprang, through 
more or less middle terms and modifications, out of the writings 
of the solitary philosopher. Till the end of the eighteenth 
century, Dutch orthodoxy found frequent occasion to condemn 
as heresy Spinozistic views. In its more mystical form, re¬ 
ligious Spinozism united with the influence of Jakob Boehme’s 
writings which, since the end of the seventeenth century, had 
been eagerly read in the Netherlands. Curiously enough, each 
of the three elements which, in Spinoza’s thought, were char¬ 
acteristically woven into a unity, afterwards in turn found 
enthusiastic supporters: first the religious element in the 
Netherlands, then the idealistic, in the Gerfnan Renaissance, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, and, finally, the 
realistic, amongst the philosophers and scientific men of our 
own day. And even tlynkers who would never recognise him 
officially were deeply and strongly influenced by him. This 
is especially true of the man who, by himself and by others, is 
often declared to be the antipodes to Spinoza, viz. of Leibniz. 



CHAPTER VI 

GOTTFRIED WILHELM LEIBNIZ 

(a) Biograp^iy and Characteristics 

The three great systems developed by Descartes, Hobbes, and 
Spinoza have, notwithstanding their many differences, this one 
thing in common—they all establish a strictly mechanical inter¬ 
connection of Nature with regard to the material side of exist¬ 
ence. In these systems were deduced the logical consequences 
^f principles, thp establishment of which had been made 
possible by the birth of the exact sciences. They were 
attempts to show the aspect presented by existence, when 
these principles are taken as absolutely valid of all material 
phenomena (leaving aside the question as to whether there 
are or are not other phenomena besides those of matter). To 
many men of the old school these new principles* and systems 
appeared the essence of arbitrariness and godlessness. A 
reaction may be traced under different forms towards the end of 
J:he seventeenth century. From the point of view of philosophy 
that reaction is of the greatest interest which, while retaining 
genuinely scientific acquisitions, sought—not in external fashion, 
by means of a compromise, or a patching together of irrecon¬ 
cilable elemlhnts, but internally, through an examination of 
the presuppositions which underlie the mechanical conception of 
Nature—^to find a way which should lead out beyond this view, 
and reconcile it with the ancient and mediaeval conception 
from which men had so emphatically turned away. It is in 
this sense tSlat Leibniz denotes a reaction against the three 
great thinkers w^have named. Never, perhaps, was a reaction’ 
carried out s8 profoundly; although Lei{>nizi' consciously or 
unconsciously, accommodated his phraseology to conservative 
opinions far morS than, from' his own standpoint, he was 
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justified in doing. I^ibniz had from the outset taken objec¬ 
tion to the modem ideas—in spite of all his admiration for 
l;hem and their supporters—because they threatened the aesthetic 
and religious view of Nature. There was no place for the 
concept of ends in the new-world conception, for the world 
seemed to have become a mere machine. It was the task 
of Leibniz’ life to reconcile ideas taken from opposite regions 
of the intejlectual world, and, while labouring to attain this 
end, he developed a wealth of ideas and points of vilw, of 
di&overies and suggestions, unparalleled, perhaps, in the history 
of thought. There was hardly any science which he did not 
touch, either to produce something new, or to stimulate to fresh 
activity, and although he worked op very different materials, 
yet an inner agreement, a common type, characterises all his 
thoughts. 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz was born at Leipzig on 
the 21st of June 1646. His father, a jurist and professor of 
moral philosophy, died early, and the boy, who was for the 
most part left to himself, elected to spend the greater part of 
his time in his dead father’s library, where he*read as much as 
was possible—at first, for the most part, romances and history, 
afterwards scholastic works. In spite of all the hindrances 
presented by foreign larjguages and the abstruse^ character of 
the subject-matter, he tried to understand all that came into 
his hands by his own unaided efforts. His friends, he tells 
us in a biographical sketch, were at first afraid that he would 
become a poet, afterwards that he would be a scholastic : “ they 
did not know that my mind could not be filled with one 
single kind of thing.” The struggle between the mechanical 
and the teleological conception of Nature arose early in his 
mind. He relates how, when quite a youth, he wandered in a 
forest near Leipzig, pondering whether he should r9main true to 
the scholastic philosophy, or attach himself to the new doctrine^^. 
The desire to cultivate all sides of his nature, and to become 
acquainted with the exact sciences, induced him to leave 
Leipzig. On account of a sorrow which befell him, he gave up 
the attempt to attain his doctorate in his native town. He 
graduated as a “ doctor juris ” at Altdorf, and afterwards went to 
Mainz, where, in spite of his youth, he obtained«a post in the 
service of the Elector. Plans for the improvement of legal 
science and the codification of* the laws, together with philoso- 
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phical and scientific studies, occupied him entirely for several 
years. He attempted to purge jurisprudence of scholastic 
barbarities, and was becoming increasingly convinced of the 
decided victory of modern physics over the scholastic philo> 
sophy of Nature. For some time, according to his own sub¬ 
sequent confession (in the Nouveaux Essais\ he felt a strong 
inclination towards the “sect of the Spinozists." His ruling 
thought, however, is the defence of the view tha^ Nature is 
deterfiiined by ends, in combination with the retention of 
mechanical physics. He eagerly defended the modern scientific 
conceptions against the men of an older generation, e.g. his 
teacher, Jakob Thoftiasius, and Hermann Conring, the famous 
jurist and physician. BuJ he endeavoured to show that the 
mechanical conception of Nature, far from excluding the idea of 
a divine providence, on the contrary presupposes it. In a short 
treatise {Confessio naturae contra atkeistas), and in the letters to 
Jakob Thomasius in the years 1668-69, this twofold endeavour 
is very prominent Leibniz is here still a dualist; he is still 
conscious of a chasm between thetwo principles hewishes to unite, 
^s he himself hks told us, the study of Kepler, Galilei, and 
Descartes caused him to feel as though “transported into a 
different world ”; but the old world had to be united with the 
new. A journey to Paris, undertaken in the service of his 
Government, afforded him opportunity for new studies. In 
addition to his practical business and to the remarkable 
proposal of the conquest of Egypt by the French, which he 
laid before Louis XIV. (in order to avert his lust of conquest 
frBm Germany), he buried himself, under Huyghen’s guidance, 
vin mathematical studies, which led to the discovery of the 
differential calculus, while, at the same time, he studied the 
Cartesian philosophy with great ardour. His standpoint in 
the year 16^0 betrays the influence of Hobbes’s works. In a 
treatise on natural philosophy {Hypothesis physica nova^ 1671) 
he, like Hobbes and Gassendi, asserts the continuity of motion 
by means of the i^ea of tendencies to motion (conatus) 
throughout the smallest emoments and in the smallest parts. 
This idea is, connected with the discovery made in the follow- 
ing year of the |ignificance of infinitely small quantities in 
mathematics.. < From this time forward he protests against 
Descartes’ doctrine of the conservation of* motion, and begins 
to assert in its stead the conservation of force. He finds the 
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distinction between mind and matter to consist in this,—a 
tendency which does not pass over into motion can only, on 
the material* side, exist for a single moment, but in the life 
of the soul, owing to memory and thought, it may extend 
beyond the moment This thought finds pregnant utterance 
in the proposition that body is a momentary mind, or a mind 
without memory. In a letter written in the year 1671 he 
says: “ As Ac activity of bodies consists in motion, so the 
activity of souls consists in effort {conatus) or, as it were, Jh a 
minimal or punctual motion, since the soul, strictly speaking, 
is only at a point in space, while the body occupies a place.” 
In these declarations we have what might Be called Leibniz’ 
second philosophy. He is trying to get free of dualism, and 
he ranges himself on the side of continuity, attributing mental 
effort to the differentials of matter; but he is not yet clear as 
to the relation between the material and the psychical. The 
concept of effort {conatus) offers a possible point of union. 
Leibniz, however, does not here get beyond this vague indica¬ 
tion. Of this alone he is sure, that the solution is to be found 
only by tracing back that which is given in phenomena to its * 
elements and presuppositions. 

As Leibniz occupied himself with different sciences so, too, 
he took pains to come into contact with leading /nen of dif¬ 
ferent mental proclivities. In Paris he cultivated the society of 
Huyghens. Previously to this, he had addressed himself by 
letter to Hobbes, but no further correspondence between them 
seems to have ensued. During his stay in Paris his attention 
was directed to Spinoza, whose “ Theologico-Political Treatise 
had appeared a few years before, while the Ethica had only « 
just become accessible to a small circle. Tschirnhausen, a 
mathematician and philosopher, who belonged to this circle, 
and who was among the most discerning of Spin<jza’s corre¬ 
spondents, became acquainted with Leibniz in Paris, and gave, 
him some insight into Spinoza’s opinions. Tschirnhausen 
informed Spinoza, through a mutual friendC that he had met in 
Paris with " a young man well versed ip the different sciences 
and free from the usual theological prejudices, Leibni^ by name, 
with whom he had contracted friendship, since he was a 
man who, like lymself, laboured to develop jii; mind, and 
regarded this as alW important” Tschirnhausen considered 
his new friend worthy to becon^e acquainted .with the Ethica^ 
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and begged the master for permission to show it to him, re¬ 
minding him that Leibniz had already written a letter to him 
in connection with the “ Theologico-Political Treatise” Spinoza 
answered : “ I think I know this Leibniz from his letters. But 
I do not know why he who was councillor in Frankfurt [Mainz] 
has journeyed to France. As far as I could judge from his 
letters he is a liberal-minded man, and well versed in every 
science. Yet 1 think it would be imprudent tp confide my 
wrifings to him so soon. I should like first to know what he 
is doing in France, and to learn what our friend Tschirnhaiusen 
thinks of him when he has had intercourse with him for a 
longer time and* has learnt to know his character better.” 
Spinoza evidently mis^usted Leibniz, whose pliancy and 
versatility were not altogether advantageous to his intellectual 
character ; they left an impress on his mental life and activity 
which was, certainly, the very antipodes to Spinoza’s retiring 
and concentrated intellectual life. Spinoza’s mistrust proved 
to be justified. For near as Leibniz is to Spinoza in his final 
results and whenever he is strictly logical, yet in his later 
* writings he took every opportunity to differ from him, even 
making frequent use of expressions which we should hardly 
have expected from a man “free from the usual theological 
prejudices.”, At this time, however, he was very anxious 
to come in contact with Spinoza. After a residence of 
four years in Paris (1672-76), where he had enjoyed inter¬ 
course with Antoine Arnauld, the great Jansenist theologian 
and zealous Cartesian — an evidence of Leibniz’ power of 
'appreciating different kinds of minds and of using them for his 
own instruction—he went viA England to Holland, where he 
stayed two months, during which time he visited Spinoza 
repeatedly and discussed philosophical subjects with him. 
This personal relation between the two great thinkers, which 
^ was so intimate that Spinoza finally overcame his scruples 
and showed Leibniz the Ethica^ was only discovered with 
the last trouvaille* q{ papers.^* Leibniz himself, it is true, 
mentions, in a single^ passage in the Tfieodicle^ his visit to 
Spinoza, ^ut he makes it appear as though the conversation 
had turn^ on^ everyday topics I It was no recommendation 
to have beeQ so closely connected with Spinoza. We see, too, 
that several of the letters in the posthumous edition of Spinoza’s 
works his friei^s published are abbreviated and the names 
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of the Writers are frequently omitted. Leibniz, who had waited 
eagerly for its appearance, was much disturbed to find one of 
his own letters (a very harmless one, certainly) printed with 
his name attached to it. Until recently, no one suspected that 
Leibniz wrote several letters to Spinoza. Spinoza’s train of 
thought exercised a great influence on Leibniz, more par¬ 
ticularly in leading him definitely beyond the dualistic theory. 
We recognise ^pinozistic ideas s^ain when Leibniz represents 
to the Cartesians, at this time, that the difference between 
mind* and matter does not exclude the possibility of their 
being qualities of one and the same being. We have glosses 
and excerpts of Leibniz which date from * his first read¬ 
ing of Spinoza’s Ethica, He raises objections at once on 
three points—all three of which are characteristic of his train of 
thought The first is the assertion that there can only 
be one single substance {Ethica^ i. 5); the second is the 
exclusion of the intellect and will from the natura naturans 
{EthicUy i. 31); the third is the famous polemic against 
final causes (appendix to book i.) Leibniz was no more 
a Spinozist than he was a Cartesian or a Aobbist But 
he was strongly influenced by his predecessors. As regards 
Spinoza, the chief thing to remark is that Leibniz accepted, 
and carried still farther,* the identity hypothesis which 
he had established. There can hardly be a greater 
misunderstanding than to suppose that, because Leibniz 
asserted the plurality of substances, he disputed the hypothesis 
of identity. His aim, on the contrary, was to unite these 
two Views; how far he succeeded in doing so is another 
question. * 

Towards the end of 1676, Leibniz accepted the post of 
councillor and librarian to the Duke of Hanover (Braun- 
schweig-Llineburg). He became involved in a muUitude of 
administrative, historical, and political tasks, and his restless 
eagerness to make progress on all sides ensiled an enormous 
amount of letter-writing. His correspondence with more than 
a thousand different persons is preserved in the library at 
Hanover. But as the main thought of his philosophy was 
that existence is continuous and consists of a multitude 
of individual beings, each with its own idicisyncrasy, in 
reciprocal harmony wWi one another, so, too, wc find an 
inner connection between his labours in different spheres. 
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He had an eye for those small proportions and infinitesimal 
differences, which, when conjoined and summed up, may 
yet prove to be reality. His mathematics, hi# physics, and 
his philosophy all exemplify this characteristic. But he lays 
no less weight on the continuity, the inner connection between 
all things. His historical studies interested him on account 
of the connection of the past with the present, and a similar 
interest caused him to procure informatior^- about China 
tlfrough a Jesuit missionary. He had a sense for the practi¬ 
cally useful, as well as for science and the Church. H 5 pro¬ 
moted the development of mines in the dukedom, laboured 
for the establish*ment of academies, proposed the conversion of 
monasteries into sciei^tific institutions, negotiated first with 
Bossuet concerning the union of the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, and afterwards with the Protestant theologians for 
the union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. He laid 
before Peter the Great, whom he admired extremely, and with 
whom he had several times conversed, proposals of reform 
and measures for the furtherance of the science of language 
and physics.* As a philologist he possessed so true an 
insight, and asserted the significance of experience in the 
study of speech with such energy, that Max Muller can say 
of him that, if he had been understood and supported by the 
scholars of his day, the science of language would have been 
established as an inductive science a century^earlier. In the 
sphere of medicine, too, his ideas were significant. Small 
wonder that he says in a letter: ” I cannot tell you how extra¬ 
ordinarily distracted I am. I set on foot investigations into 
the archives, fetch out old papers, and collect unprintcd docu¬ 
ments. 1 receive and answer letters in great numbers. I 
have so much, too, that is new in mathematics, so many philo¬ 
sophical ^oughts, so many other literary observations which I 
should not like to lose, that 1 often do not know what to do 
first” Leibniz never succeeded in concentrating himself on a 
work which shoulcf be typical of his personality, and his line of 
thought. He was n«t, like Spinoza, **a man of one hook.” 
He has (Expressed his ideas in a multitude of letters and small 
treatises, which have not yet all appeared in print The most 
important ^f«his published writings on philosophy are* to be 
found in Gerhardfs edition (seven voki); but much still lies 
in the library eat Hanover. , An incredible power of work and 
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mobilit3r of thought characterised the man. And as, in his 
system, existence mirrors itself in innumerable ways in 
individual Sbuls, so he felt the need of looking at his system 
from the very different standpoints with which he came in 
contact During his correspondence with the Jansenist 
Arnauld, it became clear in his own mind. He had no ob- 
jcction to throwing it into a scholastic form, if haply it might 
find acceptance among his Jansenist friends, while he clothed 
it in a more popular dress when he philosophised with the 
Electress of Hanover or the Queen of Prussia, or when 
drawing up a sketch of his doctrine (the .later so-called 
“ Monadology ”) for Prince Eugene. 

But we have not yet followed the development of Leibniz’ 
philosophical views to the point where he could say he believed 
himself to have found “ a new expression for the essence of 
things ” {une nouvelle face de Vintlrieur des chases). We saw 
that he took up the cudgels on behalf of mechanical physics, 
attempting, however, to reconcile it with the teleological view, 
at first dualistically, later (following Hobbes anc^ Spinoza) in 
a more monistic manner. It was his conviction that “the 
moderns had carried reform too far,” since they reduced every¬ 
thing to a machine; but it was no less his conviction that 
hitherto people had only ‘^exposed themselves to *ridicule ” 
when they tried to refute the strict mechanical connection 
even of the material events most closely connected with mental 
phenomena. 

In a letter of 1697 Leibniz writes: “Most of my views 
are at length matured, after twenty years of deliberation, for Jf 
began to think at a very early age. ... I have changed my views 
however, again and again, in accordance with the fresh know¬ 
ledge I acquired, and it was not till about twelve years ago 
that ! felt satisfied.” These words refer to the yeat 1685. 
In that year Leibniz wrote a short treatise (Petti discours de 
mitaphysique) which he sent to Arnauld at <he beginning of 
1686. According to this treatise, existence consists of individual 
substances; in each one of these the w<^ld is expressed on 
one of the infinitely many possible sides from which it Inay be 
viewed in the divine thought; every individual is^ an idea of 
God, actualised by m^ans of a continual “emanation.” (Extension 
^nd motion, just like ^he sense-qualities, are nothing but 
phenomena. It is force only, n6t motion, which remains 
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constant; and force is identical with substance. Preliminary 
to this treatise was an earlier one (1680), in which it was shown 
that the essence of motion—motion, to which the modem systems 
reduced everything in Nature!—had not yet been adequately 
explained {intima modus nondum patent)^ and it was further 
asserted that being (existence, substance) and working are one 
and the same, also that all force or all effort is work.'^* The 
p|oposition that every substance works, and |hat everything 
which works is substance {pmnem substaniiam agere^ at omne 
agens suhstantiam appellan)^ is perhaps the most important in 
all Leibniz’ philosophy. It put an end to that mysticism or 
mythology which conceived the nature of things to be 
quiescent being, unchanging existence. It provided Leibniz 
with the means to unite teleology and mechanism, since he 
assumes that the forces which form the innermost nature of 
individual beings and phenomena and are that which, through¬ 
out all changes, remain constant, emanate from the divine 
Being, and work towards worthy ends. The divine aims, then, 
find their satisfaction in Nature, without interruption of its 
regular interconnection—even, indeed, by means of it. The 
advance of the Discours of 1685 on the treatise of 1680 
consists more especially in this ;—that the individual character 
of the rflonads is asserted, and •is conceived as analogous 
to the souls of men and of animals. Every individual being is 
a little world, developing itself according to ife own laws by its 
own force, and is a special emanation of the divine force ; this 
development takes place, by reason of the common origin of 
all things, in harmony with the development of all other 
beings. With this Leibniz’ system was complete. It was 
first published in a treatise printed in the Journal des Savants^ 
1695 (Systhne nouveau de la nature et de la communication des 
substand^s). He did not use the name “ monad ” till later 
(1696). He can hardly have borrowed this appellation from 
Bruno, for history gives us no reason for supposing that Bruno 
exerted any direct influence on Leibniz, close as is the relation¬ 
ship between severaf of their ideas. It is more probable (as 
has beCn lately suggested) that he adopted the name from 
van Hdmont the younger, mystic and chemist, with whom he 
had com^into personal contact shortly before he first uses the 
term. ^ 

Leibniz "contented himself with his own definition of 
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substance as that which works unceasingly. Even after the 
completion o^ his system, he persisted in his endeavour to 
formulate it!& fundamental ideas with the greatest possible dis¬ 
tinctness. His comprehensive correspondence and his large 
personal acquaintance gave him ample opportunity for doing 
so. Thus, during his residence in Vienna! (1714), he wrote a 
sketch of his doctrine of monads for Prince Eugene, which 
was publishedjafter his death, under the title of Monadolog^e, 
Nor 4jd he neglect to observe the tendencies of his own time. 
He was drawn into a discussion, which he carried on with 
great courtesy, with two leading thinkers. His criticism, in 
his Nouveaux Essais, of John Locke’s attempt to deduce 
all knowledge from experience is brilliant and even at 
the present day, instructive, since especial emphasis is laid 
on the importance of the inner dispositions, of the conditions 
residing in the peculiar nature of the knowing being. As 
Locke died before Leibniz had completed his work, he 
refused to publish it, and on that account it did not exert so 
great an influence on philosophical discussion^ as it would 
otherwise certainly have done. It did not appear till 1765. 
The second contemporary, against whose views Leibniz felt 
compelled to take up his ^en, was Pierre Bayle. Bayle had 
criticised the attempt of several theologians and ptfilosophers 
to harmonise the assumption of an all-powerful, divine 
governance with* the moral and physical evil in the world, 
asserting that, in view of the actual condition of the world, the 
assumption of two mutually opposing principles, one good and 
one evil, was much more susceptible of philosophical proof. 
In answer to this, Leibniz wrote his Theodkle (1710), in which 
he attempted to prove a harmony between theology and 
philosophy, and to establish the assertion that the actual world is 
the best possible world. This is Leibniz* poorest work ;*spun out 
and loose in form, vague and popular—in the bad sense of the 
word—in thought In no other work does he » far accommodate 
himself to ideas which, in strict logical propriety, could find no 
place in his system. It was a misfortune that, during the 
eighteenth centuiy, it was by this work that Leibnijf became 
known. The Nouveaux Essais lay forgotten in the library 
at Hanover, and the splendid and original small treatises, 
published in journals, which expressed his own fundamental 
thoughts, were accessible only to t few. * 
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There is no question that Leibniz’ attempt to unite and 
reconcile religion and philosophy was honestjy meant It 
was the thought which occupied him throughdht his life, 
from his youth up. But yet his was not, properly speaking, 
a religious nature. This is shown by the facility with 
which he could disregard confessional differences. It was 
natural, rather than positive, religion which he had at heart. 
>yid his sense for the individual and charactf^ristic made it 
at once easy and interesting to him to familiarise himself 
with the different religious systems, just as his belief in the 
harmony of all individual peculiarities and efforts produced in 
him a wish for the reconciliation of the divided churches—a 
wish, however, which*was not shared by men like Bossuet 
and Spener, who were unable to perceive any justifiable 
feature in confessions differing from their own. Amauld ad¬ 
monished him to leave speculating as to the interconnection 
of things and turn to the true faith. Characteristic of Leibniz 
is a story of two brothers, which he was fond of telling; one 
of the brotl^ers having gone over to Catholicism tried to 
convert his brother, who, on his part, was just as eager to 
win him back to Protestantism; the result was that each 
convinced the other—and the end of it all was, that God 
had meiby on both, on account of their zeal. Leibniz 
cared for the inner force and inner striving of the monads, 
—not merely for the particular way in which this force 
expressed itself in individual monads, who were often 
inclined to look on this way as the only right one. The 
object of Leibniz’ faith was the universal harmony, which 
was for him not merely a result in the future, but was already 
present in all minds, if only they could become conscious of it. 
In every book that Leibniz read—and he read many books— 
he found*^ something interesting and instructive, and, since he 
knew how different things can appear from different standpoints, 
he was inclined to defend and excuse, even where he could 
not agree. He knew how to talk about what interested them 
to men in all ranks V)f life. His recognition of the monads 
extended! even to the lower forms. He avoided killing animals, 
and if he had put an insect under the microscope to examine 
it, he always^ replaced it carefully on the leaf from which he 
had taken it Gentle and gay, subject to no violent emotions,, 
always occupied with thinking and studying—so he went 
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trough the world. His last years were spent in solitude. On 
account of hig many occupations, he had had, as he himself 
said, ho tinSe to marry—until it was too late. While at one 
time he had been in favour at the Hanoverian court, and had 
risen to%be a “ Privy Councillor of Justice” he seems in his last 
years, after the death of his royal patron, to have fallen, to 
a certain degree, into disgrace. The clergy and the people 
suspected his ^hodoxy because he did not attend church; j^is 
name^was put into Low German as Lovenix, i.e. Glaube-nichts 
[one who believes in nothing]. When he died (1716), only a 
few followed his bier. His motto was: “ As often as an 
hour is lost, a part of life perishes.” This was inscribed on 
his coffin together with a favourite symbol of his : a spiral with 
the motto, Inclinata resurget. 

(Jf) The Doctrine of Monads 

Now that we have gained some insight into the historical 
development of the Leibnizian philosophy, our nfxt task must 
be to give a systematic exposition of it. The principal works 
on which this exposition will be founded are: Discours de 
ni^taphysique (1685), Systems nouveau (1695), Lettre d Basnage 
(1698), De ipsa natura (1698), and Monadologie (1/14). To¬ 
gether with these, however, must be taken a great number of 
letters and smalfer treatises. 

Leibniz founds his philosophy by means of an analysis 
of the fundamental principles of physical science. These 1 
principles he admits as freely as did Hobbes and Spinoza, ^ut 
he considers them to be derived from still more fundamental 
presuppositions. Physics has its foundation in metaphysics. 
The chief thing for us, therefore, is to see how, according to 
Leibniz, the transition from physics to metaphysics'* is to be 
conceived. 

Leibniz is entirely in agreement with the new science so 
far as its efforts are directed towards reducing everything in 
Nature to motion. But, as a philos(^her, he asks: what 
reality does motion itself possess, and what is its cadhe ? All 
motion is relative. If we believe that a thin^ moves, this 
depends upon the* point of view from which it & regarded. 
True reality is not motion itself, but the force which is its 
cause, and which remains constdht even though ftie motion 
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cease. The Cartesians, who taught that the sum of motion in 
the world is always constant, while they asserte^ at the same 
time, that motion passes over into rest, and the coiSverse,'were 
obliged to assume continual interruptions of continuity, for the 
transition from motion to rest as well as that from rest t^ motion 
were inexplicable. Only by means of the concept of force (or 
tendency, comtus) can we assert connection. There is, then, 
oidy a relative distinction between motion and fjrest: they are 
different phenomenal forms of force. It is force which rqpiains 
constant. There is no such thing as absolute rest Not even 
for the smallest moment that we can conceive, does a moving 
body occupy one and the same place in space. If we ask 
what this force is, Leibniz answers: it is that in the present 
state of things which brings about a change in the future {ce 
qu*U y a dans VHat present, qui ports avec sot un changement pour 
Bavenir) (Lettre 4 Basnage). This it is which really exists. 
Leibniz also arrived at this concept by means of a criticism of 
the concept of atoms, as understood by the atomic theory of his 
day. The adoption of absolutely hard atoms would be in 
contradiction to the conservation of force and to continuity, 
since at every collision, force would be dissipated. The atoms 
must therefore (as Huyghens has already taught) be elastic, i.e. 
consist of^ parts; absolute atoms, \herefore, are a self-contra¬ 
diction. If we thoroughly examine into the matter we shall 
find reality everywhere. “Atoms,” says Leibniz, in a letter, 
“ are only the result of a feebleness of our power of imagination, 
which is glad to rest, and is therefore in haste to make an end 
with divisions and analysis ” (Letter to Hartsoeker, 1710). The 
diAerence between the solid and the fluid is relative, just as 
motion is relative. From this point of view, too, it is force 
only which possesses true reality. 

That*force is the true reality, Leibniz expressed in the 
language of his time by saying that force is substance, and that 
all substance is force. The concept of force, again, is closely 
connected with the concept of law, for force is nothing but 
that in a certain condfition of things which brings about change 
in the fifture. Thus the presupposition of all applications of 
the concept of force is a connection according .to law between 
the changing* conditions. The principle of sufficient r^son, 
which asserts that everything has a leason is, therefore, pro¬ 
perly speaking^, the fundamental proposition of Leibniz’ philo^.. 
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SQphy, although he himself only expressly established it as a 
primary principle in his later works (ihe^T/iIodicIe and the 
Monadolij^. And connected with this concept of law is, for 
Leibniz, another fundamental concept—that of individmlity. 
For ||y individuality he understands the law according to 
which changes in the condition of a being take place. Each 
individual has its formula, so to speak, and as we can find 
the subsequent terms in a mathematical series when we have 
foUpd the law of sequence for the first terms, so, too, witlf the 
inner changes of an individual being. It is in the law of 
sequence of these changes that individuality ^consists : la loi du 
ckangeinent fait Vindividuality de ckaque substance particuliere 
(Lettre 4 Basnage). In the Discouns de mltaphysique^ where 
the concept of individual substance was first introduced, Leibniz 
compares the relation between substance and its changing 
conditions with the relation between the subject and predi¬ 
cate of a logical judgment: as in a logical judgment it must 
be possible to find the predicate contained in the subject, as 
soon as we have a thorough knowledge of the latter, so h^ 
who knows the nature of the particular individual will, from 
this knowledge, be able to deduce all its changing conditions. 
These changes are continuous, for the ground of any one 
change is always to be fdhnd in the change which* preceded it. 
Every one of these substances is, therefore, a little world in 
itself, develo^ng itself from its own impulse and having an 
inner life of its own. Only by a miracle can such an individual 
substance arise or pass away, and every substance has its owp 
inner law, differing from that of other substances. 

If we ask why that which really exists (substance) milst b^ 
individual, Leibniz replies: because only unities, individual 
beings, can exist He finds fault with the Cartesians, because 
they not only attributed absolute reality to motion, but also 
extension, which they regarded as substance. As far back 
as the notes on Spinoza’s Eihica, we fiijd him writing: “ It 
is not certain that bodies are substances; it is different with 
souls.” These words show the directfon in which his thought 
was running. In his later works we constantly n*et, under a 
great variety of forms, with the following train of thought: 
extension presujiposes something which is extended, i.e. several 
times repeated. Extension means manifoldness, combination, 
^gregation. But the nature «f a combination depends on its 
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component parts. It is not the aggregation which possesses 
reality, but the unite of which it is made up. then, there 
were no absolutely simple substances, there would be rfo reality. 
The assumption of the reality of extended matter, moreover, 
involves the difficulty that—according to the law of con^uity 
—it can be divided ad infinitum. True unities cannot there¬ 
fore be material, extended ; if, on the other hand, there were no 
such absolute unities in existence, matter would be piere appear¬ 
ance*' without any real significance. Only the absolutely siipple 
and indivisible can be substance, and this cannot be material. 

Before we ask,what Substance then is, we must call atten¬ 
tion to one other important definition. Leibniz started from 
the fundamental assumptions of physical science. Of these 
he regarded the principle of the conservation of force as the 
most important. This he considered to be the foundation of the 
laws of Nature {fundamentum naturae leguni). This foundation 
of the laws of Nature can only, Leibniz thinks (see especially 
De ipsa natura, Erdmann’s edition, p. 155), be explained by a 
^teleological argument: It is necessary that the same amount 
of force be always preserved in the world ; but the ground of 
this necessity is that divine wisdom and order rules in the 
world; the first principle or the first sufficient ground of 
mechanism is a final cause, a tele6logical principle. In a 
short treatise directed against the physicist Papin {De legibus' 
naturae^ Duten’s edition, iii. p. 255), Leibniz expresseis this in 
the following manner: Cause and effect must always corre¬ 
spond with one another; they must be equivalent. If there 
were .more in the effect than in the cause, we should get 
\ pe^etuum mobile; if there were less in the effect than in 
the cause, the same cause could never again be produced. 
Nature would be in a state of constant retrogression, perfection 
would decliife. Both of these alternatives are opposed to the 
divine wisdom and immutability. If, then, the two other 
possibilities being ruled out, there is equivalence in Nature 
between cause and effect, this, according to Leibniz, cannot 
be based on purely maHiematical or mechanical grounds, but 
must be teleologically explained.^® 

The law, according to which the single individual beings, 
who are the tru£ realities, develop their chang'es of condition, 
is, for Leibniz, a law according to which they progress to 
more perfect, not^ merdy to ne'tt, conditions, llie relation of 
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cause to effect, that is to say, is here identical with the relation 
of means to an end. Existence, in its innermost essence, is so 
planned Hhat the ourely mechanical laws work towards that 
which is required oy the laws of justice and love. In the 
indwqping law {lex insita) peculiar to the nature of each*, 
individual, both kinds of laws are, with respect to this in¬ 
dividual, united. Leibniz is, as we see, so full of the principle 
of the cons^ation of force that he overlooks the fact that, 
telqplogically, the point is, riot that the same amount of force 
should be preserved, but that it should be preserved in a 
form favourable and serviceable to the existence of life and 
to its continuous development. The importance of this con¬ 
sideration, however, has only become clear in the light of 
modern investigations. Although Leibniz thus gives a teleo¬ 
logical foundation to the mechanical connection of Nature, yet 
it is not his intention to reintroduce final causes or to allow 
an explanation of natural phenomena by means of an appeal 
to inner powers or adaptability to ends. In dealing with 
particulars, our procedure must be strictly mechanical; only o^ 
mechanism as a totality, or rather of the first principles of 
mechanism, is it evident that they can only be understood when 
considered teleologically. The mechanical interconnection of ‘ 
Nature is the fact fronf which Leibniz’ whole philosophy— 
no less than that of Hobbes and Spinoza—proceeds. 

The tecHhical name for the absolute individual which 
Leibniz considers to be the true reality is “monad.” This 
Greek word means unity, and thus denotes the being on i^ 
formal side only. If we ask what this individual unity, with 
its inner conditions developing according to a definite law, 
really is, Leibniz answers we must think of it as analogous 
with our own souls. In the Discours this is not distinctly 
said. But in the subsequent correspondence with •Arnauld we 
find the following passage; “ The substantial unity presuppose* 
a complete {accompli)^ indivisible and, by natural means, im¬ 
perishable being, since its concept includes everything it may 
encounter. Noting of this kind \i to be found in figure 
or motion .. . but only in a soul or a substantial forfn similar to 
that which we call an ‘I’” (Letter to Arnauld, Nov. 1686). 
Thus objective * analysis is here completed bjf a subjective 
analysis. We find in ourselves, by means of self-observation, 
inner conditions (sensations, fiSelings, thoughts) which change, 
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and an impulse or desire which causes us to pass over from 
one condition to another. By means of this ^ subjective 
analysis we must make clear to ourselves, ?>y'^ way of 
analogy, the nature of the monads. Our soul is only a single 
imonad, but we have no reason for believing that we ^tand 
alone in Nature. On the contrary, according to the law of 
continuity, by which all leaps in Nature are excluded, we are 
obliged to believe that there are infinitely manj^, degrees of 
tharkind of existence which we know through ourselves : Qest 
partout et ton jours la mime chose^ aux degris de perfectim prks. 
The law of analogy bids us do allegiance everywhere to the 
principle: " just as with us ” {tout comme ici The law of 
analogy, according to which we conceive all other existence as 
differing in degree only from our own is, for Leibniz, only a 
special form of the law of continuity and, like it, originates 
in the principle of sufficient reason. If we assume no such 
general animation, in lower and higher degrees, it becomes 
altogether incomprehensible how sensation and consciousness 
gan arise. Just as the origin of motion was inexplicable to 
the Cartesians, because they did not go back to force, so also 
the origin of consciousness was to them a riddle, because they 
took no account of the more obscure grades and forms of 
psychical life, of the impulses and Efforts which only awake 
to clear consciousness in the higher grades of life. We are 
conscious in ourselves of a constant change between clearly 
conscious and dark and unconscious conditions. In analogy 
with this, we must conceive monads in all degrees of clearness 
and darkness. There arc sleeping, dreaming, and more or less 
Vaking monads. The identity of Nature leads us to this 
assumption. For that part of matter which forms human 
bodies cannot be the only one which is gifted with the faculty 
of sensation«and will. There must be something analogous to 
lihis (whether we call it soul or not) in the lower stages. In _ 
a letter, dated May 4,1704, Leibniz calls this application of 
analogy, mon grand prindpe des choses natureUes. 

Leibniz consciously h:akes the same route as that which 
had been unconsciously taken by all mythologies and older 
speculative sjrstems to arrive at the assumption that the 
spiritual rules *in'''existence. He points out, with perfect clears 
ness, the point at which all metaphysical ihealism arises. And 
here, too, he is gnided by the presupposition of the complete 
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intelligibility of existence. From this assumption there follows 
the continuity of all existence, and the ai^ogy of all natures 
with ourio\^. 

But this point fin the development of his thought was a 
turning-point for Leibniz. Guided by the endeavour to find^ 
that which has real existence in material phenomena, he builds 
his philosophy on an analysis of the latter. But now that he 
has become convinced that only beings having representations, 
in differing^ degrees of darkness and clearness, really Ixist, 
malter becomes, for him, mere appearance. The seeming 
existence of bodies is a sense-phenomenon. The senses, how¬ 
ever, do not deceive us here, any more than tKey deceive us when 
we think the sun moves round the; earth. Phenomena are 
real in so far as they are bound together in a regular connection, 
and as a law determines their order of sequence. This law is 
the mark of that which is reality for us. It does not, however, 
oblige us to assume that anything else exists except monads 
and their representations. At this point Leibniz might have 
entered upon an entirely new line of thought, ?>. an examina¬ 
tion into whether, from the purely subjective •standpoint, from 
the assumption that the world only exists in the form of 
representations, we should arrive at the same results as are 
given by the objective method which he had hitherto followed. 
Upon this new path Leibniz did not*enter, and when, in his 
old age, he *heard of Berkeley’s attempt in this direction, 
it seemed to him utterly paradoxical (see the letter of the 
15th March 1715, to des Bosses). It is evident that Leibniz 
never clearly realised how great a difference there is betwee\i 
appearance of something and appearance for some one. • Both 
these relations may be contained in the concept “ phenome¬ 
non”; Leibniz begins with the former and ends with the 
latter. And only after he had established th(% concept of 
substance as force and individual unity, did he find—in accord¬ 
ance with the law of analogy—^that its essence consists in 
representative activity. But since this fast assumption forms 
the final point of his thought-sequence we can understand 
how it was that he did not deduce all its cojisequences.'^^ 
Leibniz continued to consider material phenomena as the 
expression of an objective order of things. In* virtue of the 
law of continuity everything in the material world is in re¬ 
ciprocal action ; modification qf one part of «the world extends 
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to all parts. And from this it is concluded that each monad, 
in a darker or clearer manner, represents the entire universe, as 
every point of the physical universe feels evei^tfcing that 
happens in the whole universe. This doctrine of a multiplicity 
of monads it is, which shows that Leibniz did not fipllow 
the purely subjective course, for, in that case, he woulcT have 
had to deal with a single monad and its representation 
only. The assumption of a consciousness other than my own 
alre^y presupposes the application of the conclusion from 
analogy on which Leibniz founds his metaphysical idealism.' 

Leibniz looked upon the discovery of ^mall organisms 
made by Swammerdam, Leeuwenhook, and other investigators, 
by means of the microscope, as an empirical confirmation of 
his hypothesis that in all apparently dead masses, force, life, and 
soul exist Here was a world of infinitesimally small beings 
revealed to him within the sphere of organic life, and he had 
himself helped to disclose the world of infinitely small quanti¬ 
ties, as also in his philosophy he had asserted that behind 
seemingly homogeneous masses, true reality, consisting of in¬ 
dividual beings With a nature akin to our own, is to be found. 
Arising and passing away, birth and death were for him 
nothing but phenomena, expressions of contractions or ex¬ 
pansions, dar^kenings or illuminations going on in the monads. 
Absolute gulfs and differences (no less than homogeneous 
masses) vanished as he became increasingly convinced of the 
endless individual nuances of life. Leibniz alludes with evident 
satisfaction in all his subsequent expositions to the labours 
efif his great contemporaries,—the natural philosophers above- 
flientibned. 

On account of his concept of monads, Leibniz appears to 
stand in sharp antithesis to Spinoza. For the latter, there was 
only one single substance, and all individuals were related to it 
dfi waves to the sea. For Leibniz, true reality is a manifold 
of individual forces, each active according to its indwelling 
law, so that they all develop their effects out of their own 
original character. Leibniz himself often accentuated this 
contrast,—n^ost clearly in a letter to Bourguet (December 1714). 
“ I am at a loss to undei^tand how they can deduce Spinozisni 
from my doctrine. It is precisely by tha monads that 
Spinozism is undone. For there are jus^" as many true sub¬ 
stances as ... the^e are monads 0 while, according to Spinoza, 
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there is only one single substance. He would be right if 
there were no monads; then everything ^except God would 
be transi|ory and would be resolved into simple modifications.” 
Thus Leibniz and Spinoza proceed from the same fundamental 
conc^t of substance. All determinations and conditions 
of suDStance must proceed from its own inner nature, and 
cannot be due to any external influence. Leibniz maintains 
this with regard to each of his monads as emphatically as 
Spinoza maintained it with regard to his one and l)nly 
sut^nce. The difficulty of this concept of absolute substance 
for Spinoza, lay^in explaining how the multiplicity of the 
attributes and of individual beings is to be understood through 
the assumption of one single substancp. The difficulty of the 
same concept for Leibniz lay in the explanation of the agree¬ 
ment between the states of the different monads, if each of 
these is only determined from within, and if none of them, to 
employ Leibniz’ own metaphor, have holes, windows, or doors 
through which anything from outside can enter in. And, for 
Leibniz, there was the additional difficulty of reconciling the 
doctrine of monads with his theological presupjJbsitions. 

Leibniz believed that both these difficulties were solved 
by one single thought. That the conditions of the different 
monads should be found* to be in harmony with pne another, 
he takes as a matter of fact: there exists universal harmony 
or universal accord between all the beings in the world. It is 
evident that he here, as already hinted, proceeds from the per¬ 
ception of the general reciprocal action in the physical world, 
and from the empirical view—which, however, is supported by^ 
the conclusion from analogy—that the perceptions anc? re-* 
presentations of the separate individuals are so harmonious that 
a picture of the world can be constructed which, in its leading 
features, is common to all. But since true reality consists entirely 
of a multiplicity of self-dependent and independent beings which,^ 
as Leibniz says in a letter, must be considered little gods, 
because they have life in themselves, he *is therefore, he con¬ 
cludes, obliged to assume a common founder of this harmony. 
“God alone,” he says in the Discours (§ 32), “brings about 
the union or interconnection of substances, and through Him 
alone do the phenomena of one man coincide tand agree with 
those of other men, ssi that our representations acquire reality.” 
God, has, from the beginning, so« created the individual monads. 
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that the one takes account of the other; tWsWf tltfough 

from their common origin. They procew^ 
an emanation or fulguration, as individuafciisation^ o| 
di’idne power, just as each single thought of cfiS^rs is an em^ 
of the force of our mind. God perceives IT'^o/thise 
infinitely many different points of view, and 
different points of view He actualised, at the creW® individual 
world, in a single substance. The states of the'^“.* p^j. 
moHads correspond with one another as the cllfferS®? r 
spectives of a town, which we get from different points 
are in inner agreement with one another ^Discours^ § -atotf^*^® 
Thus both the spontaneity and the conformity of the nionj^^ 
find their explanation ip this, that the divine power and v 
divine thought constitutes their innermost essence, 
harmony exists from the beginning; it is “pre-established 
Each one of them is a particular concentration of the univerl ^ 
that God’s creating thought perceived; it is a universe S 
miniature and the universe consists of such concentrations 
Leibniz is a metaphysical Copernicus; he shows that th^, 
*world may be ^regarded from very many more points of vie’ 
than is generally conceived; and that, in and for itsel: 
one point of view has as much authorisation and validity asrjg 
another, llhe world, for him, is not something which HesV^g 
outside of, or between, individuals, but consists precisely of 
these individuals. ^ 

Leibniz thus transfers the whole problem to the thought 
of the creating Divinity. From philosophy he passes over to 
Geology. This, however, does not relieve him from diffi- 
' culti^s; for how does a world, which may be regarded from 
infinitely many points of view, arise in the divine thoughts or 
in the divine imagination ? And these possible points of view 
are no mere lifeless pictures in the divine imagination; for as 
^ Leibniz constantly asserts all possibility to be a little actuality, 
a dawning reality, so here, too, he assumes an original impulse 
or desire after existence {indimtio ad mstendum, exigentia 
existmdi ); the possibilities seek to press on to more complete 
reality, wWch, however, is only granted to those who fit in 
best in an harmonious world-system. This is a mythological 
prelude, which <decides the struggle for existence before actual; 
existence begins, in mxler that the latter tsan be an harmonious 
unfolding of thii inner germ,,of every creature. We shsdl 
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return to this point in our discussion of the Tklodkle. It is 
decidedly prejudicial to the clearness and significance of the 
Leibniziai| philosophy that, from beginning to end, theo¬ 
logical points of <|iew play so large a part in it. It by 
no means furthers the solution of problems to clothe them in 
theolc^cal form. A certain sentiment of piety causes us to 
cease our questionings and objections sooner than we otherwise 
should do, but such a cessation is no solution. It is easily seen 
that, in the flbrm in which Leibniz presented it, the problert is 
insoluble. If the monads are absolute substances they cannot 
have been produced. Only the appeal to a supernatural crea¬ 
tion conceals this evident self-contradiction. * As Leibniz ex¬ 
cluded real reciprocal action from the monads, on account of 
his concept of substance, so he ought, in consistency, to have 
denied their origin in a substance different from themselves. 
Malebranche has here found the right solution; God cannot 
create gods ! The difference between Leibniz and Spinoza— 
if we neglect this evident self-contradiction—practically falls 
away, since the creation of the monads is not assigned once 
for all to any one point in time, but goes on* continuously; * 
the emanation or fulguration of the monads proceeds unin¬ 
terruptedly {Discourse §§ 14, 32 ; Moncidologie^ § 47). Leibniz 
lays stress on the fact that it is the source, the efficient force, 
which thus flows uninterruptedly from God into the monads; 
but Spinoza, tpo, explains the striving which moves every 
individual being to self-assertion as a particular revelation of 
the power which works in all individuals. Logically, Leibniz' 
philosophy only differs here from that of Spinoza in that, in* 
it, the individual beings are placed more in the foreground, 
while their common origin occupies the dark background 
(which only gets more light thrown upon it when Leibniz is 
seeking an alliance with theologians), while, witl^ Spinoza, 
individual beings are rather regarded as branches or ramifica- ^ 
tions of the infinite Being, who is his first and last thought 
The difference between the two systems *may be reduced to 
a difference similar to that which exist% according to Leibniz, 
between two views of the world, owing to its rota];jon. For 
both existence is a pyramid; Spinoza regards it from the 
apex and Leibni^ from the base.” As already .pointed out, it 
throws a slur on Leibniz' intelligence as well as on his char¬ 
acter that, in spite of this state things, he should so frequently 
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have protested against Spinoza in terms which more or less 
accuse him of heresy. 

Leibniz’ theory of the relation between souUai^ body is 
simply a logical result of his doctrine of( monads. What we 
call our body is a group of monads, each of which unfolds of 
itself, according to an indwelling law, and of its own/power, 
just as do our souls. From the state of one monad we can, 
in virtue of the universal harmony, infer the states of other 
maiads; this is popularly expressed by saying tliat one thing 
acts upon another. We say of the monad from whose states we 
can, by such an inference, deduce the states of the others that 
it acts. If the ?hternal development of the individual monads 
is checked, this is the ^ result of the darkness, of the chaotic 
condition of the elements within it. But since the nature of 
every monad, i,e. the degree of darkness or clearness, and the 
power to pass over into new states with which it is endowed, 
is, from the beginning, determined with regard to other 
monads, by the side of which it is placed in existence, so 
certain conditions of other monads correspond to these inner 
* hindrances, and are therefore popularly called their causes. 
When Leibniz wishes to express himself quite popularly, he 
uses the metaphor of two clocks set together once for all to 
describe the relation between soul, and body. In the same 
desire to accommodate himself to popular speech, he calls the 
body a composite substance. But this way of,speaking is too 
rude to express his real conception. For matter is, for him, 
only a phenomenon, a world of external multiplicity, the states 
' of which express to the senses the internal modifications of the 
‘ monads, which constitute true reality. According to Leibniz’ 
way of speaking a thing is “ expressed ” or “ represented ” by 
another, when the predicates of the two things stand in constant 
and reguljir relation to one another (Letter to Arnauld, October 
1687). That which is concentrated, bound together in a 
unity, within the monads, appears to the senses as an extended 
manifold. In a letter of 4th November 1696 (to the Electress 
of Hanover) Leibniz \^ites: “ Souls are unities; bodies, multi¬ 
plicities. Although unities are thus indivisible, yet they repre¬ 
sent the multiplicities, in much the same way as all lines from 
the periph^r>4 meet together in the centre. It is this union 
which constitutes the wonderful nature<?f consciousness, and it 
! is through thii^ too, that every soul is, as it were,, a world for 
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itself.” The stringency with which Leibniz, in agreement with 
Hobbes and Spino2a, asserted the mechanical interconnection 
of Nature^ nikde it impossible for him to retain the ordinary 
dualistic conceptionj According to his presuppositions and to 
his wlwle system, the identity hypothesis appeared to be the 
only pcBsibility. 

Leibniz has increased the difficulties to which this hypo¬ 
thesis is open by attributing absolute substantiality to the 
monads. Frdm the stamp of unity which tonsciousness belrs, 
he concludes, with dogmatic precipitancy, that a conscious being 
must be an absolute imperishable unity, which can receive 
nothing from without. Had he, instead of only conceiving 
the corporeal in analogy with the mental, at the safne time 
conceived the mental in analogy with the corporeal, he would 
have perceived the necessity for assuming that individual 
consciousness, in spite of its wonderful character of unity, 
stands in reciprocal action with the rest of existence, in 
virtue of the very law of continuity which he himself so 
strongly emphasises, but which he was only able to apply to 
each individual monad, and not to the reciprocal relation of 
the monads. Development for Leibniz means no more than 
unfolding. In his view the individual organism has, properly 
speaking, no genesis; it exists from the beginnings; its birth 
and growth only consist in its being relieved of its wrappings— 
in its dimensions being enlarged. Like so many other natural 
philosophers of his day, Leibniz subscribed to the so-called 
encasement theory (in which one germ is conceived as lying 
within the other throughout the sequence of generations). And 
in the same way, in the mental sphere, development admits*of 
no acquisition of fresh content, but only of a clarifying of the 
:K>ntent which was given—in a chaotic and obscure form 
:ertainly—at the beginning. Concentration cannot begin, 
according to Leibniz; new centres, new monads, cannot be 
brraed. Here he cuts the knots. Perhaps those contained 
n the problem of individuality can never be undone by our 
bought, but to cut them is certainly notfto undo them. 

But this summary procedure is, like the protests entered 
igainst Spinoza, only a result of the energy with which 
l^bni^ thought out the concept of individuality. * ,fn no other 
hinker does it occur with equal brilliancy and clearness. And 
he peculiar turn which he gave ta the concept cf substance by 
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applying it to the individual elements of existence (the monads) 
is characteristic o6 the transition from the seventeenth to the 
eighteenth century. In the place of mystical religiation, and 
subjection to the absolute powers, we no>^ have the free effort 
of each single individual after clearness, after the unfolding of 
its own nature. This is a revolution in the world of thought—- 
a prelude to the revolution in the external world. There is <me 
presupposition which Leibniz’ system has in common with 
the other great systems, i.e. that of the complete rationality of 
existence. The principle of sufficient reason is his guiding 
principle in his Jtheological speculation and in his monadology, 
as well as in his works on mathematics and natural science. He 
bequeathed this presupposition also to the new century, of 
which he was the typical forerunner. 

(r) Psychology and Theory of Knowledge 

It follows from the importance which attaches, for Leibniz, 
to the analogy from consciousness, as the foundation of his 
metaphysical idealism, that his real starting-point must be the 
same as Descartes, immediate self-inspection, inner ex¬ 
perience. This gives us the first term of the analogy. More¬ 
over Leibniz is quite clear that this is a starting-point for 
his thought, and has devoted great attention to it. The 
Nouveanx Essais are his most important work on this 
subject We cannot do justice to it on the polemical side 
until we come to discuss Locke’s theory of knowledge, against 
which it was directed. In this connection, however, it is im¬ 
portant as giving Leibniz’ own views on psychology and the 
theory of knowledge. Indeed it may be regarded as contain¬ 
ing a verification of Leibniz’ philosophical ideas in general; 
for he Explains in the introduction that he desires to set 
aside his doctrine of monads and to take up his position on a 
strictly empirical fpoting. 

The main question at starting is whether the soul is 
ori^nally blank-—like a tabula rasa. Leibniz had dis¬ 
cussed this question long before, in the Discours ^ 27). 
He then found this notion of an unwritten tablet to be &lse. 
It rests upon inexact observation. The small, dark motions 
of the soul are overlooked, and note taken only of that of 
which we are clearly conscious, which does not arise till later. 
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when outer experiences have for a long time exerted their 
influence. CJ^artesians and empiricists are tlike guilty of this 
mistake. ‘The less difference and contrast there is between 
our sensations, the less any one particular element becomes 
promiJl^nt in comparison with the remaining content of 
consciousness; the darker, in a word, conscious life is, the 
easier it is to overlook it More exact observation will be 
cautious in laying down limits. There are all possible graces 
of tijinsition between darkness and distinctness. The dark 
modifications within us, which never come to clear conscious¬ 
ness, Leibniz calls “ perceptions.” Even in these, a manifold 
is united in one single state. At this stage are the lowest 
beings (in Leibniz’ system; the monads of the lowest grade). 
The expression “consciousness” {sentimeni) is not used by 
Leibniz until sensation {perception) becomes clearer and is 
accompanied by memory. The highest stage of psychical life 
is that of voluntary attention {apperception)^ or reflection, which 
is directed towards the obscure perceptions. (These three 
grades are best described in the short treatise: p*rincipes de la • 
nature et de la grdce^ § 4 ; cf. Monadologie, § 14 seq,) But 
activity, spontaneity, develops itself at all stages. We are active 
even in our darkest states. Just as there is no writing-tablet 
which does not, in virtue of its nature, exert an iflfluence on 
that which is written, so our nature is preformed from the 
beginning. Involuntarily, instinctively, we use principles of 
which we can only later become aware. We reject that which 
is self-contradictory, even though we have never yet heard of, 
the principle of contradiction. There are practical as well, as ^ 
theoretical instincts. The impulse to self-preservation and the 
desire to help others work involuntarily. There is altogether 
much more in us than we know. Here, as in material Nature, 
small magnitudes underlie that which becomes cleir, and is 
given through the senses. No more than motion, can con- • 
sciousness arise suddenly, or out of nothing. • In accordance with 
the conservation of force (or properly speaking, according to 
the identity hypothesis as identical ^ith this conservation), 
Leibniz believes in the uninterrupted existence of l!he life of 
the soul; in states of consciousness or unconsciousness, dis¬ 
tinctness or darkne*ss. JThe apparent disappearance*of psychical 
life is merely a change to a darker and more elementary form. 
To the question whether thefb are innate * ideas, Leibniz 
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answers, that there are innate tendencies and dispositions, 
which unfold as Sbon as experience offers them^ an occasion, 
and which underlie all theoretical and practical ac6vity. As 
an example of the obscure elements whi^h we are so apt to 
overlook, he mentions the usually weak sensations (noj^ called 
common sensation) which correspond to the organic functions, 
and from time to time exercise influence on our condition. 
Oijr external senses are certainly more distinct but since the 
sense-qualities are very different from the motions of qiatter 
answering to them, Leibniz assumes that our sensations are 
only apparently isimple, being in reality just as composite as 
the corresponding motions. That which presents itself clearly 
to consciousness is, according to his view, always a combina¬ 
tion, presupposing more obscure elements, e,g^ the roar of 
the sea, in which the impressions of thousands of waves 
are united together into one single sensation. If we pay 
attention, we shall find that we are never without sensation. 
Our soul is continually active. We are always receiving 
D small sensatiqns, and these are constantly setting free our 
activity. We are never entirely indifferent; the opinion 
that there can be a state of indifference only expresses our 
inattention to small differences. Involuntarily we turn to 
the right oV to the left, even when no external reason for our 
choice exists. Our nature is always working within us 
towards the attainment of greater satisfaction (d se mettre 
mieux d son aise). Continually making itself felt is a certain 
f unrest, a lack of complete satisfaction, which drives us forward,— 
^ a spur which we usually only notice when the unrest amounts 
to pain. There are always small hindrances to overcome, and 
demands on our exertion of force are constantly being made. 
No feeling of pleasure is possible without such unrest, without 
minimal hindrances: this hidden spur remains even in joy, 
' inciting us to continual progress. It is only by means 
of these small sensations {petites perceptions') that the con¬ 
nection between the different periods in the life of one and 
the same individual becomes clear; for clearly conscious 
states of&n appear to be contradictory. And as they ex^ 
plain at once the difference and the connection between Uie 
states of onl ^d the same individual, s^, too, they explain the 
difference as well as the connection between different in- 
dividuds. EVen if it were ^rmissible to call the souLan 
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originally unwritten tablet, yet it must be owned that no two 
tablets are e^er exactly the same. If we take small nuances 
and diffeftnces into account we shall never, in the whole of 
Nature, find two thidgs exactly alike. There are no two leaves 
which^^e precisely similar, much less two men. Here, too, 
the belief in sameness arises from our ignorance. In the 
obscure sensations, however, of which the individual is not 
conscious, thj rest of existence reveals itself to him |nd 
deteianines him unknown to himself. By means of these 
sensations he is united with the rest of existence. And this 
union is not interrupted even in sleep. Between sleeping and 
waking there is only a difference of degree: the turning away 
of attention is a partial sleep. 

Psychology is much indebted to Leibniz on account of 
the attention he drew to the importance of infinitely small 
quantities. He disclosed a new world to self-inspection, in which, 
however, it feels the want of an instrument answering to the 
microscope in the sphere of external observation. He in¬ 
dicated points of view, too, which made it pof|^ible to assert* 
the continuity of the mental side of existence in a much 
higher degree than is permitted by the ordinary conception, 
or even than Leibniz himself believed, since his monads had 
no windows, and he thus*debarred them from uiTconsciously 
receiving influences from the rest of existence. The elements 
of existence (l 3 ie monads) are only distinguished from one 
another by the degree of distinctness or darkness of their inner 
states, and, in the same way, the states of one and the same^ 
individual are only distinguished by difference of degree. ,We^ 
notice here that we are entering upon the century of enlighten¬ 
ment All the necessary conditions are believed to be 
present—it is only light that is wanted : it was on this opti¬ 
mistic faith that Leibniz and his successors built * 

It must, however, be noticed that with regard to psychology • 
proper, Leibniz hints at a much deeper view of psychical life 
than that from which Rationalism and the age of enlighten¬ 
ment proceeds. In the first place, thi world has, for Leibniz, 
an infinite content, though given in an obscure forifl; a com¬ 
plete understanding of it is therefore impossible to a finite being. 
Moreover he places alongside of sensations and representa¬ 
tions, as an indepenoent element, the impulse and tendency 
tendance) to pass ove^ to new sensations. To this 
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extent he regards effort or will as the essence of man; more-" 
over it is an effoiifthat can never cease. His att[^tude towards 
the passions is somewhat vacillating. Sometimes fie regards 
them as confused thoughts—according lo which view they 
must fall away on sufficient enlightenment—sometijrfes he 
pronounces them different both from representations and from 
feelings of pleasure and pain, and declares them to be tendencies 
whi^h are excited by ideas and accompanied lj>y feelings of 
pain; and according to this view they are closely connected 
with the never-resting effort or will.^® Had Leibniz carried out 
this latter point, of view, he would have arrived at a more 
realistic conception of mental development than that which 
considers the latter to be exhausted by the concept of en¬ 
lightenment 

Self-inspection gives us, as we have seen, the first facts 
from which our thought proceeds, the first truths of fact. We 
possess the first necessary or a priori truths in identical judg¬ 
ments, i.e. those judgments of which the subject and predicate 
^an be shown tp be one and the same concept Common to the 
first truths of fact and the first a priori truths is their immediate 
relation,^—in the former of the understanding to its object, in 
the latter of the subject to the predicate. This immediate 
relation is,‘in both cases, the proof that we can arrive at 
nothing more certain. Leibniz had long ago arrived at this 
differentiation between a priori truths and trutiis of fact. We 
find him making this distinction as early as 1678 (in a letter 
^of 3rd January to Conring), where he demands that all a priori 
first principles should be reduced to identical judgments. He 
therefore divides axioms into identical and a priori. The im¬ 
portance of identical judgments consists in this—that when 
other judgments can be reduced to them, they invest them with 
their own Validity. Thus Leibniz demands that all our primary 
assumptions should be susceptible of proof in so far as th^ey 
are not identical. He sympathises here with Locke's criticism of 
"innate ideas," as far as he directs it against prejudice or 
convenience. But Locfte ought to have distinguished between 
necessaryand contingent truths. Even when a truth is 
" innate" in Leibniz' use of the word, it must, in his opinioni^ 
first be poiifte'd out; “ innate ” truths, iust* like, other truths, 
must be hamt. Enlightening the mind may be no easy task, 
and perfect cleadtiess is only to^'be found in identical judgments 
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Leibniz has rendered a great service to logic by laying down 
the principle^of identity, while the Aristotelian and scholastic 
logic had !iot got beyond the principle of contradiction. He 
sketched out a logics in which every judgment is formulated as 
a relation of identity, and thus anticipated a method which, in 
our time, has been adopted by the English logicians, Boole and 
Jevons. But this sketch was not published till 1840, and 
consequently exerted no influence. As the principle of 
identity in tne sphere of abstract thought, so, in the w!)rld 
of experience, the interconnection according to law required 
by the principle of sufficient reason is .the criterion of 
truth. And as Leibniz is the first to establish the prin> 
ciple of identity as a fundamental logical principle, so, 
too, he is the first to establish the causal principle as the 
special principle of relations given in matters of fact. He 
thus brings into prominence the principle that supports all 
real knowledge; and as he, at the same time, makes a sharp 
distinction between this and purely logical principles, he was 
on the verge of a more thorough-going discussion of its nature^ 
It must not be a principle of formal logic, nor must it be 
deduced from experience; and yet it is to be a principle of 
reason and valid for all relations of fact (and that in the super¬ 
natural, as well as the nallliral, world!). How is this possible ? 
This problem Leibniz left to his successors. He contented 
himself with singling it out, by means of analysis, from 
the confusion—partly with general logical and partly with 
particular physical principles—in which it had appeared among^ 
his predecessors. He never even made any clear distinction 
between ground and cause, and hence we find that this prin¬ 
ciple is to be a principle of reason and yet valid of relations 
of fact; and, in the last instance, that the laws of facts are 
regarded as witnessing to the divine reason, which is the 
author of the world.®® • 

Leibniz was occupied throughout his* life with planning 
a kind bf thought-alphabet {alphabetum cogitationum humana- 
rum)t which was to be formed by melbs of a thorough-going 
analysis of our knowledge, so that it should exhibit %e funda¬ 
mental concepts by which this is conditioned. By means 
of a suitable system of signs we should be erfabled at the 
same time to have a universal language, which should be for 
all poncepts what the mathematical language of signs is for 
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magnitudes. Thus it was to be at once a logic, an encyclo¬ 
paedia, and a grammar; a means both of focus^sing what is 
already known and of making new discoveries. Gradually, as 
the sharp distinction between a priori arid contingent truths 
dawned upon him, he limited his ars combinatoria or 
characteristica universalis to the sphere of the former. In 
spite of many attempts the plan was never carried out, prob¬ 
ably because he gradually came to see that, striptly speaking, 
sucn a general language of signs already presupposes- the 
completion of our knowledge. The plan, however, is char¬ 
acteristic of dogmatic philosophy. 

(^d) The Thiodiede 

As a thinker it was Leibniz’ task to lead out beyond, 
without interrupting, the mechanical conception of Nature He 
attempted to do this by proving that the forces active in 
mechanism are determined by ends, so that, regarded from 
fWithin, the whple graduated series of mechanical causes and 
effects is a graduated series of means and ends. The essence 
of the world, at every point, is a striving, a development, a 
progress. In this thought, which brought into harmony not 
only mechanism and teleology, but also the conditions of the 
different monads and souls and bodies, he believed he also pos¬ 
sessed a means to unite religion (positive as well as “ natural ”) 
with reason. It was his conviction that his philosophy 
^satisfied the claims which the most stringent orthodoxy could 
make. But, just at this time, the religious problem was being 
accentuated by a contemporary author, for whom Leibniz enter¬ 
tained the greatest respect. Pierre Bayle, as we have already 
mentioned, asserted a want of harmony between religion 
and reasoft, and found the doctrines of positive religion, 
‘in particular, in contradiction to reason. In so doing he 
laid especial stress? on the problem of evil, declaring the 
Manichsean doctrine of two world-principles, one good and 
one evil, to be far fhore in agreement with experience 
than the Orthodox doctrine, to which, however, he submitted 
in devout obedience. The Queen of Prussia, Leibniz’ gifted 
pupil, felt Sb* much disturbed by Bayle’s criticisms that 
she begged Leibniz to refute them. iP'or this task Leibniz 
believed himself Veil prepared. Ever since he first began to 
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write he had had in view the problem of a Theodicy, U. the 
problem of Jjiow the belief in the origin of the world in an all- 
powerful,•Sall-good, and all-wise being can be reconciled with 
the experience of the physical and moral evil there is in the 
worl(i!! Years ago he had planned a work on this subject. 
Bayle*s Riponse d un Provincial and the solicitations of the 
Queen induced him to write and publish his Essais de 
Thiodule sur la honti de Dieu, la liberti de Thomtne, et Vorinne 
du nial, whicn appeared in Amsterdam in 171 o. * 

In reply to Bayle’s assertion that the doctrines of religion 
are contrary to reason and yet must be .believed, Leibniz 
makes the distinction between that which is above reason and 
that which ft contrary to reason. This distinction is connected 
with his classification of truths into eternal truths (founded on 
the principle of identity) and truths of fact (which come under 
the principle of sufficient reason). Nothing which ought to be 
believed can conflict with the first kind of truths of reason. 
God’s existence, for instance, is only possible if the content of 
the concept of God, i.e. the qualities attributed ^o God, are not 
mutually contradictory. A thought may, however, be exalted 
above that which is learnt from experience, since the logical 
necessity of the interconnection of phenomena, which we 
discover by means of the principle of sufficieift reason, is 
always conditioned; the principles of natural science find their 
explanation, according to Leibniz, only in the thought of a 
providence, of a teleological principle. It is precisely the 
principle of contingent truths, i.e. the principle of sufficient^ 
reason, which leads us on beyond experience; since^ the 
harmony of the monads and the connection according to law 
of everything that happens can only be explained through an 
absolute Being, who has created the world by a reasonable 
choice. Every individual thing, every particular Ivent, is in 
itself accidental; so that we can arrive at no conclusion as to^ 
the series of grounds or causes, to no complete satisfaction of 
the principle of sufficient reason, unless we go back to a first 
cause, which is the cause of itself, ^hat the choice was a 
reasonable one is argued thus: besides the actually existing 
world, several others were possible; this one can therefore 
only have come mto^being because it is the ’bfest. But the 
' best world does not m^n a world without shadows or faults, 
but only one in which the deficiencies disappe&r in comparison 
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with the perfections. Every possible world consisting of 
finite beings must* present imperfections, since finite nature 
involves limitations and cannot therefore complefel;^^ embrace 
the divine nature. From limitation (metaphysical evil) arises 
suffering (physical evil), and sin (moral evil). Evil has tlfus, to 
a certain degree, its source in God : not in God’s will, hSwever, 
which wills the good always, but in God’s reason, in which 
representations of possible worlds dwell from eternity. God 
cresfted the reality, but not the possibilities. Tne source of 
evil is the imperfection which attaches to every possible world 
of limited beings^; through the divine creative choice, however, 
this imperfection is reduced to the smallest possible minimum, 
and made to serve as a means and foil to still greater perfection. 
Carried out in a more mythological form and with greater 
vividness of colouring, Leibniz’ conception was really the 
same as that of Jakob Boehme. And they are neither of them 
far from Bayle since (as Leibniz himself remarked) they assume, 
as he did, two principles ; only while they believe they can 
unite these in the nature of one and the same God, Bayle 
Ibund it necessary to assume two gods. According to Leibniz 
and Boehme the possibilities press to the front in the divine 
nature and struggle with one another—a prelude to the 
struggle in rctual existence. 

Bayle had asserted that the strength of the Manichaean 
doctrine lay in the witness of experience to the unhappiness and 
sin in the world, while an a priori consideration of the world 
would rather lead us to dwell on its fundamental unity. Leibniz 
lhad therefore to follow him into the sphere of experience. Fre- 
*^uently, indeed, he contents himself with the explanation that 
this must be the best possible world, or otherwise God would 
not have chosen it. He overlooks the objection which suggests 
itself (and Which was raised many years later by Schopenhauer, 
< Leibniz’ antipodes) that even if the world chosen is the best 
this does not prove^ it was good enough to be actualisedi 
The impulse to existence, the striving after realisation which 
Leibniz attributes to the eternal possibilities (as he can never 
think of possibilities as anything but minimal realities) may be 
evil I Leibniz must therefore attempt to show that the actual 
world is worthy of existence since a tholroug^ and com¬ 
prehensive view of it would reveal an ^erplus of light and 
perfection. He exhorts us not to consider one single part of the 
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world only, but to think of the whole. A tone, in and for 
itself discordant, may produce an excellent ^ffect in a musical 
ensemble.^ ©over a picture with the exception of one small 
patch, and this will |eem to be nothing but a senseless and con- 
fused%juxtaposition of colours; but, in the whole picture, it is 
a factctf in determining the general impression. A bitter 
ingredient in a dish increases the excellence of its flavour, 
while taken alone it would be tiisagreeable to the taste. How 
far then are iwe to extend our view ? Existence is infifiite, 
Leibhiz answers. We can, therefore, never arrive at the fore¬ 
thought, the end, which underlies all existence and whose 
realisation conditions it We know only a sftiall and transient 
part of the world,®^—perhaps just that part in which the most 
evil is to be found. Human ends and ideals ought not to be 
looked upon as the only or, in the last instance, the most 
important ones. God pursues ends which embrace the whole 
universe, in which there are certainly many other beings be¬ 
sides men to be found. And shall this great, infinite work be 
changed or recalled on account of our unhappiness and our 
sin? especially since everything is so interconnected thaf 
the historical development would have been quite different 
if e^. Tarquin’s crime or the betrayal of Judas had been 
averted. God has placed individual beings in thq world ; but 
they themselves are the cause of their actions ; He created the 
source, but not the stream. And although He knew what 
would stream forth from this source, yet He has created it 
because the world in which it exists is, on the whole, better 
than any other. Without Judas’ betrayal the atoning death* 
of the Saviour would not have taken place; there is, therefore* 
good reason for saying, in the words of the old hymn, “ O felix 
culpa 1 ” The reason why so many people have laid stress 
on the evil in the world is because it attracts«our atten¬ 
tion, while habit weakens our sense of the good which we^ 
enjoy. Hindrances and obstacles there must be, in order 
that our activity may be constantly excited anew, and that we 
should not become stupefied. Even tj^e blessed and the angels 
must encounter resistance if they are not to become ** stupid.” 
Although existence in itself is continuous and harmonious, yet 
it is expedient that apparent leaps, interruptions of the con< 
.nection, dissonances ^ould occur; they exercise thought and 
increase the beauty of the who]p. Leibniz ev^n tries to justify 
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the doctrine of eternal punishment: he believes in such a 
plenitude of light ^nd perfection in existence as a totality 
that even if the majority of men were subjected to eternal 
torment yet, in comparison with the infinity sum of nappiness, 
their pain would be infinitesimal!! Whether existence con¬ 
sidered as a totality makes progress in perfection, or whether 
the perfection which it possesses is only a variation in form of 
changing conditions, is a question which Leibniz does not de¬ 
cide^ But he has no doubt that the fundamental disposition 
of those who take a wide and intelligent view of existence will 
be joy at the beauty and perfection of things, and at their con¬ 
tinuous developnfent; a joy which is very different from the 
Stoics’ patience in the face of necessity. 

Leibniz unwittingly justifies Bayle far more than he in¬ 
tended to. Not only does he also, in a certain sense, assume 
two principles, but he is obliged to practically concede to 
Bayle that theological optimism is very difficult to maintain 
if we limit our considerations to experience. Leibniz’ appeal 
to the infinity of existence and the limitation of our knowledge 
^s practically a'*renunciation of proof: for how does he know 
anything about the aspect of things in other regions of the 
universe ? He appeals to faith; thus pronouncing the ques¬ 
tion insolul^le by way of reason. In a letter written at the 
same time as the Thiodiede (to Bourguet, printed in Gerhardt, 
iii. p. s 50 seq) he says too : “ We can only see aivery small part 
of the chain of things, and that part, moreover, which displays 
the most evil and which is therefore well suited to exercise 
<Dur faith and our love to God.” But the appeal from the 
«part§cular to the whole does not undo the knot; for it is just 
in Leibniz’ system, where body and soul are to be found at 
every point of existence, that it is impossible to justify the 
sacrifice 06 the individual to the whole. The suffering of 
, individual monads does not disappear because it increases the 
beauty of the world-picture formed by all the monads in com¬ 
bination. The indi\^dual monads might well complain at the 
part allotted to them, an^ say they would rather not be than be 
in hell—e^^n if this hell be indispensable as a kind of bass-tone 
in the great orchestra of existence. Leibniz’ own sense for 
the infinitely kittle, for individual differences, ought logically to 
have weaned him from theological optiitKwm. 
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. («) Philosophy of Law % 

Leibnfz’ ideas on ethics and the philosophy of law 
stand,in close conliection with his philosophy in general. 
His monadology culminates in the idea of existence as a 
" city 01 God,” in which the fundamental principle is that of 
justice, according to which all the forces which underlie 
mechanism w(jrk.‘ The teleological point of view is commoqi to 
his conception of the world and to his ethics. 

He finds the foundation both of ethics and of philosophy 
of law (both were included by him in the concept of natural 
right) in the immediate instinctive impulse towards happiness. 
Each separate feeling of pleasure corresponds to a progress, a 
“ perfection,” which consists either in an increase of power or 
in the attainment of greater harmony in that which is in¬ 
cluded under force. “ Perfection,” he says (in a small treatise 
“ On Blessedness,” one of the few works written in German 
which we have by him), " exhibits itself in power to work, as 
all being consists in a certain power, and the greater the power* 
the higher and freer is the being. Moreover in all force, the 
greater it is, the more it reveals itself as one in many and 
many in one, since the ^one rules many besides itself and 
represents many. Now unity in multiplicity is nothing else 
than harmony.”, Leibniz means by this that the feeling of 
pleasure is conditioned by the fulness and harmony of the 
forces which support life, whether we are conscious of these 
conditions or not. Happiness consists in a continual feeling « 
of pleasure. The condition necessaiy to the production* of« 
happiness is wisdom : enlightenment of the understanding and 
exercise of the will. But even the involuntary striving leads in 
this direction. Leibniz believes with Grotius—^thfj “incom¬ 
parable ” Grotius as he calls him—in an involuntary impulse , 
to further not only one’s own happiness but also that of other 
men. Love is joy at the happiness of Another, because we 
have made it our own; even disinterest|d love is only possible 
because other men’s happiness is, as it were, reflected upon 
oui^selves. Leibniz, following Aristotle, takes justice as the 
fundamental ethicaj virtue, which he defines as ^h^ charity of 
the wise {caritas sapie^is) : love selects the end, and wisdom 
knows how to find the right means and the rig^ht distribution. 
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Justice consists in giving every man his own, and in the right 

distribution of gooijs, both in the ordering of public affairs as well 
as in the lending of that which is at the disposal of individuals. 
Justice in this sense (as law-giving and distributive justice) 
rests on the principle that all men should be benefit^, and 
differs from law proper (Jus strictum), the aim of whi^ is to 
preserve peace in the community. (See the treatise, De 
rationibus juris et justitiae^ 1693.) 

r There is something prophetic in Leibniz* ^philosophy of 
law, in spite of the fact that to a certain extent he employs 
antique and scholastic elements. In establishing the general 
good or happiness as the end of law and of morality, he is the 
precursor of so-called “utilitarianism.” His ideas remind us 
of those of Cumberland, and he himself was agreeably surprised 
to meet in Shaftesbury—a contemporary younger than him¬ 
self—^with a line of thought akin to his own. 

Although Leibniz’ ethics and philosophy of law rest on 
a strictly psychological foundation, yet, in his opinion, they 
cannot dispense with theological sanctions. He agrees with 
** Grotius that 'Morality and law cannot be grounded in the 
arbitrary commandment of God. Like all highest principles 
and laws, however, the precepts of morality and law sprang 
originally from the divine thought,, and they are maintained 
through the divine will. In disinterested love, certainly, the 
striving after the individual’s own happiness Js accompanied 
by the striving after the happiness of other men. But this 
is only the case in exceptional natures (les Ames bien nies). 
Without the supposition of divine rewards and punishments in a 
** future life it could not be shown that the morally good and 
the most profitable are always coincident. Hence natural 
religion is necessary as a guarantee for morals; while, at the 
same time, it supplies the highest point of view of human 
morality and jurisprudence, since it extends our considerations 
to the divine law ruling throughout existence. 

In Leibniz* philosophy of law, as in his whole system, 
the fundamental thought of a harmony existing between in¬ 
dividual ibeings is prominent This was the thought which 
guided his investigations in all spheres, and which he bequeathed 
to the new pentury, of which his system is ip so many respects 
typical, so 



CHAPTER VII 
CHRISTIAN WOLFF 

What Leibi}iz had expressed in letters and treatises only 
accessible and intelligible to a few, Wolff expanded and 
systematised, broadly and superficially, in his voluminous 
works. His influence was very great, for he introduced 
“ rational thinking ” into wide circles, and brought the “ prin¬ 
ciple of sufficient reason ” to bear in all departments. While 
Leibniz wrote, for the most part, in French or Latin (although 
for some time he had intended writing his Thiodiye in German, ^ 
on account of the philosophical “ virginity ” of that language), 
Wolff used the German language, and partly created German 
philosophical terminology., A popular “ Wolffianigmus ” was 
an essential element in the German enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century. Many of the thoughts contained in the 
great systems of the seventeenth century found their way, 
through Wolff, to the educated public. Another group of 
ideas came, as we shall show in the following book, from 
England, through the movement started by John Locke. * 
Christian Wolff was born in Breslau in 1679; he 
studied mathematics and philosophy in addition to theology, 
and in 1706 became mathematical professor at Halle» although 
he lectured more particularly on philosophy. He was especi¬ 
ally influenced by the works of Descartes and Leibniz, and 
also, through Tschirnhausen, by Spinoza* whose theoiy of 
knowledge Tschirnhausen (without menyoning Spinoza's name) 
had further developed in his Medicina mentis. Wolff himself 
disliked to be considered a disciple of Leibniz, and he certainly 
modified Leibniz* • ideas in several ways; nevertheless the 
philosophy introduced him at the German universities, and 
whidi prevailed till Kant’s ti^e, was corre<^y named the 

2B 
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Leibniz-Wolffian philosophy. The innermost kernel of the 
Leibnizian train pf thought, his metaphysical idealism, the 
doctrine of monads, was, it is true, little suited ^o^a popular 
systematisation such as it received at Wolff’s h^ds. The 
tendency, however, to unite physical science with theology, by 
conceiving the world as a huge mechanism, designed ^o serve 
the divine ends, and brought into agreement with conscious 
life by means of a pre-established harmony, is always present 
iniWolff®® as in Leibniz. The world is conceived as a whole, 
consisting of individual beings and determined according to 
law, the final ground of which is God. And the logical basis 
of the whole sy^em is the principle of sufficient reason. 

It is interesting to see that Wolff was not only the 
populariser of the dogmatic philosophy, but also its con- 
summator. Leibniz took an important step when he estab¬ 
lished the principle of identity and the principle of sufficient 
ground as two separate principles, the former valid of all truths 
of reason, the latter of all truths of fact. Wolff seeks to de¬ 
duce the latter from the former. He attempts to make it self- 
* evident that Everything that happens has a ground or cause, 
and he considers Leibniz was mistaken in giving no proof of 
the “ principle of sufficient reason,” which yet in his, as in the 
other gre^t systems, occupied so cqpspicuous a place. Wolffs 
proof (see Vernilnftige Gedanken von Gott^ der Welt^ und der 
Seele des Menschen^ auch alien Dingen iiberhaupt, communicated 
to the lovers of truth by Christian Wolff, 1719, § 30) is as 
follows: “ Where there is no reason, there is nothing by which 
we can understand why a thing is, and it must therefore arise 
•- out of nothing. . . . But since it is impossible that anything can 
come out of nothing, everything that is must have its sufficient 
reason why it is.” It is easy to see that this proof moves in a 
circle; fur to say that something cannot arise out of nothing 
, is to say that everything has a reason or cause, and this it was 
which was to be proved. By means of this train of thought, 
howevar, Wolff effected a complete systematisation of dog¬ 
matism. All certainty, is reduced to the fundamental principle 
of contr^ic^on, and philosophy becomes a system of laws, all 
of which have a purely logical foundation. The princi|fie of 
contradiction contains, as must be carefully noted if we me to do 
Wolff no injustice, the guarantee of allvcmpirical beliefs, as also 
of all Inference. When I perceive something, I cannot, at the 
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same moment, ribt perceive it: every perception must satisfy 

this requirement. Wolff does not, by aqy means, wish to 
reduce all s&ence to formal logic. But he attempts to show 
that rational principles prevail everywhere. The reign of 
Rationalism had now begun. 

Wojff made use of this principle not only in his conception 
of the world but also in theology. Just as, from the principle 
of sufficient reason, he deduces principles of physical science, 
such as the iaws of inertia and continuity (Nature makes# no 
leaps,*or the transition from one state to another would other¬ 
wise be incomprehensible), so, too, he attempts to deduce from 
it not only the existence of God (the world must have 
its ground in that which has its ground in itself), but also 
the conditions to which every positive revelation must be 
subject There must be definite signs by which revelation can 
be distinguished from vain imagination and false pretences. 
Revelation cannot be contrary to God’s perfection, and must 
contain no contradictions. Although it is a miracle and, in so 
far, contrary to “ contingent ” truths (truths of fact), yet it must 
not be contrary to necessary truths: God dan cause the 
sun to stand still, but He cannot change the relation of the 
diameter to the circumference of the circle. And Wolff 
asserts that a world in which miracles rarely happpn is more 
perfect than one in which they occur frequently, for while 
miracles require power only, the order of Nature requires, in 
addition, a wisdom which concerns itself with the whole as 
such, and not merely with particulars. 

Wolff was himself a victim to the principle of sufficient * 
reason. The pietistic theologians of Halle considered the* 
rationalism he promulgated dangerous, and the storm broke 
when, in a university lecture, he eulogised the philosophy of the 
Chinese Confucius, on account of its elevated morals. It is 
said that in order to win over King Frederick William I., use • 
was made of Wolffs application of the principle of sufficient 
reason to human actions, it being represented to the soldier- 
king that, according to Wolffs doc^ine, if his grenadiers 
deserted they could not be called to account for *t. Wolff 
relates in his Autobiography how the King was shown a 
passage in the writings of his theological adversariep, where this 
conclusion was drawls from his determinism. In 1723 a 
n^al cabinet order was issued, ^lursuant to w^ich Wolff was 
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dismissed from office on account of his impidhs doctrines, and 
was condemned, “ f)n pain of the halter,” to quit his Majesty's 
dominions within forty-eight hours. He went ^tOy. Marburg, 
where he continued his activity till Frecjerick 11 .,^ who was 
himself one of his admirers, recalled him to Halle, where he 
was active till his death (1754). ^ 


BOOK IV 


ENGLISH 


EMPIRICAL PHILOSOPHY 




INTRODUCTION 

The great systems proceeded from the conviction that there 
was material and clearness of thought sufficient for the erection 
of structures'Which should take the place of the mediaeval 
conception of the world, overthrown by the inquiries of the 
Renaissance, and the birth of modern science. In a certain 
sense this confidence was not unfounded ; the new discoveries, 
methods, and principles had certainly thrown light on the 
direction in which men’s thoughts concerning some of the 
most important problems were to move in the future, and the 
seventeenth century is especially important as fiaving formu¬ 
lated, energetically and logically, the most important hypotheses 
touching the relation between mind and matter. The mere 
fact that several hypotheses were possible could not fail, 
however, to excite the attention of critical thinkers, and all 
the more beca&se, though the very thinkers who had erected 
those thought-structures with so much confidence and genius 
had discussed the nature of thought and its mode of working, 
yet they had only done so by way of introduction to their 
own particular systems. With dogmatic haste they hurfied* 
on from the examination of thought to seek for the solution 
of the riddle of existence. The significance of the classical 
English school in the history of philosophy lies i* the fact 
that it looked upon the examination of the development of, 
human knowledge, and the forms and presuppositions which it 
has at its disposal, as a separate problem. John Locke and 
his successors assured to the problem«of knowledge its inde¬ 
pendence over against the problem of existence,•by which 
it had been altogether overshadowed in the great systems. 
They put the theory of knowledge before metaphysics. If 
(following Kant) we Understand by dogmatism a movement 
which, without sufficient examination of the#conditions and 
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limits of our knowledge, uses our concepts lo investigate the 
nature of things,< while critical philosophy investigates the 
faculty of knowledge itself, before it proceeds' ta speculate 
concerning existence, then critical philosophy definitely begins 
with John Locke. Behind this purely philosophical antithesis 
between dogmatic and critical philosophy, however, lie( a more 
comprehensive, historical antithesis. Philosophical systems 
are not the only object of criticism; critjcal investigation 
attacks every authority, every existing power. We^ have 
already seen that the concept of substance in philosophy was 
analogous to absolute authority in political life, and now 
comes the age of emancipation, simultaneously with that of 
criticism. The process of which Leibniz’ monads are the 
symbol, ix. the elevation of the individual to independence, 
becomes obvious in the clearness and simplicity with which 
Locke instituted the great inquiry of thought into the autho¬ 
rities and traditions which ruled within the spheres of science, 
education, the State and the Church. Leibniz and Wolff 
affirmed and applied the principle of sufficient reason. John 
Tocke and hfs successors subjected all principles—finally even 
the principle of sufficient reason itself—to a thorough-going 
examination. 

Side by side with this enei^etic handling of the problem 
of knowledge we find a no less energetic examination of .the 
ethical problem. Ethics reached a more indeptendent position 
in the English school than was possible in the great systems, 
the real interest of which led far beyond the bounds of human 
life. And, owing to the empirical method employed by this 
'Schbol, the basis of philosophical ethics was now subjected to a 
more thorough examination. 


CHAPTER I 


JOHN LOCKE 

(a) Biography and C/taracteristics 

The first critiical philosopher was born in the same year as the 
greatest of the dogmatists. JOHN LoCKE was born on the 29th 
of April 1632, in the neighbourhood of Bristol. His father 
was an attorney ; which, however, did not prevent his taking 
part in the Civil War, as the captain of a company of horse on the 
Parliamentary side. The education which the young philoso¬ 
pher received from his father was of such a nature that he 
could make use of his personal recollections m writing his 
epoch-making essay on education. The point that the relation 
of obedience necessary in childhood should gradually merge 
into a free relation of friendship {Thoughts on Educfttion^ § 40) 
wa? suggested by the bringing up the author had himself 
enjoyed. His Experiences at school and at the university, on 
the other hand, are brought forward in his philosophy rather as 
examples of what to avoid. He was at Westminster for six 
years, where he learnt classics according to the strictly gram- ' 
matical method, and was tormented by having to commit t^Tsk^ 
to memory, and to compose Latin treatises on subjects which 
he did not understand. Physical science was not taught—only 
after , supper in summer a little geography. His* warnings 
against learning by rote and beginning with grammar in « 
teaching languages were thus suggested by his own school 
experiences. When (1652) he went to Oxford he found 
Puritanism and Scholasticism in the ^cendency. Locke felt 
himself unsatisfied with both of them. According lo his own 
subsequent account, he owed his philosophical awakening to 
the study of Descartes’ writings. Acquaintance with these 
was a great encouraf&ment to him, since he had hitherto 
attributed his small progress in scholastic philosophy to a lack 
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of philosophical ability. He also studied Gassendi and Hobbes, 
and they exercised^ great influence on his mental development 

At that time great tolerance was practised ^ Oxford. 
Freedom of thought was granted to all Protestants not only by 
John Owen, the Chancellor of the University, but also by Oliver 
Cromwell, the powerful Protector. This time left tPaces in 
Locke’s thought which persisted throughout his life."^ With the 
Restoration, the ecclesiastical Church came. once more into 
po'ii^er. Locke’s original intention was to enters the ministry, 
but his free “ broad - church ” views on Christianity now 
rendered this inipossible. In an essay of 1667 (afterwards 
enlarged to the famous Letter on Toleration^ 1685) he denied, to 
each and all, the right to force on others speculative opinions, 
and definite forms of worship. And in an essay entitled Error 
(which, like the above mentioned, is given in Fox Bourne’s 
excellent Life of Locke^ London, 1876) he says : “ For he that 
examines and, upon a fair examination, embraces an error for a 
truth, has done his duty more than he who embraces the pro> 
^ession of the truth (for the truths themselves he does not 
embrace) without having examined whether it be true or no.” 
He lays chief stress upon the ethical side of religion, and 
demands as few dogmas and ceremonies as possible. The 
ecclesiastical Church with its Thirty-Nine Articles and innumer¬ 
able ceremonies was thus closed to him. 

He now determined to become a doctdr, and studied 
medicine and chemistry. This laid the foundation of his 
friendship with Robert Boyle, the famous chemist, and with 
Sydenham, the no less famous physician. Locke’s philoso- 
*‘phi'cal endeavours are akin to those of his two friends. Boyle, 
who was six years older than Locke, championed the empirical 
method in chemistry against the alchemists and medical 
chemists ^ho had other than strictly scientific ends in view. 
» He was the first to show clearly what chemical analysis aims at, 
namely, the discovery of the elements of composite substances, 
i.e^ those components which are demonstrably unresolvable. 
He predicted that the number of elements would be found' to 
be much ki^er than was at that time believed, and he disputed 
the non-composite character of many substances which,, till 
then, had bceh taken for elements. Sydenham followed the 
empirical method in therapeutics, and a'S&knowledged tilie same 
principles as those which Locke had laid down in a small 
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treatise On Therapeutics^ in which stress was laid on the 
necessity of depending on observations ralher than axioms. 
Locke of^n accompanied Sydenham in his visits to his 
patients. ^ 

The healing art, however, was not destined to be Locke's 
calling ki Hfe. He made the acquaintance of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the famous politician under Charles II., and soon 
became associated with his family as the friend, secretary, doctor, 
and tqtor of ttvo generations. Locke’s political views (as ntay 
be seen from the small treatises written in his younger days) 
were as free-thinking as his views on religion. , His convictions 
led him to attach himself with ardour to the side of the 
Whigs, and he became involved in their fate. The downfall 
of Shaftesbury in 1672 brought with it that of Locke, who 
was obliged to give up the posts which Shaftesbury’s interest 
had procured for him. He spent the next few years travelling 
in France. His notes on his journeys are interesting histori¬ 
cally, and witness to his great powers of observation, and the 
attention which he devoted to all sides of life. Afterwards,, 
when his patron, having taken part in a conspiracy, had to 
flee to Holland, Locke believed that he was himself in danger 
in England and he too (1683) went to Holland, where a 
considerable number of Whig refugees gradually*assembled. 
He had to remain in concealment for some time, as the English 
Government ddlnanded his extradition. During these years 
he occupied himself with his writings, more especially with the 
Epistola de toUrantia (1685), which appeared several years 
later in English, and with his chief work On the Human ' 
Understanding. He was probably also busy at this time with* 
preparations for the Revolution. He was intimately associated 
with the Prince of Orange and his wife, and in 1689 he 
returned to England with the Princess. * 

Locke did not forget philosophy for politics, nor politics » 
for philosophy. Early in 1690 appeared, his chief work, the 
Essay on Human Understandings ond of the most remarkable 
and pregnant works in the history of philosophy. It has its 
roots far back in Locke’s mental evolution. He recounts in 
the preface that the work owes its existence to a discussion in 
which he and sevefal of his friends had engaged. * Since they 
had not been able to solve the problems which they had pro¬ 
posed to themselves, it occurred*to him that it*might perhaps 
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first be “necessary to examine our own abilities, and see what 
objects our undefstandings were, or were not, fitted to deal 
with.” In a copy of Locke’s essay, which is in the ^possession 
of the British Museum, James Tyrell, Xocke’s mend, has 
written: “ I remember myself being one of those that met 
there when the discourse began about the principles of 
morality and of revealed religion.” Thus it was a discussion 
on ethical and moral questions which led to the closer 
^n^testigation of knowledge. The first beginning was. made 
in the winter of 1670-71. Locke occupied himself again 
with this work during his stay in France and his banishment 
in Holland, and he completed it in 1687. The following year 
it was printed in an abridged form in the Butch journal 
Bibliotkeque universelle^^kWA in 1690 a complete edition in English 
appeared. It consists of four books: the first criticises the 
doctrine of innate ideas and principles; the second shows that 
all ideas are gained from experience, and resolves composite 
ideas into their constituent elements, in order that unity may 
Jt)e more easily attained; the third examines the influence of 
speech on thought, disputes the scholastic philosophy of terms, 
and emphatically asserts that generic concepts must not be 
supposed, without further inquiry, to be valid of Nature also; 
the fourth distinguishes between® the different kinds of 
knowledge, and defines the limits of knowledge. Thus the 
theory of knowledge proper is contained in the fourth book. 
This and the second book (on the empirical origin of ideas) 
appear to have been written first; the first (the criticism of 
• innate ideas) and the third (on speech) were added later. 

^ Under King William, Locke had no small influence. He 
was on intimate terms with the King and several of the leading 
men. He filled various posts in which he exerted himself on 
behalf of the freedom of the press, tolerance, rational currency, 
' trade laws, and the improvement of the poor-law system. In 
his Two Treatises 0^ Government, which appeared in 1690, he 
confesses that, in addition to theoretical aims, he has also 
attempted a defence of the Revolution which had brought about 
the new order of things. Among his other writings (besides 
the Thoughts on Education, 1692) his work on The ReasonabU- 
ness of ChrisHanity as delivered in Scripture'^ mention. 
In his conception of Christianity Locke ^ maintains, with much 
emphasis, that the faith of thet< oldest Church is contained. in 
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the sentence, “ Jelus is the Messiah.” He regards Christianity 
a$ the gospel of love j he would not have gien plagued with 
.i^^incomprehen^ble dogmas (of the Trinity, the Atonement, and 
Eternal Ainishment) but would rather extend tlie law of 
hiature and Reason,'since it is this which shows how men can 
win eteijial blessedness. He considered himself a believing 
Christian, and his letters, as well as his life, witness to religious 
inwardness. He read.the Bible diligently, and, during his last 
; years, was oc<jupied with a commentary on the Epistle to |he 
CorintUians. He felt most drawn, however, to those forms of 
Christianity which contained the least dogmatism and hierarchy. 
During his stay in Holland he lived for some time with a 
Quaker, with whom he contracted an intimate friendship. 
Afterwards, when in London, he accompanied King William 
when he went incognito to a meeting of the Quakers, in order 
to become acquainted with the sect To an English Quakeress 
Locke wrote, that as women had been the first to see the 
risen Saviour, so perhaps now it is by women that the resurrec¬ 
tion of the spirit of love must be proclaimed. He was the 
object of violent attacks from the theologians, cind since the* 
root of his theology was discovered to lie in his philosophy, 
this, too, was sharply attacked, especially by Stillingflcet, the 
Bishop of Worcester, whom Locke several times ^swered at 
great length. This was the last duel between scholastic and 
modem philosophy. The displeasure at Locke’s theological 
standpoint was increased by the fact that it approximated so 
closely to that of the Deists that a work such as John Toland’s 
Christianity not Mysterious^ which appeared in 1696, and which ^ 
was publicly burnt at Dublin in the following year, seemed* 
only to be its natural outcome. Since Locke’s works were 
read by the undergraduates also, the heads of colleges at 
Oxford decided that Locke’s Essay should not be rccsgnised at 
the University. When Locke heard of this he remarked that , 
though there may be people who put on blinkers or hide their 
heads, yet not every one would be* content to dispense with 
the use of their eyes—and history h^ proved him to have 
been right « 

Locke, who was never married, spent his last years in the 
house of Sir Francis Masham, at Oates, near Loqdon. Lady 
Masham was the daugllter of Cudworth, the Cambridge philo- 
soldier, and was a highly g^ftec^ woman, Afte/ suffering from 
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asthma for several years, he died there in«1704. A gentle 
disposition, great ^love to his friends, an honest seeking after 
truth, and a firm faith in the importance of Impersonal and^, 
political freedom, are the traits most remarkable ii# Locke, as 
we know him from his books and letters.*^ The words which 
he wrote the year before his death to a young friend, after¬ 
wards the Deistic writer Anthony Collins, are characteristic: 

“ To love truth for truth’s sake is the prpcipal part of human 
perfection in this world, and the seed-plot of all ^ther virtues.” 


. {V) The Origin of Ideas 

Since Locke’s intention is to call hum^n knowledge 
to account, his first task is to investigate the origin of the 
ideas with which it operates. Under “ idea ” he understands 
everything of which we can think. This task would be super¬ 
fluous if there were innate ideas in the literal sense of the word, 
and it is against this view that he first directs his criticism. 
Men have thought, says Locke, that the idea of God is such an 
•*innate idea ; Vhe most fundamental logical and moral principles 
have likewise been thought to be innate. Such propositions 
as: Everything is what it is, and We ought to do unto others 
as we would they should do unto ,us, are conceived to be in¬ 
dwelling in the human consciousness from the beginning. But, 
in that case, they must be the very first ideas which are 
present in consciousness. A man can easily convince himself 
that this is not the case by examining children, idiots, savages, 
and illiterate men. The consciousness of such beings contains 
‘Only particular, definite, and concrete ideas and perceptions; no 
general principles. Moreover experience shows us individuals 
and tribes without any idea of God at all, and without any 
moral ideas, properly so-called. If innateness is deduced 
from the fact that such ideas and principles are understood and 
accepted as soon as they are made clear to consciousness, this 
is an unwarrantable conclusion. What has to be pointed out 
and made clear is not ij^nate but must be acquired. There is, 
of coursq, an original capacity of learning, and we rightly 
speak of natural laws or principles, since there are opinions 
at which n^en arrive by the natural use of experience and 
of their capacity of thought. Amongr' such Locke reckcms, 
in addition tq logical and .mathematical truths, the most 
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important religious and moral opinions. A natural law, he 
emphatically asserts, is, however, by no meaps the same as an 
innate law. CThe doctrine of innate ideas arises for the most 
pai^ fromlindolence ; from the wish to evade setting about an 
examination of the fievelopment of ideas. 

This polemic seems to have been more especially directed 
against tho scholastic philosophers, the Cambridge Platonists, 
and Herbert of Cherbury ; the latter is the only representative 
of the theory^of*** innate ideas” mentioned byname. Lc<:ke 
can HSrdly have been aiming directly at Descartes. More¬ 
over the stricter explanation of the inappropriate expression 

. " innate ” which Descartes gives, sets him beyond the reach of 
Locke’s criticism. Locke himself used an expression which 
gave rise to misunderstandings, namely the old metaphor of 
consciousness as an unwritten sheet {tabula rasa). He did not 
(as has often been believed) mean by this to dispute that 
original faculties of the soul precede experience. It is an 
unfortunate property of philosophical catchwords that they 
suggest ideas which are far too clumsy. Even after this 
emendation of the Lockian doctrine, Leibniz’ criticism still holds'* 
good, viz. that Locke overlooks sometimes the significance of 
the obscure, more or less unconscious elements, sometimes the 
involuntary, spontaneous qjanner in which original ^inclinations 
make themselves felt. Even the moment of activity, which 
Locke acknowledges in the formation of certain ideas, was 
reduced and finally annulled by some of his followers. 

Locke’s own answer to the problem rests upon the 
doctrine that all ideas—by which he understands the whole ' 
content of consciousness—spring from experience, partly ix'orrT' 
outer experience (sensation), and partly from inner experience 
(reflection). Outer experience arises when a stimulus or 
motion of any part of the body excites a perception in the soul. 
Inner experience arises because the soul also receives the , 
impression of the activity which {e.g. in memory and com¬ 
parison) is unfolded in the elaboration of ’the ideas given in 
outer experience. By means of ” reflection,” then, we perceive 
Our own states and activities, and by means of “ sensation ” the 
effects of other things. In all such immediate conception or 
perception of other things, consciousness is, for ith,e most part, 
entirely passive. Stillket is only the simplest ideas which arise 
Jby means of such immediate an j passive perception. 
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The simple ideas 'vmich arise by way of'outer experience 
need no more resemble the qualities of the things which 
produce them than the word resembles the idea. •Only the so-^ 
called primary qualities, density, extension, figure alld motion 
cannot be separated from external things; the secondary 
qualities, such as colour, taste, smell, etc., correspond cply with 
the capacity which things possess, in virtue of thteir primary 
qualities, of exciting certain ideas in us. , Locke seems to have 
adapted the terms “ primary ” and “ secondary ’^qualities from 
Robert Boyle ; the doctrine itself, the authorship of which has 
been so often ascribed to Locke, originates, as we have seen, 
in Galilei, Hobises, and Descartes. Locke does not inquire 
more closely into the problem here presented .by the great 
difference existing between the outer cause and the inner 
effect. 


Simple ideas are the material of consciousness, and are 
elaborated by the latter in different ways. The activity of 
consciousness displays itself firstly in the formation of complex 
ideas through the combination of simple ideas, secondly in the 
formation of Meas of relations^ since it brings simple ideas into 
a certain reciprocal conjunction, and thirdly in the formation of 
abstract ideas^ since it separates simple ideas from others with 
which they were actually presented... All ideas which do not 
spring from immediate impressions—however exalted and 
significant they may be—have arisen by means- of the synthe- 
tising, uniting, and abstracting activity of consciousness, and 
are based on immediate perception. Of these three kinds of 
derived ideas the first tw'o are the most interesting. They are 
•forhied, moreover, by the help of abstraction. 

Among complex ideas belong modes like space and time. 
In the formation of the idea of space we depend on the senses 
of sight ind touch. We also make use of abstraction here, 
since we distinguish between space and solidity—^a distinction 
which is about as clear as that between the bushel and the 
com. We form the idea, of time by the help of our inner 
sense, which shows us ^ succession of ideas. And since, as we 
know, our. capacity of imagining the extension of space and 
time always remains the same, however many additions we 
may have made, Uiis gives us the idea of immensity. Among 
the concepts of qualities must be recke^ied the ideas of power 
and motion, aa, also all ideas ,of composite colours, forms, etc, 
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and, within the s!t>here of the inner i^e, ideas of perception, 
memory, thought, attention, etc. , 

While cdhcepts of qualities offer no difficulty, it is other- 
WlH with*the concept of thing, essence, or substance. This, too, 
is formed by compo^tion. Our idea of a thing or of a substance 
is the iijea of the qualities or powers which we attribute to it 
Curiously efiough, however, we conceive the thing or substance 
itself as something different from the qualities and powers, 
namel3r as th|it which bears or supports them. Everytl^ng 
which we attribute to substance is derived from experience. 
This is true even of the idea of God, which is a substance- 
concept formed by extending and elevating the ideas of 
spiritual qualities taken from the inner sense. 

As an example of ideas of relation that of cause and effect 
is mentioned. We construct this idea on the groundwork of 
the perception that qualities and things arise, and that their 
arising is due to the influence of other qualities and things. 
Other examples are the ideas of temporal and spatial relations, 
and of identity and difference. The moral ideas also come 
under ideas of relation, since they are formed frftm the simple* 
ideas of our actions in conjunction with the idea of a law. 


if) The Validity of Knowledge 

After the (»rigin of ideas has been pointed out, arises the 
question as to their validity. Locke has not the least doubt 
that simple ideas possess real validity. They proceed from 
reality, and must therefore be in agreement with reality. The 
secondary qualities, certainly, do not resemble the things‘bj^ 
which the ideas of them were excited, but they correspond to the 
things because they are their constant effects. The validity of 
the derived ideas cannot be established in this way, %ince they 
are formed by combination and comparison, that is to say, by • 
our activity. To say that they contain no internal contradiction 
is an insufficient statement of thek real Significance. They 
are not copies of things, but their sigjjificance consists in this, 
that they are archetypes or patterns which consciousness em¬ 
ploys when it arranges and names things (as in mathematics 
and moral philosophy). This, however, only iiqjds good of 
ideas of modes and rdlhtions. The concept of substance, the 
idea of an unknown bearer of qualities, can, th$n, only possess 
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validity if such a combination of qualities aft is given in the 
concept is to be fcaind in reality. The idea of a centaur is an 
untrue, the idea of God a true, idea of substance, 'rtie substance^ 
concept itself is not the archetype, but its archetyfft mu. 
outside us if it is to have validity. What, however, lies behind 
the qualities of things we cannot know. We know material 
as little as we know spiritual substance; the Cartesians have 
no right, therefore, to affirm that matter jpannot think. 

li Knowledge is the perception of the agreeme^vt or disagree¬ 
ment of ideas. In its simplest form it is intuition, immediate 
perception. At this point Locke is very near Descartes, 
e.g. when he says we have an intuitive knowledge of our own 
existence ; even doubt proves this; for if I know that I doubt 
I possess a perception of the existence of the thing doubting, 
which is just as certain as the perception of the thought which 
I call doubt! Besides our own existence we perceive, by means 
of such immediate intuition, the simplest fundamental relations 
between our ideas. When a group of intuitively known ideas 
are formed into a series we have a “ demonstration.” Every 
step of the cfemonstration is an immediate intuition. These 
two kinds of knowledge are the only ones on which we can 
strictly rely. All other knowledge is only supposition, more 
or less prpbable conviction; our e“ sensitive ” knowledge of 
external things is of this kind. 

Demonstrative knowledge is concerned not only with 
mathematical propositions, but also with the existence of God 
—and this is the only case in which we are able, by way 
of demonstration, to know real existence beyond our own. 
Locke's proof of the existence of God is the usual one: from 
the world (or our own existence) he argues to God as its 
cause. His argument is of particular interest, however, because 
it rests oiir the principle of causality, which is declared to be 
an intuitive truth: we have immediate certainty that nonentity 
cannot produce any real being I Hence, there must be an 
eternal Being. Ai!ld this cannot be matter, Locke continues, 
for matter cannot produce understanding. The contradiction 
between 'this proposition and the one given above —that 
matter is^ perhaps, able to think—is only an apparent one. 
For in the f^n&ier proposition he was asserting that we do not 
know the innermost nature of matter; '^hile here he is dealing 
with matter as,we know it® 
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Just as Lock&’s doctrine of the origin of ideas contains a 
sharp contrast between the passivity in • the reception of 
jimple ideas* and the activity in the formation of secondary 
} so, Ih his doctrine of the validity of knowledge, we find a 
no less sharp contrast between “ sensitive ” knowledge, which 
can onljj give us probability, and intuitive and demonstrative 
knowledge,* which afford complete certainty and necessity. 
Curiously enough this^contrast occurs in the establishment of 
the pr^ositioj^, by the validity of which Locke’s proof of the 
agreement of knowledge with reality is conditioned, t.e, in 
the establishment of the principle of causality. We form the 
concept of a causal relation by means of sensuous experience ; 
the validity of the principle of causality is proved by intuition. 
And yet Locke quietly uses this very proposition both when 
he is arguing from simple ideas to the things which produce 
them, and in his proof of the existence of God. The idea of 
God—like the idea of causality—is derived from experience, 
though with the assistance of the combining and extending 
(idealising) activity of the mind; the existence of God, how-^ 
ever, is proved by ratiocination, while the validity of the causal 
relation is intuitively perceived. Locke’s standpoint, as an 
empiricist respecting the origin of ideas, and as a rationalist 
with regard to their application, here comes out plainly. The 
nairvet^ with which he establishes and applies the causal 
* proposition shovfs him still a dogmatist. By his demand for 
psychological explanation and epistemological confirmation, 
however, he led the way to critical philosophy. Locke’s 
transitional position is to be seen most clearly in his * 
concept of substance. This was the self-evident fundamentar 
concept of the great systems, the last absolute halting-place of 
thought Only Hobbes had attempted to shake it, and in this, 
as in several other points, was Locke’s forerunner. Locke 
treats it with a certain irony, calls substance “I know not • 
what,” and compares belief in it with the Indians’ belief in the 
necessity of the elephant to supports the earth,—and yet he 
does not reject it. While he declares ^ to be a self-produced 
concept, just as are the concepts of mathematics a^id moral 
philosophy, yet he attributes to it an external archetype and an 
extern^ ground. • 

•• 
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Xd) Philosophy of Rdigion 

Locke’s religion did not conflict with his philo^phy. 
was not necessary for him to have recourse to the many 
prevarications of Leibniz in order to unite them. !|Jelieving 
that he had given a philosophical proof of the Existence of 
God, he at the same time believed that he, had established 
natfjral religion by way of the reason. By this fneans,,^too, he 
gained the theological presuppositions without which, accord¬ 
ing to his view, np ethic is possible. His ethic is a theological 
doctrine of blessedness: out of the natural impulse after 
happiness arises the law which specifles the conditions under 
which our own happiness, in conjunction with that of other 
men, is to be attained. This law, found by way of the reason, 
and expressed in the old saying, “ We ought to do unto others 
as we would they should do unto us,” must yet, if it is to be 
authoritative, be regarded as proceeding from God’s will and 
^upheld by the same. 

Although Locke was of opinion that the State should 
extend its toleration to all who embraced natural religion, yet 
his own personal standpoint was that of a believer in revelation. 
In the spring of 1695 he wrote to Limborch: “This winter I 
have been carefully considering in what the Christian faith 
consists. I have drunk for myself from the Holy Scriptures, 
but I have held aloof from the opinions of sects and systems.” 
He embodied the results of his investigations in his work on 
The Reasofiahleness of Christianity. He regarded revelation as 
*an'extension of that natural religion which is founded in the 
reason; on the other hand, reason must constantly control the 
faith in revelation. In his chief work (Essay iv. 18, 2) he 
defines fa\th as “ the assent to any proposition, not thus made 
out by the deductions of reason, but upon the credit of the 
proposer, as coming from God, in some extraordinary way of 
communication.” Keasoif must decide if anything be really a 
revelation, and ftuth cai| never convince us of anything contrary 
to reasoif; for the knowledge we possess that a revelation 
comes from God can never be so sure as the knowledge which 
is founded coif the agreement or disagreement of our ideas. 
Revelation is necessary. For althouglf Mature aflbrds adequate 
witness of God, men have often made a wrong use of theb 
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r^n. Out of laziness, sensuality, or fear, they fall under 
the dominion of superstitious priests, since the few who follow 
-ewon cannftt gam any influence over the multitude. The 
T^ter n«mber of men have neither the time nor the capacity 
to follow the denfonstrations of reason. Hence Christ was 
sent to illuminate, to strengthen, and to help. Faith in Him 
as Lord Aid Master contains the promise of eternal life 
Even the most iprnor^nt, even those whose lives are spent in 
toilsome labojir, can understand Christ’s teaching and example 
M they are given in the Gospels. On the developments of the 
doctrines contained in the Epistles, Locke lays less weight 
The dogma of the Trinity he is unable to ffnd either in the 
Gospels or ia the Apostles’ Creed. 

Locke stands side by side with Christian Wolff (who 
reminds us of Locke in several other points, e.g. the unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to establish the causal proposition) as the 
founder of religious rationalism. His writings and especially 
his religious standpoint, influenced the great minds of the 
eighteenth century, of whom Voltaire and Frederick II. stand 
in the first rank. Most remarkable of all, howeifer, is it to se? 
religious rationalism breaking out as a democratic movement 
which indeed almost always happens with every fresh 
wave of religious feeling. .In his opposition to the ^theology of 
the Church, Locke had especially in view the needs of the 
ignorant and the wretched; he demands a Christianity that 
shall be accessible and comprehensible to them. Neverthe¬ 
less Locke’s own standpoint was a dogmatic one: he attributed 
to natural religion such great certainty as regards demon- » 
stration, and such great necessity as the foundation of ethicf, 
that he would even deprive those who reject it of the benefit of 
religious freedom 1 Not only Catholicism and Protestantism 
but Rationalism also has its intolerance. • 


{e) PhUosophy of Law and of the State 

Locke s work on Civil Govemi^ent is an occasional 
work. In the preface he says that it is his inttntion “ to 
^tablish the throne of our great restorer, the present King 
William, to makegood his title in the consent <jf the people 
which, being the onljf*one of all lawful governments, he has 
more fully and clearly than any, prince in Christendom, and to 
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justify to the world the people of England, whose love of their 
natural rights, with their resolution to preserve them, saved the 
nation when it was on the very brink of slavery and ruin/^ 
in the first part of the book Locke refutes the doctrlhe 
Royalist, Filmer, that kingship is a patriarchal institution, 
established by God. Political power, says Locke, differs from 
the power of a father over his children, from the ^ower of a 
master over his apprentices, and the pq.wer of a slave-owner 
over his slaves. It consists in the power to lay ^own l^iws, to 
administer these laws, and to protect the community from 
external acts of violence, but all this only for the sake of the 
common good. Such a power can only be set up by free 
contract Now that we are no more in the state of nature, 
this contract is implicitly made every time that a son takes the 
place of his father in the community. The contract rests 
essentially on this—that the will of the majority shall be law, 
because this is the only way in which society can act as a 
totality. The state of nature is certainly not, as Hobbes 
thought, a condition of war; but it involves evils which are 
only to be met by firm laws, impartial judges, and an executive 
power in the State. The state of nature is itself a state 
of freedom, but freedom can be better defended in a com¬ 
munity. fj^atural rights, therefore, «are in no way abrogated 
in the transition to a state of society. The right of property 
e.^. is a natural right, which is founded on the Ifibour that men 
expend in cultivating the earth, or in elaborating some other 
material. To the diligent, and not to the lazy, God has given 
^ the world, and all economic value arises through labour. The 
Stale can therefore no more destroy, than it can establish 
the right of property; its task is only to confirm and protect 
it As with the right of property so also with personal free¬ 
dom ; sla>tery is in contradiction to Nature and must therefore 
(not be supported by the State. 

The prominence which Locke gives to the legislative power 
in his philosophy of the State has especial significance. In 
introducing a legislative^power no arbitrary power is erected; 
it was in order to avoid this that the state of nature was 
abandoned. All decisions are regulated by the gr^test 
possible coij^ideration for the common 'good. Only ofn 
receiving the assent of the majority Ceftf taxes and duties be 
levied; otherwise the right of property will be violated, for 
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that w£ich another can take from me against my will, I do 
not really possess! Locke requires that t|^e legislative shall 
be separatedi from the executive and judicial powers ; the 
Ifel^lativeipower, however, is supreme; with its establishment 
the form of government is given, moreover the legislator is 
above the executors of the law {Of Government, ii. 141, 143). 

The'highest power, however, remains with the people, and 
is applied when the executive power comes into conflict with 
the legislative^ *No power on earth, other than the peo|)le, 
can d^ide a conflict of this kind. In virtue of the ultirnate, 
inalienable right—the right of self-preservation—the nation 
makes an appeal to heaven, and enforces its aVIU. But this is 
no rebellion rebellions are instigated by those who transgress 
the law. Nor does it lead to the dissolution of the State, for, 
in the first place, the assumption is that the majority of the 
people are conscious of the evils which are to be got rid of; 
and secondly, a nation does not break bounds so easily as 
some people believe. 

Locke’s free spirit of inquiry, together with his warm and 
practical sympathy in the great events of the contemporaneous 
history of his nation, led him to formulate the great principles of 
national freedom in a manner which was of marked importance, 
not only for subsequent doptrines of Rights and of the State, but 
also for the history of nations in the following centuries. Mon¬ 
tesquieu and Alexander Hamilton were his pupils. Rousseau's 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people found a support in him, 
and the North American and French Revolutions are illustrations 
of what Locke calls the “appeal to Heaven.” The constitutional, 
life of modern States is essentially based on Locke’s principle*. 
The limits of his whole philosophy of the State coincide with 
the limits of the constitutional question. Behind this rises the 
social question. By his derivation of the right of property 
from labour Locke had, without knowing it, raised this great^ 
problem, which, however, only gained a place in the first rank 
at a much later period. 



CHAPTER II 

DISCUSSIONS r)N MORAL AND RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 

(a) The Doctrine of the Moral Senie 

All through the period of the Renaissance and the seventeenth 
century we may trace the impulse to self-preservation serving, 
under different forms, as the foundation on which men thought 
to build up the conduct of life. With very few exceptions all 
attempts to find a foundation for ethics start from the in¬ 
dividual, from‘his impulses and desires, from his existence and 
welfare. In principle it makes no difference here whether the 
existence of the individual in this world only is taken into 
consideration, or whether (as e.g. in Locke) his existence in 
another world is also included. In opposition to this point of 
view, which found in Hobbes its clearest and most logical 
defender, an appeal was made, within the sphere of philoso¬ 
phical ethics, to Reason, as the power which should regulate 
men’s actions. Spinoza’s profound attempt to exhibit the 
Kietfamorphoses and transformations which the impulse to 
self-preservation may undergo was but little regarded. It 
is Shaftesbury’s merit to have brought into prominence the 
significance of immediate feeling, determined by instinct, for 
, ethical judgments. Shaftesbury initiated a well-timed opposition 
—and one which had important consequences—against the 
rising wave of Ratidhalismp and, as has so often been the case 
in modern times when | quickening stream of thought wells 
forth, it is classical influences which determine his ideas. The 
antique harmony and self-limitation, and the antique confidence 
in Nature, reappear in Shaftesbury, although mingled with 
some modem sentimentality. ANTHttNY Ashley COOPER 
Shaftesbury, Jborn in Londop in 1671, was the grandson of 
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I^ke’s^riend. *Locke assisted at his birth in the capacity of 
physician, and was afterwards his tutor. Owing to the careful 
^truction v^ich he received in classics they exercised the pre- 
dohunanl* influence on his mind. He had a governess who 
spoke Latin and G^ek fluently, so that he learnt to speak these 
languE^s like his mother tongue. Sound Greek thoughts were 
impressed flpon the boy's mind when he was still quite young. 
His further deve|ppm§nt was accomplished by means of journeys 
in Italy and France, which afforded him opportunities of gaining 
knowledge of the world and of cultivating his artistic interests. 
For some years he was a member of the House of Commons. 
King William valued him highly and offered him a post of 
great trust, .which, however, he declined. His health was 
poor and he longed for a quiet literary life. He died in 1713 
at Naples, at a comparatively early age. 

Shaftesbury’s works, the greater part of which he collected 
himself in three volumes, entitled Characteristics of Men, 
Manners^ Opinions, and Times (London, 1711), are not written 
in the form of a quiet systematic development of a concept^ 
they contain outbursts and reflections, many ot them in the 
form of letters or dialogues, carried out often with great poetic 
feeling and impulse, but often, too, with sentimental rhetoric in 
place of sound reason, in the good as well as,in the less 
favourable sense of the word, he is the first philosopher of 
feeling. The Jtnportance of immediate feeling is defended in 
opposition to discursive reason, calculating egoism, and external 
sense-impressions. He asserts the union of the beautiful with 
the good under a revival of the antique conception of virtue ^ 
as a harmony between the parts of the individual man anfl 
between men among each other. Finally, he asserts the 
independence of ethics over against religion, while at the 
same time it is his conviction that ethical feeling, thA)Ugh faith 
in the Divinity working in and harmonising all things, finds its« 
consummation in religious feeling. 

Although Shaftesbuiy entertained the ‘greatest esteem for 
his teacher, Locke, and directed his mo|t severe polemic against 
Hobbes, yet he asserts (in his Letters to a Young Man at the 
University) that Locke had overthrown the basis of morality 
by his criticism of fnnate ideas. He admits thatf* innate ” ideas, 
in one sense of the wo^tf “ innate,” are absurd. He himself uses 
this expression in the sense of % natural, agreeing with Nature, 
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instinctive,” in antithesis to that which is due t6 art, culture, and 
breeding (cf. The Moralists^ iii. 2). The question does not turn, 
he says, on the moment at which one body quil^ another, ot 
on the exact point of time at which our ideas weft forjpit^ 
but on whether men are so constituted thSit, in the course of 
development, certain ideas naturally arise. And we have no 
right to assert that we can only get the ideas df love and 
justice from experience and the catechispi. For, in that case, 
theiie must be a catechism which teaches the bijds to fly and 
to build their nests, and a man and woman to find one 
another! According to Shaftesbury, who is here in agreement 
with Grotius, Cumberland, and Leibniz, there is an instinct 
which binds the individual to the race, an instinct which is 
just as natural as the instinct of propagation and the care for 
posterity. Man cannot exist and has never been able to exist 
apart from society. It is a mistake to oppose the state of 
nature to the state of society. On a closer investigation of 
the development of the human race we shall find a whole series 
of different states of nature ; in none of them, however, did social 
fife and the desires which support it entirely disappear. By 
this view (in The Moralists^ ii. 4) Shaftesbury places himself 
in opposition to the contract theory of natural law, which 
regarded sqciety as arising from the joining together of in¬ 
dependent individuals. He goes back to the standpoint of 
obscure instinct, where the individual and the'community are 
not yet contrasted; while, at the same time, he perceives that the 
state of nature and the state of civilisation are relative concepts. 
^ We have in this one of the most important germs of his thought. 
Th€ mental atmosphere of the eighteenth century, however, was 
not favourable to its further development. 

Although Shaftesbury attributes great importance to instinct, 
yet he dodi not overlook the significance of thought. By means 
t of it we are enabled to reflect on our own inner conditions, 
which thus become objects of feeling and of judgment. He here 
appeals to Locke’s Inner eKperience. The special feelings, e.g. 
esteem or contempt, admiration for the noble and right, indigna* 
tion againet the ignoble and false in thought and action, ari^ 
through reflection on the involuntary stirrings within us. These 
feelings are ^kifi to aesthetic pleasure and displeasure, but differ 
from them in their active character, 4 l^ich impels to acticm. 
Shaftesbury calls such a feeling,a '* reflex affection ” or a “ moral 
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sense” Because* it springs from natural instincts it is itself 
natural, original {Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit). 

►n,. There is* it is true, a “cool philosophy” which teaches 
wl^llthere^is no natural faith, no natural justice, no real virtue, 
to be found, becaufe self-love and the lust of power are the 
only active forces. Shaftesbury thinks that this doctrine may 
have arisen *from dislike to the thought of being led by Nature 
to serve ends whjch l|p beyond the Ego. He himself teaches 
that ali beingi strive after happiness. But it makes a gieat 
difference, he says, if we find our happiness in striving after 
common ends, or if wc restrict our interests to our own advantage 
or even, perhaps, to our own self-preservation. There is no 
absolute opposition between the egoistic and the sympathetic 
feelings; this is so partly because love and friendship bring 
with them self-satisfaction, since we participate in the happiness 
which we procure for others by means of a sort of reflex current, 
and partly because the conditions of our life are so intimately 
associated with those of other men that we cease to care for 
ourselves when we cease to care for common |;oods. What 
we have to do is to bring into harmony the different impulses 
which stir the heart. He is the architect of his own happiness 
who has laid for himself an inner foundation of order, peace, 
and harmony. Happiness is within, not withouli us. The 
harmony and beauty of the feelings mould the forms and 
customs of the *true social life; that which satisfies the claims 
of the life of the community brings harmony also into the souls 
of individuals. And therefore, writes Shaftesbury in the Letters 
to a Young Student^ seek the beautiful in all, even in the smallest 
things t He hints at the ideas of a modern evolutionary aesthkiS 
when he says (in the Miscellaneous Reflections) that the forms 
which are ugly produce at the same time discomfort and 
disease, while those forms and relations which are beautiful are 
advantageous, since they make for efficacy and furtherance. 

The sense of order and harmony in which, according to 
Shaftesbury, the moral feeling consists, concerns itself not only 
with human society but also with the v^hole universe, and thus 
becomes religious awe. The order of Nature excites our 
admiration. Mischief and evil exist only in our limited ^dew: 
our finite thought* must often regard that as Rnperfect which 
would appear perfectwe could view it from the point of 
view of the totality. The universe encounters no external 
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resistance. It follows its own inner harmorfious order, which 

has its ground in •the thought of God. Thus ethics leads to 
religion, and Shaftesbury advocates "a noble Tlieisni, w hicba 
conceives God as the all-loving and all-protecting, and thesilDre 
as the ideal example.” We should be beginning at the wrong 
end if (with Locke) we were to attempt to base ^thics on 
religion. In that case disinterestedness would vanish. Virtue 
is its own reward. What more fitting rqward^ could it have ? 

c Francis Hutcheson (1694-1747), bopi of , Scotch 
parentage in the north of Ireland, who, after he had conducted 
a private academy in Dublin, became Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Glasgow, threw Shaftesbury’s ideas into a more 
systematic form, by which means they attained a wider circulation. 
In his Inquiry into the Ideas of Beauty and Virtue (1725) we 
have an examination of the aesthetic and ethical feelings, 
containing many interesting observations and more nearly 
determining several points which Shaftesbury had left un¬ 
decided. His System of Moral Philosophy was published after 
Jiis death (i7S5)- He endeavoured to found ethics on the 
observation of actual human nature. He finds here, besides the 
egoistic instincts, an involuntary desire to help and please 
others; while, on the other hand, he finds an equally 
immediate ..feeling of joy and approval at actions springing 
from this desire to help and give pleasure. Reason is only 
the faculty of finding the means to given erids; it is useful 
to sympathy and cannot be dispensed with, since, without 
it, this immediate feeling would work blindly and short¬ 
sightedly ; but it is not Reason alone which leads to an 
bsftmation of human actions. As little as the moral sense can 
dispense with Reason, can it dispense with experience, through 
which alone we can learn the effects or tendencies of actions. 
The mor^ sense is only active when it has before it observa- 
tions of human actions and of their effects. In considering 
how the moral sense works on the basis of such observations, 
Hutcheson finds that, wheti the results are expected to produce 
equally great degrees ^f happiness, that action is valued the 
most the iiappy effects of which extend to the greatest number 
of persons,---although, indeed, the character or the moral Im¬ 
portance of«tKe persons may be considered as outwdghing 
number,—and that in the case of an ^^ually large number of 
persons profiting by the effects of the actions, that action is 
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esteemed the hig^hest which affords the highest degree of 

happiness. He condensed these observations into a principle 
,w}dch has sfhce often been repeated: that action is the best 
procures the greatest happiness for the greatest number 
{Inquiry, ii. 3) “ ^ 

The moral sense cannot be explained as arising from 
experience,* for it expresses itself entirely instinctively and 
directly; neither^doe^ it come from education, habit, or asso¬ 
ciation^ of id^as, for in none of these ways, in Hutchesfn’s 
opinion {System, i. 32, 57), can entirely new senses or ideas 
arise. He admits that, so far, the moral sense contains 
nothing mysterious. He believes it to have been originally 
conferred by Xiod, and he regards it as a proof of the wisdom 
of the Creator that the moral sense only justifies such actions 
which promote the welfare of others, or of ourselves in a manner 
which is in agreement with the welfare of others. But the 
moral sense is operative also in those who do not believe in a 
God. The ethical is for Hutcheson as independent of theo¬ 
logical ideas as it is of egoistical arrUre penshs, although he 
admits that where the moral sense is bluntefi, the law o? 
authority is the only means by which the struggle with the 
affections can be carried on. Further, the moral sense does 
not always work as immediate instinct. A feeing of duty 
may develop out of it when—even though the immediate 
impulse leads %ieither to action nor omission—consciousness 
becomes aware that, if a certain decision is not made, we shall 
be in conflict with the demands made by benevolence, and thus 
our inner serenity will suffer, and we may, perhaps, incur inner 
or outer unpleasantnesses. Thus, for Hutcheson, the feeling df 
duty is a secondary and vicarious feeling. 

In dealing with individual ethical questions Hutcheson 
employs the principle of utility as a measuring-Vod. His 
System of Moral Philosophy contains very many acute, humane, • 
and free-thinking observations on particular moral, social, and 
political questions. • ' 

Joseph Butler, who after completing his studies at a 
Dissenting College became a member of the Established Church 
and died a bishop in 1752, an energetic thinker and an able 
observer, threw Shaftesbury’s doctrine of the nloijil sense into 
a stiU more theologidfl form than had been given to it by 
Hutcheson. In conjunction wi^h this it must J)e noticed that 
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Butler had a very keen realisation of the darlf side of lilfe, and 
that he felt himseilf very far removed from Shaftesbur/s en¬ 
thusiastic optimism. • 

His conception of ethics is developed in hisi Serj/ 0 lms 
(1726). It is true that, like Shaftesbury^and Hutcheson, he 
regards morality as intimately connected with the immediate 
relation of the individual to the race. But he ^m^phasises, 
more strongly than they do, the unqi^estionably immediate 
innfr needs which make themselves known throi|gh thq moral 
sense, which he prefers to call conscience. We are too 
short-sighted to discover what brings happiness in individual 
casea It is dispensed by the Ruler of the world. But we 
are so made that, without regard to consequences, we 
condemn falseness, violence, and injustice; while, on the other 
hand, we approve love and benevolence. The principle of 
welfare established by Hutcheson is not applied here: Butler 
has in view only the inner subjective side of morality. He 
found fault with Shaftesbury’s doctrine for not giving pre¬ 
eminence to the authority of conscience—of the inner moral 
feeling—abovb all other elements and impulses of the soul. 
Conscience is in its nature higher than all other faculties. It 
is destined to rule the world. By means of a subtle psycho¬ 
logical analysis Butler shows that immediate satisfaction, such 
as is conferred by the moral feeling, differs from the feeling of 
pleasure reached by means of egoistical calcttlation : in the 
immediate instincts we do not consciously make ourselves our 
aim; while, on the other hand, egoism proper presupposes 
experience of the pleasurable feelings resulting from imme- 
6ia\:e surrender to the passions, and the conscious erection 
beforehand of these as an aim ; but it is precisely this reflection 
and calculation which is likely to hinder the attainment of a 
complete Satisfaction. 

Although, according to Butler, obedience to the law of 
conscience carries with it immediate satisfaction, yet, so keen 
was his sense of thd conflieting elements within human nature, 
he could not feel sati^fled with Shaftesbury’s joy over the 
harmony «>of our inner nature. If it were not expressly 
guaranteed to us that, in the long-run, the good and right 
will bring u^ aF strictly personal satisfactiom of our desire for 
happiness, we should never abide by tht&n : " Though virtue or 
moi^ rectitude^does indeed copsist in affection to and pursuit 


of what is right and good as such, yet when we sit down in a 
cool houTy we can neither justify to ourselvesr* this or any other 
,^suit till ^e are convinced that it will be for our happiness, 
^^leasl not contrary to it ” (Sermon XI.). Shaftesbury had 
as little regard fdt “cool” hours as for “cool” philosophy. 
For Butier, in the last resort, it is only the prospect of a future 
life, afforded by religion, which can help us over such hours. 
Yet he knows of still, another way in which ethics leads us to 
religioij, Tl^e indwelling need of our nature to feel bve 
and admiration, finds its highest possible object in God. 
Religion extends our feeling and changes its direction, but it 
does not create a new kind of feeling; our nature does not 
admit of trajisformation. Butler, then, extends the opposi- 
tion between self”interest and admiring surrender from the 
ethical to the religious sphere, without, however, arriving at 
any definitive solution. 


Butler’s opposition to Shaftesbury is the opposition of the 
pessimist to the optimist. The early part of the eighteenth 
century was distinctly optimistic. Men looked at life ancj^ 
human nature through rose-coloured glasses and entertained 
great hopes of happiness and progress. Leibniz, Locke, and 
Shaftesbuiy all expressed this optimism under different forms. 
Shaftesbury and the free-thinkers eulogised natupl religion, 
grounded in the contemplation of the unity and harmony of 
Nature, in opposition to the dark mysteries and inhuman 
dogmas of revealed religion. Personal temperament as well 
as theological conviction led Butler to attack this opposition. 
In his remarkable work, Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature (1736),'he 
seeks to show that the weightiest objections brought against 
revealed religion are equally valid against the faith of natural 
religion in a providential over-ruling of Nature. We can never 
discover by observation that Nature has a wise, righteous, and 
good cause. If we stumble at the doctrines of election and 
damnation, we must not forget that in Nature countless germs 
perish undeveloped, and that but few attain to complete moral 
development in this life 1 If we are offended at the dtoctrine of 
the Atonement we must remember that in Nature the innocent 
do actually suffer for the guilty I If Christianity he an offence. 
Nature must be an dIfence also. The mystery in both is, 
properly speaking, equally grc|t. Butler himself is helped 
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over these difficulties—both with regard to Nature as well as 
to Revelation—^by«the thought that in the natural as well as 
in the supernatural world we are only parts o^ a vast ua^ 
observable whole, which, from the place which we otcupj^i'^e 
can never see in its entirety. '' 

It is with such reflections as these that Butler meets that 
smooth, superficial optimism which overlooks the reaf circum¬ 
stances of the case. It is just as posi^ible to have an un¬ 
thinking cult of Nature as an unthinking faitA i|i Revelation ; 
and the dogmatism of natural religion may be just as 
dangerous as that of positive religion. Butler’s proposition, 
however, may be converted, when it runs thus; Christianity 
contains the same contradictions as Nature;,the question 
then is : what solution of the riddle of existence is reached by 
revelation, if this is only a kind of doubling or reflection of 
Nature and her riddles ? The lance, which Butler put in rest 
against his opponents, is turned against his own breast. 

Bernard de Mandeville, on the other hand (of French 
extraction, born in Holland, established as a doctor in London, 
*died in 1733J, the author of the Fable of tlu Bees^ seems to 
have avoided such self-injury. The Fable of the Bees is a 
poem which appeared in 170S and was sold as a pamphlet in 
the Londqp streets. It describes *1 a colony of bees at the 
zenith of their prosperity and power. All work eagerly to 
satisfy the common needs. Restlessness, discontent, sensu¬ 
ality, vanity, and deceit prevail, but they all contribute to the 
general advantage. It is precisely the corruption in individual 
parts of the State which makes the whole a paradise, just as 
Ihdividual discords in a piece of music increase its harmony as 
a whole. Even the poor lived better than did the rich formerly. 
But then came certain who began to cry: Down with corrup¬ 
tion 1 Lfet us at least be honest. And the cry met with 
f approbation. Those who had been foremost in deception were 
now foremost in the cry for probity. The gods heard their 
cry. Hypocrisy vhnisheA Luxury ceased. There were no 
more predatory wars. ^The dominion of the priests and of the 
bureaucrsR:y was curtailed. The Commonwealth provided for 
the needs of the poor. They contented themselves with home 
products and there was no further demand for the more costly, 
imported wares. Hence navigatieftt* ceased Population 
diminished—-apd at last the v^hole swarm retired into a hollow 
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tree. ^Contentmont and honesty had • been attained, but 
splendour and power had disappeared. Tlje moral is clear 
enough: the happiness and morality of the individual is in¬ 
compatibly with the culture of the community. 

i»a later edit^n {The Fable of the Bees, or Private Vices 
Publick Benefits^ 6th ed. London 1732) Mandeville added 
notes, partly, in the shape of a dialogue, in which he exhibits 
the veiy decided contrast that exists between his own and 
Shaftesbury’s coriteptibns. No two systems, he says, can be 
more op'Jiosed tlian his lordship’s and mine. The selfish interests 
of man, his need of food and drink, his ambition and envy, 
his pursuit of pleasure, his laziness and impatience, these it is 
which lead to labour, to civilisation, and to social life. Con¬ 
tentment and’virtue, on the other hand, tend to make men 
content with what they have. There is no original desire 
after the social life. Without hypocrisy no society can exist: 
let us only think of what the consequences would be if we were 
honestly to express all our ideas and feelings! The task of 
the true statesmen is to make the community powerful, by 
letting the egoistic interests of men work togother for the» 
common good; it would be foolish, therefore, to uproot the 
necessary evil. The ordinary virtues were invented by am¬ 
bitious politicians, who could more easily secure the dominion 
and power to themselves if men could be made self-sacrificing 
and obedient, foi^only so is it possible to rule great numbers. A 
growing civilisation, however, brings to light the connection 
between the vice and continual discontent of the individual 
and the good of the whole. Philanthropy, which would 
abolish poverty, is injurious. In a special treatise {On Charitym 
and Charity Schools') Mandeville dwells upon the danger of 
bringing greater enlightenment to the poor than is sufficient 
for their station : for then how are we to arrange for ♦he doing 
of the lowest and least attractive work? We must choose ^ 
between Nature and Culture, between moral and social pro¬ 
gress. The mud in the London streets c'suld not disappear 
unless the enormous traffic disappeared along with it During 
the course of development, evil and'good are inseparably 
bound up with one another. 

Mandeville thu§ rejects the harmony of Shaftesbury and 
Leibniz. He is the m^st powerful defender of pessimism in 
the eighteenth century, and deserves real credit for his treat- 

2lf * 
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ment of the problen! of civilisation. In order to be re^nciled 
with the theologi£^s he declares that, since the author of Nature 
is incomprehensible to us, we have no right to call Him cruel. 
Indeed he even thinks himself to be working in th^ ca^e ^ 
faith in revelation and Christian morality when he expo^s the 
vanity of the world and the insufficiency both of human reason 
and of pagan virtue—in contrast to Shaftesbury, whcP favoured 
deism and exalted pagan above Christian virtue {Fable of 
the Bees, 6th ed. ii. p. 431 ffi)- This theological hnale seems 
somewhat loosely tacked on—but it was not without its effect. 
The clergy attacked Shaftesbury much more vigorously than 
Mandeville. 


{b) The Free-Thinkers 
* 

Since the dawn of the Renaissance thought had been 
trying its powers on the great problems of life under very 
many different forms, and in very many different directions. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that the conviction now began to 
**arise in morO general circles that conceptions of life and the 
conduct of life could dispense with the support of authority, 
and that that insight into the laws of nature and human 
life which men can obtain for themselves, by dint of their 
own powers of intellect, is an all-sufficient guide. Moreover 
a class of men soon began to arise—in Italy from the fifteenth 
century on, in more northern countries during the course of 
the following centuries—for whom natural religion sufficed, or 
who did not even require this in its usual form. In and 
‘after the sixteenth century the term “ deist ” was applied indis¬ 
criminately to all those who believed in no “revelation” in 
the orthodox sense of the word ; later, however, denial of 
the miraculous intervention of God in the course of affairs 
was regarded as the special characteristic of thinkers of this 
type. There was often no great distinction made between 
deists and atheists. Men were inclined to call each new philo- 
sophico-religious view in turn “ atheism.” With the beginning 
of the e’ghteenth century the word “ free-thinker ” appears in 
English literature. By this is meant thought freed from the 
trammels of authority. Like the terms “deist” and “atheist” it 
covers widely different views; none of these expressions, there¬ 
fore, are of any philosophical value. It is, however, a sign of 
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the times that these so-called “ free-thinkers ” had become more 
numerous and more self-conscious since th« b^inning of the 
new centuryt The deistic or free-thinking literature is, for 
the ^ost«part, of small value for philosophy. This, however, 
does not diminish^ its great significance in relation to the 
histoiy of civilisation, since it is a symptom of the exten¬ 
sion of Scientific and philosophical ideas, and indicates the 
general trend of thought in wider circles. But to follow out 
such s;^mptoms in detail is a task for the history of litera^re 
rather than the history of philosophy. Leslie Stephen rightly 
remarks of the English deists {History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century^ vol. i. chap, ii.) * that they were 
altogether in/erior to their adversaries; while in France it 
was exactly the reverse. The explanation of this is, without 
doubt, to be found partly in the greater opposition which the 
Catholic Church was able to offer, and which consequently 
stimulated its opponents and moved them to still greater 
exertions, and partly in the fact that in France dogmatic dis¬ 
cussion was never purely abstract—opposition on religious 
and theoretical questions being closely allied with social an(f 
political antagonism. Both these causes gave rise to an 
enthusiasm in which English deism was lacking. 

Only one of all the njen formerly known as the “ English 
deists ” has rendered contributions of any value to the 
history of thought. This is John Toland. He was born 
in 1670, in the north of Ireland, and was brought up in 
the Catholic religion: this is all that we know of his child¬ 
hood. In the preface to his work, Christianity not Mysterious 
(1696), he says: “For being educated from my cradle* ifl 
the grossest superstition and idolatry, God was pleased to 
make my own reason and such as made use of theirs the 
happy instrument of my conversion.” He finds no difference 
between the authority of the Pope and the authority to which t 
the Protestant clergy lay claim. Like the early Christians, he 
is only concerned with the choice between‘the clear teaching 
of Christ and the complicated doctrines of the learned. What 
Toland regarded as Christ’s clear teaching is to ba gathered 
from the work above mentioned. The physicist Molyneux, 
Locke’s Dublin friend, mentions Toland in his tgtl^rs to Locke 
—at first with esteem t*in a letter of 6th April 1697 he calls 
him ^ a candid free-thinker and^a good scholar^ ' (So far as 1 
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know, this is the firsi: time the word " free-pinker ” is used.) 
Later, however, he-, was disgusted by Toland’s vanity, and his 
habit of carrying on propaganda in coffee-houses and other ^ 
public places. The clergy and magistracy were no les% offended. 
He was so zealously preached against that (as Molyneux relates) 
a pious man declined to go to church any more, on the ground 
that he heard more of one Toland than of the Lofd Jesus. 
His book was burnt, and a member of the Irish Parliament 
would have had the author burnt with it' ' 

After this Toland occupied himself with ftie history of 
literature and with politics. He appeared as defender of the 
Protestant succession, and thus gained the favour of the court 
at Hanover, where he met Leibniz. Toland also came into 
high favour with the gifted Queen Sophia Charlotta of Prussia, 
an Hanoverian princess and a pupil of Leibniz. The Queen 
liked to listen to discussions between the Berlin theologians, 
Leibniz, and Toland. In the preface to Letters to Serena (1704) 
Toland, mindful of this experience, extols the capacity of 
women for intellectual work. Serena is Sophia Charlotta. 
His activitiei^ as a publicist proved so remunerative that 
Toland was able to purchase a house in the country. Here 
his love of Nature could find satisfaction, and he was able to 
live "free from care as well as frpm ambition, with a book 
always in his hand or his head.” Afterwards his circumstances 
became straitened, and his last years were troubled with poverty 
and illness. He died (1722) in a village near London. 

Toland’s attitude towards Christianity may be learnt from 
Pe above-mentioned book, in which he endeavours to prove 
that there is nothing in the Gospels which is against reason 
or above reason, and that the Christian doctrine cannot rightly 
be called a mystery. By reason he understands the mental 
faculty which, by means of a comparison between the doubtful 
and obscure and that which is clearly known, leads us to 
certainty. We must employ this faculty in religion also; for it 
is this only, and not the^, authority of the Church, which can 
convince us of the inspiration of Scripture. The dogma of pq 
creation and the account of Pe miracles are not in contradiction 
to reason. Because we cannot altogether understand a thing 
it does not folkiw that it is a miracle. In the New Testament, 
the word mystery is never used of Pal'^yhich, in and for itself, 
is incomprPenstble, but always of that which, having been 
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hidden, is afterwards revealed, and which can therefore now be 
understood. For why should God require ^is to believe what 
we are unalSle to understand? Our diligence would not be 
incregsed'thereby, and we have reason enough, without that, to 
study to be humbl#. Priests and philosophers were the first to 
turn Chl^stianity into a mystery. 

Later deists, Collins, Tindal, Morgan, etc., went farther 
than Poland, apd either attempted to explain miracles by 
natural* causey or else denied them altogether. The dispute 
was carried on by them, as well as by their opponents, with 
great violence, and in a most unscientific manner. Both sides 
were lacking in historic sense. What the orthodox pronounced 
to be arbitrary miracles the deists declared to be no less 
arbitrary inventions of cunning priests. 

Poland’s most important work is his Letters to Serena. 
This is directed against the Cartesian conception of matter to 
which Spinoza, although not without hesitation, still adhered. 
Poland maintains that motion must be considered as an equally 
essential and original property of matter as extension and 
solidity. If we conceive matter as passive an^ at rest, then 
we must assume a supernatural cause by which it is set in 
motion. A closer investigation will convince us that there is 
motion everywhere in Nattire; it only appears to the senses as 
if at certain points there were cessation and rest; a thoughtful 
consideration v^ll show us internal energy, autokinesis, in all 
things. Every motion must be explained out of another 
motion, and this is true of such motions, e.^. those of animals, 
as seem to arise of themselves, i.e, without cause. Conscious¬ 
ness denotes no interruption to the sequence of motions. We 
must assume that God created matter active. The order and 
harmony of the world proves that He guides the rnotions of 
matter; moreover without this belief the origin of organic life 
would be inexplicable. 

This line of thought of Poland’s influenced French materialism 
in the middle of the century. Quifc new it was not: Leibniz 
had already modified the Cartesian phyfics in a similar direction, 
and with far more penetration. Poland, however, Introduced 
the doctrine of the eternity of motion to much^ider circles. 

For the definitive unfolding of Poland’s idelfe we must turn 
to his Pantheistkon (1^20), Here, in the guise of fiction, he 
describes how throughout the* whole of Euriope groups of 
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unprejudiced men are to be found meeting fogether in simple 
social gatherings, >^here various important questions are quietly 
and sensibly discussed. They are called panlkeists (which 
expression seems to have originated with Toland) beeausqf^hey 
believe that God is one with the ordering \ind creative power 
active throughout the universe, and can therefore only be 
distinguished in thought (raiione) from the world* Ifhey are 
altogether at variance with Epicurus, and not materialists. 
Inrtheir opinion, all particular individuals, eacl^, one after its 
kind, have arisen out of motion and thought, which latter is 
the power and b^^niony of the universe. They have their 
own liturgy, and practise unconditional tolerance. They aim 
at the welfare of the State and of humanity, without regard to 
party. They keep their doctrine secret as an esoteric doctrine 
only accessible to the initiated; for there are misguided and 
morose men who must be treated as a nurse treats a lisping 
infant Toland wrote this work in a spirit similar to that in 
which, almost contemporaneously, the Masonic movement arose. 
New views require cultivation within restricted circles and, to a 
certain extent, new symbols also. The age of criticism and 
enlightenment, however, was not adapted to the foundation of 
such societies or to the creation of symbols likely to live. Free 
individualism and critical examination had (and have) a great 
work still to perform, and neither societies nor symbols are 
created by deliberate and conscious choice. ** 




CHAPTER III 

NEWTON AND HIS SIGNIFICANCE FOR PHILOSOPHY 

As at the trajisition from the Renaissance to the seventeenth 
century it was necessary to intercalate an examination of the 
foundation of modern physics, without which the subsequent 
course of philosophical development would not have been 
intelligible, so here, too, at the threshold of the eighteenth 
century, we must turn our attention to a great figure in the 
history of physics, the greatest perhaps of any that it contains. 
In Newton not only did the ideal of inquiry v^hich the nevf 
science had set up find its consummation, so that his work 
remains a model of general scientific method, but, in addition 
to this, his discoveries ai^d results exercised great influence 
on subsequent philosophic development, in his own country 
as well as in France and Germany. Moreover, Newton had a 
peculiar philosophy of his own, which is of great interest for 
the history of philosophy, both as an expression of the concep¬ 
tion of the world formed by a great investigator of Nature, and 
on account of the influence it exerted. • « 

Isaac Newton was born on 25th December 1642, at 
Woolsthorpe, near Nottingham. While still a child he took 
a great interest in mechanics, and constructed machines, mills, 
and clocks. He was originally intended to be a farmer, but as ^ 
he left the cows and sheep to take care of themselves when 
sent out to herd them, his wish vas granted, and he was 
allowed to devote himself to study. ^ He taught himself so 
much at the University of Cambridge that he soon* surpassed 
his teachers. He was still quite young when he conceived the 
idea which led to Ws great scientific discoveriei^in ^mathematics, 
as well as in optics siltd astronomy. Like many other great 
minds in the history of scienc| he ruminated ^for a long time 
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over the ideas he had conceived so early, working at them;j[n 
silence until he could carry them out to their fullest extent, aiid. 
could adduce proofs of their validity. The idea of file differential 
calculus, it seems, had occurred to him before Leibniz hacj^ome 
upon it, although the latter was before him in publishing his dis¬ 
covery ; in addition to this, his great discoveries are the composi¬ 
tion of light and the law of gravitation, the nearer dis6ussion of 
which, however, is not within our province^ His principal works 
arf, the Principia philosophiae naturalis fnatkematjca and 

the Opticks (1704). After holding a professorship at Cambridge 
for many years, he spent his later years in London, where he 
held a high post at the Mint He died full of years in 1727. 

The great philosophic importance of Newton.’s discovery of 
gravitation consists, before all else, in the verification of the fact 
that the physical laws which hold good on the surface of thcs 
earth are valid throughout the universe, as far as we can know 
anything of it Newton’s fundamental thought which, as the 
story goes, occurred to him in a lucky moment, was as follows: 
we must extend what we see happening on the earth to spheres 
\)eyond it, arfd then see if the conclusions which we are thus 
enabled to draw are confirmed by observation. Weight is 
greater in valleys than on the summits of mountains; there is 
no reason,^ however, why we should suppose it to cease 
altogether in the moon or in one of the planets. May not 
the motion of the moon be conceived as a fefiling motion, so 
that its line of motion deviates from that prescribed by the 
law of inertia just as far as is demanded by the law of falling 
bodies, according to the distance of the moon from the earth. 
!n*his chief work he has formulated as a special rule of 
investigation {regula philosophandt) the principle which guided 
his thought in framing this supposition: “Such qualities as cannot 
be diminilhed or increased and which belong to all bodies on 
1 which we can make experiment, must be regarded as qualities 
of all bodies whatsoever. . . . We must not, however, wantonly 
invent dreams, which contradict the evidence of experience 
{tenor experiinentorum\ ^nor must we forsake the analogy of 
Nature, since Nature is always simple and in agreement with 
itself. ... In virtue of this rule we learn that all bodies 
gravitate to^affis one another.” In this rale of investigation 
Newton establishes the principle whiSIl serves as a guidip^ 
line to the w^ole of moderq science and philosophy. We 
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e][icountered it iftider different forms and in different applica- 
'tions in Copernicus, Bruno, Galilei, and J-eibniz. Newton 
turned it to the most scientific use. 

.This was a great extension of view. It was now clear that 
the fixed and la^i^abiding order of Nature prevails, not only 
here on this earth, but also throughout the universe. Thus the 
mechanl^:al* conception of Nature founded by Kepler, Galilei, 
and Descartes at once received confirmation and became more 
compi®hensiv|. The world was now seen to be a Ijuge 
machine. Men had, it is true, already had a suspicion that this 
was the case ; but it was only now discovered how the machine 
was held together. It was natural that great reliance in the 
scientific method and in the powers of the human mind which 
had solved such a problem should spring up also in those who 
were not able to understand for themselves how the solution 
had been reached. 

Newton’s method was no less important than his results. 

The bsilliant idea that, in virtue of the principle of actuality, 
what is true in narrower spheres of experience may be extended 
to wider, is only the first step. The next step fe the stringeflt 
deduction of the consequences contained in the idea which has 
been posited. While the third step is the proof that that which 
is thus found to follow logically from the idea is in agreement 
with experience. The combined use of deduction and induc¬ 
tion makes Nbwton’s magnum opus a model for all scientific 
investigations which has never been surpassed. First he 
deduces the consequences of the assumption that all planets 
move according to the same laws as falling bodies on the , 
surface of the earth, and then he shows that the consequtYwsss 
are confirmed by actual experience. Finally he concludes that 
the same force works in both places. From the phenomena he 
reaches the law and from the law he arrives at the fbrce. 

He calls this force attraction, expressly adding that by this, 
term he does not mean to assert anything as to its nature, but ^ 
merely to state that it causes a sinaller body to approach a 
larger one. As a matter of fact he^did not believe In force 
working at a distance. For both in the Principia ^2, 11) and 
in the OpHcks (Query 18-24) he says, that centripetal force 
should be called impact" {itnpulsus) rather'ftan “attraction " 
‘{attraction since the nfct probable hypothesis is the assumption 
of an ether stuff which penetrates all things, and which is rarer 
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in the proximity of the heavenly bodies than aft a great distance 
from them; by thb assumption, perhaps, not only weight but* 
also light and warmth would be explained. His ihain point of 
view, however, is expressed in the Scholium generale (at th^end 
of the third book of the Principid) : “ The ground of the quality 
of weight I have not yet been able to deduce from phenomena, 
and I do not allow myself to invent hypotheses.” •PAnberton 
(A View of Sir Isaac Newton's Philosophy^ London, 1728, p. 
40^) relates that Newton complained to him’ of having been 
misunderstood, as though he had intended the word attraction 
as an explanation, whereas he had only meant to turn men’s 
attention to a force in Nature whose cause and manner of 
working must be the subject of much far-reaching investigation. 
Newton’s doctrine, therefore, stands in no such irreconcilable 
antagonism to the Cartesian physics as the Cartesians them¬ 
selves, as well as Leibniz, and many of Newton’s friends, believed. 
In reality he agrees with Descartes in his general point of view, 
although, owing to his more perfect method, he corrected his 
views on special points. He was very unjustly accused of 
Having wished to reintroduce the “ hidden properties ” of the 
Scholastics. He has satisfied his own requirement, i.e. to assume 
verae causae only. 

Yet it is not only on account of his conclusions and of his 
method that Newton figures in the history of philosophy. 
Partly as a background to, partly as the cons&quence of, his 
physical theories is a conception of the world peculiar to 
himself. A brief notice of this may be of interest. 

There is a remarkable connection between Newton’s religi¬ 
ons' conceptions and his mathematical physics—a connection 
which is effected by means of his doctrine of space. (The 
most important passages occur in the Scholium after the 
definitions^ in the Principia^ and Query 31 in the Opticks.) 
cThe popular conception iyulgus\ Newton says, wrongly 
supposes that sensuous time, space, place, and motion are 
the true ones. They define the same according to their 
relation to sensuous thinp. But it has never been shown that 
any body exists in a state of absolute rest, so that we could 
use it as our starting-point in determining place, and in disi- 
tinguishing b^tw€en real and apparent motion. Before there 
could be real motion (tiliat is to say sucR*as is presupposed, 

, by the law of iqertia) there mt^t be an absolute space and an 
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absolute time which are not determine by their relation 
‘to anything external (sine relatione ad wtemum quodvis). 
There must he absolute, unmoving places if there is to be an 
absolute determination of space, but the senses are not able 
to show Us such peaces. The absolute places (loca primarid) 
are places for themselves as well as for all other things. The 
true spal:e*and the true time are mathematical space and 
mathematical time, but these are not objects of the senses. 
Curiously enough we find in this great investigator of Nagure 
the dogmatic tendency to leap from the phenomenal and 
relative to the absolute. He postulates a space in and for 
itself (a kind of locus sui\ just as Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Leibniz postulated a cause in itself (paasa sui). He regards 
the mathematical mode of thought not only as a method of 
conception which may guide us in calculating the relations of 
phenomena, but also as the true method of thought, in opposi¬ 
tion to the sensuous or vulgar, which cannot reach beyond the 
relative A mathematical abstraction is made into a true 
reality. In practical matters (in rebus humanis), it is true, we 
must not go beyond sensuous space and muA forget that 
the senses are not able to show us absolute places; but as 
thinkers (in rebus philosophicus) we must abstract from the 
senses I • ^ 

Passages in Newton’s works may be pointed out which 
indicate some • vacillation on this point,®® but the view of 
absolute, ideal space as a reality is bound up with the inner¬ 
most essence of the Newtonian conception of the world. 
Space is for him not an empty form, but the organ by means , 
of which God works as omnipresent in the world, and, at ’the 
same time, immediately perceives the conditions of things. It 
is an “unlimited and homogeneous sensorium.” Extension, 
then, is for Newton (as for Henry More) no distinJtive mark 
of material things. Matter is only that which has solidity as« 
well as extension. In his conception of space on the physical 
side, Newton stands, by his own confession, Clearest to Gassendi, 
while, as regards its religio-philosopjiical aspect, he was in¬ 
fluenced by Henry More. * 

Newton proves the existence of God from the purposive and 
harmonious arrangement of the world, and in sb’dping he starts 
a theme which receivedPfl thousand variations in the course of the 
dghteenth century. Whence c<^es it that Natpre does nothing 
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in vain, and always chooses the simplest way#? Whence come 
all the order andr beauty which we see in the world ? The 
motion of the planets round the sun in orbits wl 9 ich are con* 
centric with that of the sun and which lie almost im th^ame 
plane—in short, the whole wonderful conjunution {ekgantissima 
compages) of our solar system—cannot be explained according 
to mechanical laws and cannot have had a pui^l^ natural 
development Only by supernatural means can the masses, 
disj:ances, velocities, and densities of the different heavenly 
bodies have been suitably arranged, and only by assuming a 
supernatural force can we explain how it is that the planets 
move in circles instead of following the law of gravity and 
falling into the sun. And besides all this there are the wonder¬ 
ful constructions, organs, and instincts of animals I (In addition 
to the Scholium generale of the Principia^ and Query 28 and 
29 of the OptickSy Newton discusses this subject in his letters 
to Bentley; cf. Brewster, Life of Newton, ii. p. 12 5 ff.) 

The world-machine, however, is, in Newton’s opinion, not 
quite perfect. The attempt to prove the existence of God 
from the pufposiveness of Nature may easily become self¬ 
contradictory ; for if Nature were created perfect its own in¬ 
dwelling force could keep it on its course, and continued 
activity on the part of God would be superfluous. This 
possibility does not occur in Newton’s theology, since, in his 
view, irregularities have arisen in the systefh through the 
reciprocal action of comets and planets upon one another, 
which necessitates regulation by God. This point was vio- 
j lently attacked by Leibniz, who scornfully compared Newton’s 
wofld-system to a clock which, from time to time, requires the 
watchmaker. Clarke, Newton’s pupil, defended this doctrine, 
maintaining that it ill beseems us to make God superfluous. 
To sum lip: first, God’s existence is proved through the intelli- 
, gence of the mechanism of Nature, but then the fear arises 
that if this intelligence is too great, it will refute, rather than 
prove. His existence, and this in spite of the fact that, properly 
speaking, the intelligen(^e must be infinitely great if it is to 
afford a proof of the existence of a God! This branch of 
Newton’s thought, in and for itself, would not have made him 
famous. Fojtnfiately his own mind and his own method led 
the great investigator of Nature out of Ihd beyond bis not very 
happy philosop|iy. Kant and ^ Laplace showed that the solar 
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syste/h may have«developed its present fdtm naturally, and the 
great French mathematicians, more especially Lagrange and 
Laplace, pro\«d that the irregularities are periodical and equalise 
one another. In Newton's doctrine and method lay a deeper 
philo 3 bphy than hj himself was able to extract from it. Kant 
and Laplace were better Newtonians than Clarke. How 
dangerous ^ appeal to the supernatural in scientific matters 
may become may be seen from a passage of Maclaurin’s—a 
pupil of Newtorfs anfl an excellent exponent of his doctrines 
—^whic*!? makis short work of the whole question. Speaking 
of the catastrophes which appear to have taken place in the 
world in bygone ages he says: "Since God has made the 
universe depe^ndent on Himself so that He must renew it from 
time to time, it seems no very important matter whether these 
great changes are produced through the influence of external 
circumstances or through the same force which shaped things 
from the beginning.” All evolutionary theories are thus 
declarec^to be superfluous, a whole series of scientific problems 
are wiped out. Nothing was further from the spirit in which 
Newton’s own doctrine was conceived. 



CHAPTER IV 

GEORGE BERKELEY 
(a) Biography and Characteristics 

« 

We must have patience for a while ere we follow the ideas 
established by Locke, Newton, and the deists on their wander¬ 
ings through Europe. After it has shown the origin of these 
ideas, the history of philosophy turns to a thinker who gave 
them a new philosophical working-up, partly carrying Ijiem on, 
partly disputing them, and finally arriving far from the course 
%>f thought in which popular consciousness moves, and alone 
can move. The peculiarity in the case of George Berkeley, 
—one of the most delicate and clearest minds known to the 
history of philosophy—however, is ^at though he took up the 
cudgels in' support of the immediate practical consciousness in 
opposition to scientific abstractions and speculations, yet, in 
his own results, he came into the sharpest opposition to this 
consciousness and provoked it beyond measure by his para¬ 
doxes. In other respects also, Berkeley united in his mode of 
thonight contrasts which might seem incompatible. Acute 
criticism and childlike religious faith, the lust of inquiry and 
ardent missionary zeal, have never been so intimately and 
peculiarly- bound together as in Berkeley. 

George Berkeley was born 12th March 1685 in’ Dysert, 
Co. Kilkenny. He belonged to an English family which 
appears to have come to Iceland immediately after the Restora¬ 
tion and was a collateral branch of the noble family pf 
Berkeley.,, Swift, Geoi|[e Berkeley’s friend, is said to have 
introduced him to the Earl of Berkeley with these words: 

My lord, hera^ls a young man of your family. I can assure 
your lordship that it is'a much greatea honour to you to be 
related to him than to him to be related to you ” So much is 
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certaHtn, that the •young man c^rly displ^ed brilliant abilities. 
He studied at Dublin where, at that time, tj^e works of Boyle, 
Newton, anc^ Locke formed the basis of the instruction given 
at the Uyiversity. He conceived the fundamental notions ol 
his iShbsequent philosophy in early youth. In the Common' 
place Book of th«e years, which Fraslr has published in his 
excellent lyography of Berkeley [Life and Letters of George 
Berkeley^ Oxford, 1871), we see his ideas in successive stages of 
develojgment. ^e %arly arrived at the conviction that if 
science and philosophy were freed from senseless abstractions 
and obscure words there would be an end to the quarrel 
between knowledge and faith. He exerted* himself to lead 
men back to immediate experience and intuition. He strove 
to do away not only with any still surviving Scholasticism but 
also with that which had taken the place of the old dogmas. 
His central thought is the proof that, in the literal sense of 
the word, there are no such things as “abstract” ideas. Closely 
connei^d with this thought are his brilliant discoveries, and 
his personal conception of life. 

Berkeley’s first work was the New Theory of VtstAi 
(1709); he here shows that in the perception of space the 
senses of sight and of touch are combined, and that space, in 
and for itself, is an em^ty abstraction, corresponding to no 
immediate perception. In the following year af>peared his 
chief work. Principles of Knowledge, in which he first criticises 
the old theory of abstraction, and then endeavours to show 
that the concept of matter is an invalid abstraction, and that 
we have no immediate objects of knowledge except our own 
sense-perceptions. How he effected the direct transition from 
this position to his religious ideas will be shown later. A few 
years after the appearance of this work be went to London, 
where he moved in literary circles and began his battle with 
the free-thinkers by an article in Steel’s paper The Guardian.^ 
His polemic is somewhat childlike and naive in character, 
e.g. when he wonders (in his Remarks on Collins' Discourse of 
Frfe-thinking') why, instead of seeking a substitute for super¬ 
natural bliss in the enjoyment of th# senses, free-t|j>inkers for 
the most part lead a retired life, devoted to study 1 (When, there¬ 
fore, in another passage in this article Berkel^ declares “ If it 
were not for this thought {ie. immortality) I had* rather be an 
oyster than a man! ” he contradicts himself, unless he means to 
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say that the oyster is*^ gifted wiih quite particular pleasures of 
sense.) The free-;^hinkers, he says, openly declare that they 
have less reason to be virtuous than other men. l^ut they little 
know the strength of passipn who think that the beaut^^ of virtue 
is a sufficient counterpoise in the hour of temptation! ^iter 
he had published a brilliant popular exposition of his philo* 
sophical ideas in the form of dialogues {Dialog^esc> between 
Hylas and PhilonouSy 1713), he spent several years travelling 
in France and Italy. The diary of his journals shows his 
open mind and his keen sense for nature, history, and social 
circumstances. On his return he filled a clerical office in 
Ireland, but he dould not endure it there long. He lost hope 
in the realisation of his plans to lead men back to naturalness 
and simplicity of thought and life in old Europe. Europe was 
too infirm with age for him. In the new virgin country across 
the Atlantic he anticipated a golden age for faith, science, and 
art, as well as for life. With this was united his zeal for the 
spread of Christianity among the heathen, and a romantic sense 
for wild nature. He expressed these thoughts in a poem (“ On 
a- Plan for the Transplanting of the Arts and Sciences to 
America ”). He conceived the plan of founding a college in 
the islands of Bermuda, for the training of American mission¬ 
aries. When, after wearisome exertions, he had obtained the 
promise th^it the State would lend its support to the under¬ 
taking, he established himself in Rhode Island to direct the 
preparations for the erection of the college. The promise was 
not kept and after a three years’ residence in America hef was 
obliged to return (1731). He never got over the disappoint- 
nseht of this great hope. From this time forth he saw life in 
less rosy colours. Memories of the beautiful natural surround^ 
ings which were all about him in Rhode Island are reproduced^ 
in the rioli scenery of the dialogue Akiphron (1732), in which) 
he once more took up his polemic against the free-thinkers, 
while at the same time he sought to give a clear and popular 
exposition of his • philosophical ideas. In this work he 
expresses an idea a propos of the difficulties common ,^to 
natural aqd revealed rdiigion, similar to that which his friend 
Butler developed in detail a few years later in the Analogy, 
He directed his^^ polemic against two different types of free¬ 
thinkers : agkinst the Mandevilles as well as the Shaftesburys, 
and he is triumphant when he can show how little they agree 
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wkh one anothei* (for the representatives of Mandeville 
declare natural, unsupported by supernatural, religion to be 
ii^omplete). aBerkeley’s Dialogues retain their interest to the 
present day, both on account of the philosophical and theo¬ 
logical problems wjjich they discuss and also for the beauty of 
their style and the great success of the dialogue form in which 
they are >#rit!ten. 

As Bishop of Cloyne in the south of Ireland (since 1734) 
Berkeley, showed* himself equally zealous as a shepherd yf 
souls, a philanthropist, and a patriot. He was loved and 
esteemed not only by the Protestants but also b^* the Catholics, 
who composed nearly five-sixths of the population of his 
bishopric. He advocated the admission of Catholics to the 
University. In his Querist (1735-37) he started a great 
number of social and patriotic questions. His interests even 
included medicine. He believed, as he tried to explain in 
detail in his last work {Siris, 1744), that he had found in 
‘ tar-watA»’ a panacea for different illnesses. This work is 
also remarkable for the mystico-platonic direction which his 
thought here takes. The last works from hfe hand are* 
treatises on petrifaction and earthquakes. Nothing in the 
world of reality was indifferent or strange to this subjectivist 
and idealist. He spent h^ last years in Oxford, where he 
died in 1753. * 

From the chief aim which Berkeley set before him in his 
philosophy, his place in the history of thought forms an 
analogy with that of Leibniz. Both sought to lead thought 
out beyond a strictly mechanical conception of Nature, without 
however denying it. They set about testing the concejft^ 
with which Descartes, Spinoza, Newton, and, to a great extent, 
Locke also had operated with as great confidence as though they 
were realities. They regarded the world-scheme constructed 
by physics and philosophy not as a reality but as a pheno¬ 
menon. While, however, Leibniz dissolved the mechanical plan 
of the world mainly by the objective method, nsducing motion to 
force, and making force identical with the subjective impulse of 
the monads towards new states, Berkeley took the subjective 
path, and sought to show psychologically how our ideas of space 
iwd matter—on which the whole mathematico?[lhysical know¬ 
ledge of the world restl?-~arise. Berkeley carries on Locke’s 
^examinatioo .into the origin of ideas, and discusses the question 
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as to what we can* really knbw beyond the reality gJVen in 
our perc^tions and ideas. He follows out his logical conse¬ 
quences with a remorselessness which, in spite cf his love of 
truth, he would perhaps hardly have displayed, had jt not been 
that his lively religious faith was ever rj^ady to sup^ement 
immediately what his philosophical criticism had cut away. 
Through the rejection of absolute space and absolite matter 
to which his philosophy led him, he felt nearer to his God— 
it^deed he felt himself in immediate contact with Him. His 
fervent and primitive religious feeling could not rest content 
with the watchmaker-theology, with the external relations 
between God and the world to which Locke, Newton, and 
most of the theologians and free-thinkers of that time sub¬ 
scribed. Yet it is not as a religious thinker but as a psycho¬ 
logist and critical philosopher that he is of importance. 
We shall only follow him here up to the door which leads him 
into theology. He himself regarded his philosophy as a 
crusade, having for its object the re-conquest of thCr nromised 
land. But as with the crusaders so with him—as a matter of 
^ fact he worked for other aims and performed other tasks than 
those which he had set before himself. 


<• (Jf) On Space atid Abstract Ideas 

In his Theory of Vision, one of the most ^ brilliant psycho¬ 
logical works which has ever been written, Berkeley inves¬ 
tigates the psychological nature of the perception of space. 
He shows that distance and magnitude are not immediately 
ai>prehended from the beginning. The perception of distance 
and of magnitude arises through the combination of sensations 
of sight with sensations which are produced by movement or 
straining of the eyes. Berkeley calls these sensations of touch, 
but they are now called sensations of movement, to which are 
added memories and associations (or, as Berkeley calls them, 

“ suggestions ”) of sensations of touch which we have formerly 
received through immediate perception of the objects. The 
idea of contact excited by the sensation of sight Mends with 
the latter in such a way that, afterwards, we immediately ** see ” 
the object at u certain distance and of a certain magnitude. 
The practi(^ signihcajice of the senstj)ion of sight consists in ^ 
this:—it enables us to foretell sensations of touch which we 
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should "receive if ii^e were in cl|se proximity to the object. 
The combination of these two kinds of sensation, however, 
depends on e^i^rience and practice. We ** see " distance and 
magnit^e fUst as we ** see *’ shame or sorrow in the face of a 
man. The sense o^sight and the sense of touch have nothing 
in common with one another; it is only habit which binds 
them togethef in a common result. But there is no real simple 
sensation answering to this result, i.e. space. Space corre> 
spends only to a frequent subjective association of ide^ 
furnished by the two different senses. In and for itself it is an 
empty word. 

We see how seriously Berkeley takes Locke’s requirement 
to test the validity of ideas by means of an examination of 
their origin. Space no longer hovers before us as something 
incomprehensible, general, above all sense; its origin is traced 
back to a process of association. This is all that we know of 
it. Berkeley himself, however, also conceived it as a divine 
languageiwef signs which is communicated to us by way of 
association. 

In his investigation of abstract ideas (in the Introduction * 
to the Principles of KmwUdgi) he directs his polemic against 
Locke, as the last important representative of the old abstrac¬ 
tion theory, which attributes»to us a “ faculty " of abstraction in 
the sense of a faculty of forming ideas which contain only 
the characteristics common to several objects. Of the ideas 
of a green, a red, and a yellow thing, e.g. we are said to 
be able to “ abstract ” the idea of colour in general. That 
such ideas exist in our consciousness Berkeley does not dis¬ 
pute, We can, of course, divide an idea, i.e. think of one part* 
of an object without the other parts; but we can form no new 
ideas having for their content that which is “ common ” to 
several qualities; we have words to denote this 2ommon 
element, but we can have no idea of it. He does not hereby 
deny that we are able to form general ideas, standing for a 
whole group of phenomena; we canido thitf because an idea 
which, in and for itself, is concrete and particular is u.sed to 
represent or stand for all other concrete ideas of the same kind. 
We think in examples 1 

Berkeley has rendered a valuable contribulibn ^to psycho- 
1 *^ in tiiis investigationf* While we leave it to that science to 
^ow wherein he still fails to ysach a complete theory of 
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general ideas, we will pass to considef the philosophical 
consequences which he deduces from his psychological in* 
vestigations. ® 

(<r) Epistemological Consequences * 4* 

While—says Berkeley in the Principles —it never occurs 
to men to attribute existence to the objects aoft' the inner 
sense when they are not perceived, the objects of external 
sfnse are supposed to exist whether they are ^perceived 
or not But this is an unprovable and improbable assump¬ 
tion. Objects^ of knowledge exist, from the nature of the 
case, only in so far as they are known ; ‘there esse is percipi. 
A closer scrutiny of the foundation of this opinion will show 
us the old abstraction theory again. For is it not the 
most powerful of all abstractions to think of the object without 
all that makes it an object for us ? We ought therefore to 
abstract from all our sensations ! It is true, they say we 
should only abstract from the secondary qualiticT - (colour, 
taste, smell, etc.) and not from the primary (extension, solidity). 
*By matter then understand a something which possesses the 
primary qualities only, a something that has extension and 
figure and can move. But they forget that the primary 
qualities cannot be perceived apart from the secondary, and 
that the former as well as the latter only exist for us by 
means of sensation. If e.g. we mean to saty that extension 
can exist outside consciousness then we must ask: is it 
extension as the sense of sight or as the sense of touch shows 
it us? Perhaps as they show it us both together; but we 
Tikve already seen that the idea of extension only arises by 
means of an association ! There cannot be an extended and 
moving something which is neither great nor small, neither 
far nor hear, which moves neither quickly nor slowly !- Even 
if there were firm, figured, and moving substances outside 
consciousness how could we learn this ? How can we appeal 
to the senses to’testify,to something which cannot be per¬ 
ceived through the senses at ail ? 

But (does* not this So away with the difference between the 
real and the imagined ? Berkeley denies this decidedly.. 1 do 
not deny i^Jtl ^nature, he says; I only deny abstract matter. 
Everything which is seen, heard, felt,‘'(hr perceived through any 
of the senses J take to be real, but not matter, this unknotwh 
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somewhat—if ind^ it mhy bl termed somewhat—without 
seiisuous qualities and inaccessible to all pered^tion and appre¬ 
hension through the senses. The difference between reality 
and imggiiihtion rests on the difference between sense-percep¬ 
tion and memory pr fancy. The sense-impressions make a 
stronger impression on us, are clearer, and occur in a definite 
order whicli ^e are not able to interrupt. Moreover we are 
. conscious that we jiave.not produced them ourselves. On this 
it is thalj* my conception of reality rests, says Berkeley; Ift 
„others see to it if they can find anything more in theirs! Nor 
is the validity of physics shaken by this dpwnfall of the 
concept of matter. For physics seeks to explain phenomena 
through other •phenomena,—through causes which arc them¬ 
selves perceivable through the senses, not through belief in 
any mystical substance. To explain phenomena is to show 
that under such and such circumstances we have such and such 
sensations. Physics exhibits the definitive and regular connection 
in whiclflSUr sensations occur, so that one sensation can stand as 
a mark of another. This enables us to reason backwards and 
forwards. By means of a careful observation of the phenomena* 
accessible to us we discover the general laws of Nature, or 
establish certain formulje for the phenomena of motion. 
Physics has to do neither w<th force nor with matter, but only 
with phenomena. Every demonstration of a law for the con¬ 
nection of phenomena, and every conclusion from such a law, 
ultimately rests on the presupposition that the author of 
phenomena always works in a uniform manner and observes 
general rules—an assumption which, according to Berkeley 
{Principles^ § fine)^ is certainly not susceptible of proo\, * 

What is the origin, then, of phenomena or sensations, in so 
far as I do not myself produce them ? While Berkeley holds 
that the causal proposition is insusceptible of proof where it is 
a question of the reciprocal relation of phenomena, he does < 
not in the least question its validity in discussing the origin 
of our passively received sensations. Tliere must be an 
activity which is in operation when w^ ourselves are passive. 
Now our own capacity of summoning up and modifyfng ideas 
is the only example of activity we have. |||i this capacity 
Berkeley finds our* real nature expressed. Th^ ^oul is the 
will, he says {Common^ace Book^ p. 428). All inner activity, 
including thinking, Berkeley caj^s " willing ”: “Jhat of which 
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I think, whatever it be, I call Gdea. Thougfit itself or thinking 
is no idea. ’T!s an act, that is a volition, or, as contra¬ 
distinguished to effect, the will ” {Commonplace ^Book^ p. 460). 
Its essence is not to be perceived, but to perceive ^ts esse 
is percipere). The will is the only form qf activity we know. 
Berkeley is not always consistent in what he s^s of the 
knowledge that we have of our will, i.e. of the rftil ^essence of 
our mind. Of so much only he is c(jirtaiq—that the know¬ 
ledge of our own active nature cannot be ap ideaf since all 
ideas are passive. It is not an “ idea ” but a “ notion ’* that 
we have of ourselves. In one passage {PHficipleSy § 27), how¬ 
ever, he teaches that we know mind, or that which works, by 
means of its effects (i>. modifications of ideas); in another 
passage {Dialogues between Hylas and Pkilonous, Dialogue 
III., Fraser’s edition, i. p. 326 ff.) he attributes to us an imme¬ 
diate knowledge of our mind and its ideas, since we perceive 
them “ by reflection.” But by whatever means we perceive 
our mind, we can only form the thought of the*x;jurce of 
phenomena in analogy with it. We conceive God as analogous 
to our own mind, only with its powers infinitely increased. 
The only real ideas are those which God gives us, and now we 
can understand, too, how it is that things can exist even when 
we do nqt perceive them : they exist potentially—as possi¬ 
bilities—in God, who is their continual cause (cf. Commonplace 
Booky p. 489). The divine will reveals itself m the order and 
connection of our sensations, but the divine Providence in the 
purposiveness which Nature exhibits. If Nature differs in its 
essence from God, it is a heathenish chimaera. According to 
''the ordinary conception, God first creates matter and then lets 
it work on us. But why go this long way round? Why 
should not God produce our sensations immediately? The 
more we think clearly, the more we shall And ourselves in 
direct relation with God. There are no secondaiy causes. In 
God we live and move and have our being, says Berkeley, 
and he believes lie has s. better right than Spinoza to say this. 
Berkeley abandoned h[mself to this mystico-pantheisticad Con¬ 
ception fhore and more in the last years of his life, as may be 
seen from Siris : but we cannot here follow the shapes which 
his thoughts in this direction subsequeiitly assumed. We 
can only draw attention to one point of similari^ between 
Berkeley and< Leibniz in th^ transition from their empirical 
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to their speculati^^ philosophy) both msEke use of the prin¬ 
ciple of analogy, which is the principle of • all metaphysical 
id^lism. * 

It Js Berkeley’s especial merit that he persisted, with an 
energy unweakene^ by the paradoxical results to which his 
thinking led him, in asking: how do we know that things are 
anything *mfire than our perceptions and ideas ? By what 
right do we spring from consciousness, from the only thing 
which itoimm^iately given, to things which are never givjn 
immediately? In Berkeley’s own answer to this question, as 
may be seen from our account of it, he in no way reduces 
reality to a mere series of sensations. In the first place, he 
distinguishes between sensations and the mind : the essence of 
the former only consists in being perceived {esse — percipi) ; the 
essence of the latter consists in perceiving {esse = percipere\ i.e. 
in working. In the second place, he acknowledges the prin¬ 
ciple of causation, and uses it to solve the problem under con- 
sideratiifr. But while the ordinary conception (popular meta¬ 
physics) starts by supposing that the cause of our sensations 
must resemble them, Berkeley proceeds from th( assumptioif 
that the cause of our passive states must be thought of as 
analogous with the active principle within us. He is an 
idealist, but not a subjectwe idealist. His idealism, however, 
at once assumes a theological form. While he philosophises, 
his theological * ideas lie in wait, and as soon as the plot 
thickens and a debatable question presents itself, they press 
forward to fill out what is lacking. On this account his 
thought stops short too soon. The theological ideas them¬ 
selves are not criticised. His whole conception of the wd!rltl 
becomes anthropomorphic. The uniformity of Nature is nothing 
but a uniformity of the divine will which holds phenomena 
together, and phenomena are only a collection of‘arbitrary 
signs. The principle of causality, too, is not examined more • 
closely, and yet his whole solution of the problem rests upon 
it To the latter point Berkeley’s* immediate successor laid 
his hand, continuing his work while he opposed it, just as 
Berkeley himself had done with regaref to Lockers. • 



CHAPTER V 

DAVID HUME 

(a) Biography and Characteristics 

The great significance of English philosophy in the history 
of the development of human thought is that, in virtue of its 
empirical method, it calls to account not only the finished 
thought-constructions of speculative philosophers, IS^ut also 
the unconscious and untested assumptions on which the 
popular conception of the world and the special sciences rest. 
Thus Locke had demanded an exact explanation of the origin 
of our ideas in general, and Berkeley had pointed out how 
great a prqblem is contained in the- ideas of space and of the 
material world if we attempt to supply this explanation. This 
critical examination of knowledge reached its culminating 
point in the English school of the eighteenth century in 
the philosophy of David Hume. He instituted an examination 
into the two concepts which formed the foundation of all 
earlier philosophy, and which neither Locke nor Berkeley 
had seriously attacked : the concepts of substance and 

cause, the two concepts which were the binding cement of all 
speculative, scientific, and popular thought-constructions. On 
the principles of causality or of sufficient ground rested 
Leibniz’ great system of harmony, Newton’s world-mechanism, 
and the popular (ibneeption of a world of things subject to 
certain laws. All tak^, the reasonableness, the rationality, of 
existence for granted ; all assume, more or less consciously, that 
existence contains within it something corresponding to our 
reason. It i^ this presupposition that HumeHnvestigates. And 
he is the first to seriously undertake such an examination, and 
/ to descend to |he depths out pf which spring the forces which 
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hold together tfie inner and buter world of our knowledge; 
depths far removed from the regions in* which speculative 
philosophy, •specific inquiry, and common sense move. Hume 
him^lf felt, and characteristically expressed, the curious con¬ 
dition of loneliqpss and disintegration in which the thinker 
finds himself who perseveringly follows the problem of 
knowled|fe* into these depths, and also the opposition which 
exists between, the, strictly theoretical and the instinctive, 
practical, and popular, conception of the world. Only his cirer- 
wakeful intellectual passion, together with his hope of winning 
renown if he followed the path consistently to the end, made 
it-possible for him, according to his own confession (in the 
concluding section of the first book of his magnum opus)y to 
complete his work. 

In Hume’s character intellectual ardour and ambition were 
united with good nature, benevolence, and forbearance towards 
weaknesses and prejudices, coupled with a certain easiness of 
dispofl(ffbn which refused to be disturbed by polemical dis¬ 
cussions in the cause of literary interests. He was born on 
26th April 1711, as the second son of a landed proprietor, on 
the estate of Ninewells in the south of Scotland. In his Auto¬ 
biography he says: “ I was seized very early with a passion 
for literature, which has been the ruling passion of.my life and 
the great source of my enjoyments.” His family wished to 
make a lawyer*of him, but he felt “an insurmountable dislike 
towards everything except philosophy and learning.” His 
ideal was an existence free from care, in which he would be 
able to satisfy his taste for critical investigation and to culti¬ 
vate the acquaintance of a few chosen friends; at the same 
time he was anxious that his literary activity should bring 
honour to his name. While still quite a youth he believed 
himself to be on the track of new thoughts: a new “ universe 
of thought” disclosed itself to him. An attack of hypo** 
chondria (described by himself in a letter which is given in 
Burton’s Life and Correspondence of David Hume, Edinburgh, 
1846, vol. ip. 30 ff.) interrupted jjis meditations for some 
time. He was probably already feeling the curiofts contrast 
between the world of reflection and that of practical daily life, 
which he afterwards described in his great wqrh. He now 
resolved to abandon Sis studies and to become a merchant. 
Practical life, however, could n^t detain him. Jtle chose lonely 
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places in France in which to Ilive while he*wrote his great 
work, Treatise of Human Nature^ being an attempt to introduce 
the experimental metlwd of reasoning into moral ^subjects. It 
appeared 1739-40 in London, and is in three parts,^>f yhich 
the hrst treats of the understanding, the secon(i of the passions, 
and the third of the foundation of morality. It carried the 
investigation of these different questions an^ impoltafit stage 
further, and still stands in the first rank of philosophical classics. 
At/irst, however, it was destined to have no result. Ml fell,” 
he says, “dead-born from the press without reaching such 
distinction as even to excite a murmur among the zealots.” 
Hume’s literary ambition, which led him to pronounce this 
brilliant testimony to his mental abilities as “ dead-born,” had 
fatal effects. He tried to win the fame which this had failed 
to bring him by a series of essays, some on philosophy, others 
on political economy and politics: he abandoned philosophy 
altogether for some time and devoted himself to history; 
he even finally altogether denied the great work of hM^'youth, 
explaining—to avoid aspersions from his theological critics 
(who, it seems, had after all begun to “murmur”)—that he only 
acknowledged the statement of his philosophical doctrines 
given in the Essays. Excellent as many of these smaller 
writings are, yet they could never attain to the place of im¬ 
portance in philosophical discussion which his chief work 
might have occupied, if only he had used the literary fame 
which was afterwards his to breathe life into the “ dead-born ” 
child, instead of disavowing it, in order to avoid any dis- 
' turbances it might cause him. As regards the problem of 
knowledge in particular, Hume’s philosophy, even in the 
abbreviated and modified exposition given in the Inquiry 
concerning^ Human Understanding (1749), was not without 
influence on the later developments of thought, though the full 
< statement of it contained in the Treatise^ which, strictly speak¬ 
ing, sunders the bond between our thoughts, indeed between 
the elements of our'naturedn general, lay forgotten for many a 
day. That the motive tp Hume’s disavowal of his early work 
is the one Ifiere given may be seen from the recently published 
Letters of David^Hume to William Strahan (Oxford, 1888, p. 
289 ff.). It (is*^ quite a mistake to su^jgose,’’as has sometimes 
been suggested, that Hume had really changed his views on 
the msun points. It is, hoy/ever, psycholc^ically compre- 
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hensible that the highly straiited intellectual condition in which 
he wrote his early work could not perSist. After he had 
thought w!th—and indeed better than—the learned, he felt 
the^nead of talking with the unlearned. Having given a 
popular exposiyon of his philosophical and economic ideas 
in the Essays^ he turned to history. “ You know,” he wrote 
to a fribnfi, “ there is no post of honour in the English Par¬ 
nassus more vqcant.than that of history.” The post of Keeper 
to the*Advocates’ Library, Edinbuigh, which he obtained tafter 
violent opposition from the orthodox party, afforded him ample 
opportunities for research. His Histor}> England gained 
him still more popularity than his Essays had done. As 
an historian he has the merit of having been the first to 
attempt to make history something more than a chronicle of 
wars, by taking account also of social relation.s, morals, litera¬ 
ture, and art. The publication of his historical works began 
two years before the appearance of Voltaire’s famous Essai 
sur moeurs. While in his philosophical opinions he was a 
Liberal, his judgment of historical personages is biassed by 
Royalist and Tory views. Philosophy, however, was not 
altogether neglected at this time. He occupied himself, more 
particularly in his later years, with philosophico - religious 
studies. The results of these are embodied in, the Natural 
History of Religion (1757) and his Dialogues on Natural 
Religion^ which last work he withheld, from prudential 
reasons, so that it did not appear until a few years after his 
death. 

Hume was not only a philosopher and an historian.. He* 
felt the necessity of taking part in practical life. As Secretary 
to the Embassy (1748) he travelled in Holland, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. He afterwards exchanged Jiis post of 
librarian at Edinburgh for that of secretary to Lord Hertford, 
who was sent as the English Ambassador to France after thh 
Peace of Paris in 1763. By that time Hume had become . 
famous, and he met with a briliiant>receptibn at Court as well as 
in literary circles. He became the ^shion, like Franklin after¬ 
wards, perhaps precisely because of his simple and Unpretending 
^terior. After having spent three years in^France he returned 
to England, taking with him Jean Jacques Roiisseau, who had 
been exiled from Switzerland as well as from France, in order 
that he might procure him pn asylum of rtfuge. Rousseau, 
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however, requited Hume's geneious behaviour towards him 
with the maddest Suspicions, and after a scandalous rupture 
between the two, Rousseau returned to France, whei% the storm 
had now laid itself. After Hume had occupied thcf pqgt of 
Under-Secretary of State for Scotland for a ye^r he resigned his 
seat in Edinburgh and led a life of learned leisure in the 
company of a few chosen friends, until, after a^lingerfn^ illness, 
which, however, did not deprive him of Ijis cheerfulness and 
peace of mind, he died on 25th August 1776. ’ 


Epistemological Radicalism 

All sciences—and the mental sciences not the least—stand 
in a definite relation to human nature. From this proposition 
Hume starts his examination of the understanding, and it 
follows from it that the foundation of all human knowledge is 
to be discovered by a study of human nature. But this study 
must be carried out by means of the empirical methodlT^ich 
ha^ already been employed with success in the sphere of 
physics, and the application of which to the study of human 
nature had been introduced by Bacon, Locke, and Shaftesbury. 
Appealing to experience to bear him out, Hume establishes as 
his fundamental principle the proposition that all our ideas 
are derived from impressions; ideas can never be a priori. When 
we test the validity of an idea, therefore, the first thing we must 
ask is: of what impression is it the after-effect ? Hume finds 
in the origin of impressions a problem insoluble by our under- 
( standing—a problem, however, the solution of which is not 
necessary for the carrying out of his task (cf. Treatise^ 3 > 5 J 
in other passages, as ii. i, i, he expresses himself in the 
ordinary n^anner). By means of this fundamental proposition 
(which Berkeley had only applied to the ideas of space and of 
hiatter) Hume now tests a series of important ideas. The idea 
of a substance or of an essence must be declared invalid since 
we have no impression cormsponding to it. We immediately 
perceive only particular qualities bound together more or less 
firmly, but rio “substance.” The mathematical ideas of time and 
space are formed by means of idealisation. Experience shows 
us only an imperfect equality of time- ^d space-magnitudes; 
every measure we possess is imperfect. After experience has 
affoi^ed us oppostunity, however^ of comparing different grades 
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of similarity an<J different measures, we form the idea of perfect 
equality and of a perfect measure {e.g. of*a perfectly straight 
line), while,* once the power of imagination has been set going, 
it contiaues its course, even though experience lag behind. 
Since geometry is concerned with such ideal objects, its 
application to ^eal objects can never be perfectly exact. 
Nor dces«the concept of existence—^any more than that of 
substance and the mathematical concepts—correspond to any 
impresfion: to’ think of a thing and to think of it as existing 
is one and tie same. Our idea of an object is still only an 
idea when we also think of the object as existing, and by thus 
thinking of it we'endow the thing with no new quality. 

In his examination of the validity of our knowledge in 
general, Hume distinguishes between the knowledge which 
consists only in the explication of the mutual relations of our 
ideas (the formal sciences, logic and mathematics) and the 
knowledge which leads us beyond the given impressions and 
conuiiMes us of the existence of a something which is not 
given. This last kind of knowledge rests on the assumption of 
the validity of the causal relation, and Hume’s gfeat philosophi¬ 
cal exploit consists in his establishment, in the most unmistak¬ 
able manner, of the problem of causality—the problem on the 
solution of which every .estimation of the significance of the 
exact sciences rests. At the root of all investigation lies the 
desire to discefver what it is which holds the innermost parts of 
the world together, under every problem of the exact sciences 
lies the same fundamental problem, and Hume was the first to sec 
this in its full extent. It must be remembered, however, that ^ 
Hume never doubted that we must continue to make conithnt 
use of the causal proposition both in theory and in practice; 
he only asks whether it can be established^ and to this question 
he finds a negative answer only. He discovers tdat we are 
moved to assume the causal relation by the same thing tha 4 
induces us to assume a something as existing, even though it ^ 
is not given in experience. One apd the same investigation— 
according to Hume’s psychological method—throws light on 
the concepts both of cause and of belief. • 

We cannot appeal to immediate certainty or intuition to 
establish the validity of the causal relation,*for we only have 
such intuition with reghrd to simple relations of similarity or of 
magnitude. Nor can we appeal to logical demonstration, for 
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we can hold all our ideas apart fr^m one another. The moflon 
of one billiard ball is an event which is altogether different from 
the motion of another billiard ball. There is no object which 
we cannot easily think of one moment as existing and the next 
as not existing. Thus there is no self-contradiction in salying 
that something begins without a cause. THe proofs which 
former philosophers (Hobbes, Locke, Clarke—^to whom Wolff 
might also be added) have adduced are only Apparent proofs. 
For ^it is clear that if the principle of cahsalit^ is fou^clpd in 
the reason (either in intuition or demonstration), v^e shall come 
into conflict with the “ fundamental principle ” ; for then reason 
would possess th*e faculty of producing entirely new ideas, 
not derived from experience! But is not the va][idity of the 
causal relation founded in experience ? The answer to this is 
that experience only shows us that one event follows another, 
but does not exhibit to us the inner necessity of their union, 
which is what is meant by “causal relation.” This holds good 
whether we understand by experience inner or outer expui§;nce. 
Hume is here especially refuting the opinion (held by Berkeley) 
thit, in the infmediate consciousness of our will, we have a 
conception of force or activity. One particular experience is 
not able to give us the idea of causality, and several experiences 
together only give us a relation of sUfcession. After we have 
very frequenfty seen one phenomenon follow another, we in¬ 
voluntarily expect the former the next time the Matter occurs ; 
but this is custom and does not justify us in concluding from 
the past to the future. 

^ In his explanation of our tendency to pass beyond a given 
imprbssion and to believe in or expect something which is not 
given, Hume emphasises firstly the experience that every strongly 
excited state, or every strongly excited disposition or feeling in 
consciousness, has a tendency to persist and to extend itself over 
aew ideas as they arise. If consciousness has been heightened 
or excited by anyobject, then every event in consciousness is more 
lively than usual so long a^,the excitement lasts. This is the 
law which explains the idealisation of the mathematical ideas. 
Secondly, he lays weight'^hpon the fact that experience idiows 
us a tendency on the part of our ideas to mutually elicit each, 
other. Every idea'has an associative tendency •; “a gentle force**. 
leads from the one to the other. As tSiflerent conditions of 
.such association Hume names similarity, temporal and spatial 
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coeitistence, anck causality. An attra(^ion within the inner 
World here makes itself felt, which is notless important for 
the inner werld than physical attraction is for the outer. Nor 
is its na^re less mysterious; its causes must lie in properties of 
huniSn nature unknown to us. The bond which unites our 
ideas is just as fhcomprehensible as that which unites external 
objects ;• aid we can only know it from experience. Indeed 
Hume finds this associative connection not only incomprehensible 
but eyejji self-cdhtradictory (in the Appendix to book i. of the 
Treatise ): hc^ can there bn: a uniting principle {Tr. i. 3, 4) or 
principle of connection {Tr. i. App.) if all our impressions and 
ideas are separate, independent existences?* Hume declares 
this to be a difficulty too hard for his understanding. 

Both facts (which may be called expansion and association) 
however are indubitable. And by their help it is explained 
how a lively impression which appears to us, precisely on 
account of its liveliness, as the expression of a reality, is able 
to inj^ait its liveliness, and with this its stamp of reality, to 
those ideas which it calls up by means of association. What 
we call belief is nothing more than the character of livelineJs 
which ideas are thus enabled to assume. Belief is due to no 
new and special impression, it only denotes the special manner in 
which an idea appears to Reeling or sentiment. We cannot help 
passing over to the idea associated with the lively impression, 
and we cannotshelp holding to this idea and perceiving it in a 
stronger light than usual; and thirdly, since consciousness (as 
evidenced in the ideas of the sense-qualities, of space and time 
and of substance) has an inclination to take its own inner states ^ 
for external, objective phenomena, we can now understand hflw 
we come to believe in a causal relation between things in the 
world, although the necessity in question here only exists in us, 
and is a need which is expressed by our inclination^'owing to 
psychological reasons, to pass over from one impression or» 
idea to another. Necessity is subjective, just as are the sense- 
qualities, space and time. What ^e call •reason is only an 
obscure instinct within us which arises because experiences are 
repeated in definite order of sequeifte. The origin of this 
instinct, or the influence of custom, is just as incomprehensible 
to us as is the /act of any connection af all between the 
elements of our consetousness. But since the naental activity 
by of which we conclude from the same causes to the 
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same effects is of tlie utmost ^practical importance, Naf^ure 
would not entrust it to the uncertain reason, but made it spring 
from the certain, even though obscure, instinct which no critical 
examination can move: “ Nature is too strong for pri^piple! ” 
While dogmatic philosophy in its different forms belTeved 
that, by the help of pure reason, it could construct thought- 
sequences reaching far beyond sense, according <tO( Hume’s 
investigation the imagination is the only faculty which can 
lea<| us to believe in something which is not the ojyect of 
present perception. On this rests also the belifef in an outer 
world, independent of consciousness. We do not experience 
the uninterrupte<l existence of objects, bift only a certain 
constancy and coherence. This is enough for our, imagination, 
however, which continues its activity in the direction in which 
it has once been started, and imagines as great uniformity and 
as great coherence as it possibly can. We fill out the intervals 
between our impressions by the fiction of constantly existing 
beings. The idea of the “ I ” or of the self may be evplained 
by exactly the same principle. The invalidity of the substance- 
eflneept has Sfiready been pointed out. Our impressions and 
ideas, says Hume, can exist very well without “ inhering in ” or 
being supported by such a substance. If any one wishes to 
establish his belief in a soul-substance he must find an impression 
on which this belief rests; but this he cannot do, for all our 
impressions change. If we take the word substt^nce in a vague 
sense, t.e» in the sense of “something which may exist by 
itself,” why then should not our impressions and ideas, which 
may each have separate existence, be substances? Hume 
especially warns theologising metaphysicians against the belief 
in a soul-substance, in which individual impressions and ideas 
are said to exist as particular modifications, for by so doing 
they give *a dangerous support to Spinozism; for just in this 
away did Spinoza conceive the relation between God and the 
things of the world ! But even if we abandon the idea of a 
soul-substance and only asjc how we come by the idea of the 
“ I ” as the expression of our personal identity, we are involved 
in many difficulties. Nid' impression or idea is invariable and 
constant We always find a particular inner state, never “ our¬ 
selves ” as a totality. The identity which we attribute: to ourselves 
is of the same nature as that which attribute to extemid 
objects: it is only a result of the ease with which we pass 
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, over* from one impression or idea to another, an ease virhich 
cau9es us to overlook the riddle contained in the fact that 
any element, can pass over into another which is different from 
itself 1 ^ 

' Hume is a master in the art of raising problems. He is 
able, as few other#, to think out a concept or a relation so that 
its hiddey ({difficulties are brought to light. By means of the 
energy of his thought he succeeded in bringing into prominence 
the fundamental concept, which underlies all the practical 
thouglit^f mesn, all his exact science, all his speculation, and^ all 
his religion. He showed that there arc problems enough for 
philosophy, even though the of great systems be past. 
But to get a correct idea of Hume’s significance wc must study 
him in the Treatise. In the Essays^^ his investigation is limited 
to the causal concept, and we get no idea of the thorough-going 
manner in which he followed out the “ uniting principle ” in all 
its forms (in mathematical knowledge, in the concept of the 
“ I ”) no^of the method which he employed—especially of his 
sustaineci application of the law of expansion — from the 
abbreviated and modified sketch. Though he demonstrated tljp 
incomprehensibility of the uniting principle, yet he recognises 
its activity, firstly by assuming that we have ideas not only of 
particular things, but also of their relations {e.g. time and space, 
similarity and difference),* secondly by accepting tis fact the 
association of i^eas, and thirdly by the stress which he lays on 
the tendency of the imagination to extend and widen itself, 
which tendency is one with the tendency of consciousness to 
preserve, in spite of all differences, its identity with itself. But 
all this, certainly, is strangely opposed to the absolute “ subslaji- 
tial” distinction between particular sensations and ideas, which is 
the presupposition from which Hume starts—a presupposition 
which marks the limits of his thought. There would be 
more justification for saying that the distinction between the ^ 
elements of our thought is incomprehensible; for to comprehend 
is to unite, to find coherence 1 


(c) Ethics 

The second p^ of Hume’s Treatise trespts pf the feelings. 
It is of greater imporbvice for the history of pS3^hology ; we 
may notice it here, however, as forming the introduction to the 
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Ethics, which forms vthe third part of the^work, and which 
Hume afterwards published in an abbreviated form as Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals (1751). In conception 
of the psychological nature of feeling Spinoza is his predecessor, 
and Hume was probably not uninfluenced by him, tfiough his 
exposition is richer and more detailed than that of Spinoza. 
Both rest their views on the importance which ide|s |ind their 
reciprocal associations have for the development of the feelings. 
Hume shows how one feeling unites with* another by means of 
as^ciation between the ideas of their objects. On the^'question 
as to whether association takes place directly between feelings, 
he expresses himself uncertainly, generally r,attributing to feel¬ 
ings, as also to ideas, the tendency to reproduce other feel¬ 
ings (ii. I, 4 ; cf. “ Dissertation on the Passions "in the Essays\ 
although in other passages (ii. 2, 8) he teaches that no associa¬ 
tion between feelings can take place if the ideas are not 
associated. This vacillation is probably due to the knowledge 
that feeling never remains entirely passive throughput these 
proceedings. Hume clearly perceived this, as may be seen in 
Iv's doctrine qf expansion, which is of so much importance for 
his theory of knowledge. As a psychologist he also exercised 
great influence by his emphatic assertion that only feeling—not 
pure reason—can produce actions of the will. He draws 
attention to* the fact that impressions and ideas are easier to 
verify than impulses and inclinations, when. these are not 
distinguished by their violence. Hence we are apt to overlook 
the first germ of the will. And just as will arises out of feeling 
only, and not out of the reason, so also it is feeling only which 
c?nr check feeling and prevent action (ii. 3, 3). Here, too, 
he agrees with Spinoza on a psychological principle which is 
frequently overlooked in spite of its wide range. Feeling is 
an original and immediate state, but reason expresses itself 
through reflection and comparison, and thus can exert influence 
on feeling only so far as it is able to examine the ideas bound 
up with the feeling.. It is an imperfection in Hume’s psychology 
that he does not bring out’ the connection between feeling and 
the originjil instincts.^ « Shaftesbury had more insight hem. 
Hume is inclined to regard instincts as secondary only (^. in 
his theory of knowledge he explains the caudal instinct through 
custom). His empiricism limits hh. conception here. A 
kindred trait shows itself in his historical writings, to whiich it 
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has Been objected that they leave out •of consideration the 
racial peculiarities of the nationi which they ^iescribe. 

The psychological examination of the relation of feeling to 
reason is yf direct importance for Hume’s ethics, since it con¬ 
tains the answer to the question whether morality rests on 
reason or on feelii^. Reason ascertains relations or matters of 
fact only.* But a moral judgment does not arise until a feeling 
is excited through^the idea of an action, after all the relations 
and faqts^dependtng dh this action have been brought out. It 
is only b^austf our feeling has been set in motion that we call 
anything good or evil. The moral qualities (good or evil), 
therefore, are valid ^nly from the standpoint of feeling beings, 
just as the sense-qualities only possess validity from the stand¬ 
point of sensuously perceiving beings.®® This does not, how¬ 
ever, deprive these qualities of their significance : we apply moral 
judgments in practice with the same certainty as sensuous 
qualities, although neither the one nor the other express objec¬ 
tive aQ^ itemal relations. (See especially, besides Treatise iii. 
I, I, the essay on “ The Sceptic.”) Hume (who is in agreement 
with Spinoza on this point also) stands here in shai^ contrast t 9 
those moral philosophers who would deduce morality from reason 
only, and who regard ethical principles as eternal truths—a stand¬ 
point which, even after Lo<jjce’s time, was maintained by Clarke 
and Price (as Cudworth had maintained it against tfobbes). 

The next question is: from what feeling does morality arise ? 
All actions and qualities which are objects of moral approbation 
have this common feature—that, directly or indirectly, they 
tend to the profit and advantage either of the agent himself or 
*of others. This characteristic, independently of all cducatfbfl 
and authority, commands our approbation, our esteem—even 
perhaps our admiration. And since we approve actions by 
which we ourselves are not benefited, the feeling whi^h lies at 
the root of this approbation cannot be egoistic in its nature. 
He who pronounces moral judgments abandons his private stand¬ 
point and adopts one which is common to lumself and others. 
If we were guided in our judgments by self-interest alone, we 
could never arrive at any common estimation of worth. Even 
if the recognition of justice as a virtue were due, from the 
beg^'nning, to the need of each individual to^enjoy peace and 
security, yet interest iitnhe general regulation ot rights can 
only be explained through sympathy for that which supports 
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human life in general. The "first virtuous motive ^hich 
bestows a merit on any -action ^ need not be the same as that 
which afterwards underlies our judgment. Iteis sympathy 
then, or " fellow-feeling,” which is the real ground ofj morality. 
Even the regard for those virtues {e.g. prudence in the (induct 
of one’s own affairs) which are only advantageous to the i^ent 
are best explained through sympathy. Sympathyoit?:elf Hume 
explains in accordance with the “fundamdhtal principle” of 
his theory of knowledge: it is due to the' fact' that when, we see 
or have a lively idea of the expressions or the Causes of other 
men’s joy or pain, there arises in us also a lively feeling of joy 
or pain ; also because a mere idea tends, oir account of its con¬ 
nection with a lively impression, to pass over into impression, 
Hume’s ethic bears the stamp of a clear head and a warm 
heart. But we must not look to him for explanation of deep- 
lying ethical crises and oppositions. He does not even follow up 
Hutcheson’s interesting attempt to deduce the feeling of duty 
from sympathy. The inner and outer opposition ^^hjfh the 
ethical character may have to encounter in the course of its 
development‘^does not engage him. He is, however, completely 
and clearly convinced that morality has human nature as its 
foundation, and he indicates the distinction, so important in its 
consequences, between the first motive for the development of 
a quality of character or of an institution and the motive from 
which the subsequent estimation of worth arises. If he has 
frequently been called a sceptic, this appellation is certainly 
not appropriate to him as a moralist. He devotes a special 
investigation (" A Dialogue ” in the Essays') to the discussion 
c^‘the objections based on the mutual contradiction existing^ 
between the moral ideas, manners, and customs of different 
peoples and times; we might just as well, he says, find a 
difficult5Pip the fact that the Rhine flows northwards and the 
Rhone southwards! Both rivers run according to the same 
law—the law of gravity—in opposite directions, because of the 
different slope of*the grpund. The fact that, under difife^t 
circumstances, men arrive at different results, is no reason fof 
supposing they could nbt have started from the same princip^ 
Everything which men have called good or evil has been sofn^ 
thing which has *been regarded as either directly br indirectly 
profitable o? injurious. Differences, *>then, do not shake ;^tbe 
principle. 
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As a political economist Hume is * Adam Smith’s most 
important predecessor. In hfs economic «Arritings he gives 
prominence 4 t;o the importance of arousing the acquisitive 
instin^ •Force never turned any man into a skilled labourer. 
New wants must arise before the desire for progress can arise. 
If no other wanti developed themselves beyond those which 
could be* satisfied by the poorest possible revenue from the 
soil, the latter would 'never be cultivated in the best possible 
manner. • Agriculture only flourishes in reciprocity with trade 
and industry, Ind it is in this way that the middle class, which 
offers the surest and best support to public freedom, grows up. 
Hume did not exa'hiine any more closely than did his friend 
and successor, Adam Smith, the problem of the relation of the 
acquisitive instinct to sympathy. They both appear to have 
assumed that the results of the two motives are harmonious. 


{d) Philosophy of Religion 

Hume’s chief contribution to the religious problem consists 
in his clear distinction between the question as to1:he possibility 
of founding religion by way of the reason and that of the actual 
origin of religion in human nature—a distinction to which we 
find analogies both in his theory of knowledge and in his 
ethics. The former question is discussed in his dialogues on 
Natural ReligiPn, the latter in the Natural History of Religiott, 
As regards the latter, the historical question, Hume attempts to 
show that it is no necessity of the understanding which 
induces the belief in a divine Being. On the contrary, precisely ^ 
that which to the thinker is a great stone of stumbling, i.e. the 
mischief and disorder found in Nature, is to the plain man a 
motive for belief. That belief is called out by feelings which 
arise in the course of life; by hope and fear, suspense and un¬ 
certainty, and fear of the unintelligible. Together with these* 
works the general propensity to conceive all other beings as 
resembling men. History seems tg show‘that polytheism is 
the original religion. And this agrees with the natural course 
of development. Consciousness rises ^gradually from lower to 
higher grades, and since, in the violent agitation caused partly 
by fear, partly hf enthusiasm, it enhances the object of the 
imagination and concISVes it as more and more perfect and 

noble, it arrives at last at the idea of one only infinite and 

• • 
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incomprehensible Go^. The same process of idealisation goes 
on here, within the sphere of religious feeling, as underlies the 
construction of mathematical principles and th$ principle of 
causality. The transition from polytheism to monotheism 
cannot be explained out of purely intellectual motives; *by the 
way of feeling, however, men have arrived rft the same result 
as would have been reached by rational consideration; there 
can only be one God. After this exalted' standpoint h^ been 
re|.ched, history shows that a reaction'is apt to take place. 
The necessity for mediating beings between tliis one, infinite, 
purely spiritual God and the world makes itself felt. Between 
these two opposite poles—the conception 'of God as exalted 
and imperceptible by the senses, and as limited and perceptible 
—there is a constant vacillation. On a close investigation 
Hume finds the essence of religion to contain contradictory 
tendencies and qualities. Loftiness and vulgarity, belief and 
doubt, purity and immorality, grandeur and horror, are curiously 
mingled together. There is so much that is uninteiligoble in 
religion, and so much dissension between the different religions, 
t^at Hume J)refers to withdraw into the quiet, even though 
obscure, regions of philosophy. In the essay On Miracles Hume 
discusses more particularly the question of the supernatural. 
His chief thought here is that “no testimony is sufficient to 
establish a miracle unless the testimony be of such a kind that 
its falsehood would be more miraculous than t!he fact which it 
endeavours to establish.” He maintains, however, that there is 
no miracle which has been established by testimony of such 
a nature. 

*As regards the question of the truth of religion, it is 
difficult to discover what Hume’s standpoint really is, since he 
has thrown his examination of this question into the form of a 
dialogue.*’ He takes up three different standpoints. Demea 
is the representative of a mystical orthodoxy, which relies partly 
on a priori grounds of reason, partly on the postulate of filing. 
Cleanthes represents a rationalistic deism, which finds its chief 
suppprt in the purposiveness of Nature. Philo is sometimes a 
sceptic, sometimes a naturalist. There can be no doubt that 
Demea did not ^represent Hume’s own standpoint It is 
Cleanthes, according to his own confession,'* who is made tlie 
hero of the dialogue; but it is eviddfit, and has indeed been 
acknowledged by Hume himself (Burton, vol. L p. 532 ; LitUrs 
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to StroAan, p. 3 30), that Philo’s views interested him the most, 
although he is finally obliged t6 abandon hi» position. Philo’s 
standpoint i% unquestionably nearest to Hume’s own. The 
chief ^oughts which Philo brings forward are as follows : Who 
could blame us if, with respect to such great and difficult 
questions, we declared that we knew nothing ? For they carry 
us far beyond experience, and system is ranged against system ! 
Philo brings a senes lof objections against Cleanthes’ argument 
from thcw order and purposiveness of Nature to the existence of 
God. (i) Wl 5 y seek the cause of order and purposiveness out¬ 
side the world ? There may be forces within the world itself 
by means of which, perhaps after many transformations and 
temporary accommodations, order and harmony are brought 
about. And as proficiency in the arts developed itself by 
means of frequent attempts and endeavours, so perhaps different 
world-systems may have succeeded each other until the present 
system, which offered the most favourable conditions for per¬ 
manent existence, arose. (2) Experience shows us mind and 
thought as finite, limited phenomena. With what right do we 
explain the world as a whole by a part of itsdlf? Thought 
itself, like all else in the world, requires explanation, and if we 
erect it into a final cause are we not in reality led to do so in 
order to satisfy our inclination to find our own nature behind 
things, just as we are inclined to find our. own figures in the 
clouds? (3) Can there be a special problem concerning the 
world as a whole? When we have explained the origin of 
individual parts or phenomena the origin of all these parts 
collectively is not a special problem. That we conceive the 
same as a collective totality is only the result of an arbifrtry 
act of consciousness. (4) From the world, as experience shows 
it us, with all its imperfection, its pain, and its need, we can 
certainly not conclude to a perfect cause. In one of *his essays 
{Of a Particular Providence and of a Future State) HumOi 
presents the following dilemma: if there is justice in this 
world there is no reason for us to sgek another, and if there Is 
no justice in this world we cannot suppose that it was created 
by God. Philo does not mean by tfiis to deny the existence 
of God. He only protests against conceiving God in all too 
close . anal(^y with man. He declares that in the long-run the 
difference between thdilts and atheists, dogmatisms and sceptics, 
is only a difference of name; for the theist^admits that the 
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divine mind differs widely from the humane the atheist that 
the ruling principle in the world has, after all, a certain analogy 
with the human mind ; the dogmatist confesses ^hat his view 
involves great difficulties; and the sceptic that, iik s^te of 
difficulties, we cannot remain in a state of pure doubt The 
mdral is that no preconceived opinions can*blunt the natural 
love to our fellows and the sentiment of justice. • » 

Hume’s treatment of the religious prob^m indicates a great 
advance. His dialogues stand, as a lasting monument,*beside 
Kant’s criticism of theology in his “ Critique of ^ure Reason.” 
To this day no real refutation of these works has appeared. 
Adequate treatment of the psychological side of religion 
demands greater depth and inwardness, however; than are to 
be expected from Hume’s sober temperament, nor was the 
material at his command sufficient for the historical under¬ 
standing of religion. Nevertheless, in both these departments, 
he contributed thoughts which have been carried further by 
subsequent investigation. His sound empirical methPDd«dends 
lasting worth to his inquiries. He is the most important fore- 
rtiTnner of modern Positivism. 



CHAPTER VI 

HUME’S SUCCESSORS AND CRITICS IN .ENGLAND 

Thp developpient of philosophical thought in England during 
the eighteenth century touched its highest point in Hume. 
The conclusions from the positions taken up by Bacon and 
Hobbes and, more particularly, by Locke, had been pushed to 
their ^utmost; the line of thought entered upon had been 
carried up to its goal by means of the continuous activity of a 
succession of eminent thinkers. Only from quite new points 
of view which, however, lay beyond the horizon flf the English 
school, and must and did come to it from quite another side, 
could the development be carried further. This, however, is 
not incompatible with the^ appearance—after Hume's time and 
before philosophical thought in England had entered upon that 
long pause whfch laked until our own century—of a number 
of important works, partly completing and continuing, partly 
opposing and reacting against, Hume’s teaching. 


(<*) Adam Smith 

Hume’s work in the field of ethics and of political 
economy was continued independently by his friAd Adam 
Smith, bom at Kirkcaldy, in Scotland, in 1723. He studied^ 
originally at Glasgow, where he heard and admired Hutcheson; 
afterwards he went to Oxford, “jfo judge from the way in 
which he subsequently spoke of the English Universities in his 
famous work on Political Economy,* life at Oxfofd was not 
congenial to him. Lord Brougham relates^ {Lives of Philosih 
phers of the Time^of George JIL, p. 179) story of Smith’s 
personal experience oMiow narrow-minded uni^i^rsity authori¬ 
ties could bCi His copy of Hume’s Treatise^ which he was 
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Studying at the tinfe, was confiscated, and he receivld^ a 
reprimand for reading such a liook!—a characteristic trait of 
the way in which Hume and his works were regarded in the 
chief seat of English learning, where Hobbes and Uocke had 
met with similar treatment before him. For many years*(from 
1751) Smith laboured as a professor in Glasgow. His course 
of moral philosophy consisted of four parts—natuialftheology, 
ethics, natural right (following Montesquieu’s historical method), 
and political economy. Only the sec(^d and foupth. parts 
appeared as independent works. Concerning his natural 
theology we know only as much as may be gathered from his 
papers. With regard to religion he was ‘more conservative 
than Hume; his relation to him may perhaps ,be compared 
with that of Cleanthes to Philo (in Hume’s Dialogue). In his 
lectures on natural right, according to the account of one of 
his hearers (quoted by Dugald Stewart: Account of the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Smith, p. xii.) he was chiefly concerned 
in tracing the successive development of public and^ piivate 
right under the influence of economic and industrial prog;ress.^^ 
Kis works on« ethics and political economy likewise show how 
eagerly he studied actual historical circumstances in order to 
illuminate questions of principle, and Buckle takes a too one¬ 
sided view when he says—in his oJJierwise instructive char¬ 
acterisation *of Adam Smith in his History of English Civilisation 
—that his method was purely deductive. We Rave interesting 
writings of his on the origin of speech and the history of 
astronomy, which also witness to his historic sense. Some 
years after the publication of his Theory of Moral Sentiments 
* (17S9) he withdrew from his labours at the University and 
spent several years in France, where his acquaintance with 
Quesnay, Turgot, and Necker was not without signiflcance 
for his Audy of political economy. After his return to 
, England he lived for ten years in his birthplace, Kirkcaldy. 
Here he wrote the work which was to bring him his greatest 
renown, since the riawn ^f scientific economics is generally 
dated from its appearance: Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations^iinC). During the last years of bis 
life Smith held a ^(»t in the Customs at Edinbui^h, where be 
died in 1790. ► * ' 

The two 'Sirorks on which Adam Siflfth’s fame as a thinker 
rests are curiously opposed to one another, for, while he bases 
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his •political eccmomy on the acquisitfve instinct, he takes 
‘ sympathy as his foundation in*his ethics. « 

Buckle is of opinion that Smith posited two tendencies of 
human i»ature, each in its abstract form, in order to be able 
to .proceed along a clear and deductive* line of argument. 
Against this, however, is the fact that the opposition between 
the two ^orks, although characteristic, is not absolute; more¬ 
over Smith’s mefhod is not purely deductive. How Smith 
himself gonceive'd thfi relation between his two works remains 
an unanswerdB question; he entered upon no psychological 
and historical investigation of these two tendencies of human 
nature. lnjustice*has often been done him fcy neglect of the 
fact that he the author not only of the work on the Wealth 
of Nations but also of that on the Moral Sentiments. 

As a moralist Smith asserts with great emphasis that the 
ethical feeling only arises when men live in the society of other 
men. A natural instinct to imitate the gestures and behaviour 
of othersi) to put oneself in their place, to feel and to suffer with 
them then makes itself felt. This is an involuntary inclina¬ 
tion which not even the most egoistical of men 4 :an altogether 
suppress. This instinctive sympathy acquires its more definite 
character through the ideas which arise of the causes and effects 
of other men’s feelings an<l actions. We approve the feelings of 
another when we arc conscious that, under similar circumstances, 
we should hav6 feelings of the same kind and strength. The 
feeling must stand in a certain proportion to the cause which 
evoked it if we are to be able to sympathise with it. But if 
the feeling of another becomes the motive for actions which 
affect a third person, we put ourselves in the place of* this * 
third person also, and we can then only sympathise with an 
action if its effect stands in fit proportion to the original cause 
of the motive. In benevolence and philanthropy wc 4 ^mpathise 
with the giver as well as with the recipient. In gratitude and# 
revenge sympathy for the agent ceases if the effect is dis- ^ 
proportionate to the original cause^ In opposition to Hume, 
Smith maintains that regard to the utility of the qualities of 
character of which, we approve is not the original gn>und of our 
^probation. It is a moment which supervenes later in support 
of it, but it is ai? “ after-thought ”—a thought twhich succeeds 
the involuntary judgrafiflt which arises when we ptit ourselves in 
the place of the agent and in that of those affected by him« 
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Our first ethical judgments are passed oni’other men, \i^ose 
behaviour we observe as impari:ial spectators. We soon dis> 
cover, however, that other men observe and judge our behaviour 
in the same manner, and we then learn to judge ofothis our¬ 
selves—at first from ‘the standpoint of others. Only when ^o^Uve 
together with others do we thus learn constantly to hold a mirror 
before our own actions. We are split up into two {persons— 
one acting and the other looking on. And this inner spectator 
does not remain a mere representative bf outer cer^sors; we 
naturally attribute to him a greater knowledge of ourselves than 
that which others can have of us, and we involuntarily set up 
this inner spectator as a judge, to whose superior wisdom and 
justice we appeal from the short-sighted and unju§t sentences of 
those around us. On the other hand, remorse may arise when 
our will conflicts with that which the inner impartial spectator 
is able to approve, even when no man knows what is going on 
in our hearts. Smith could have better explained the deepen¬ 
ing and idealisation of the ethical feeling here described^if he 
had applied Hume's doctrine of the tendency of the imagination 
tdJ hold fast to^and to strengthen its objects. Smith’s exposition, 
however, although several middle terms are wanting, is of extra¬ 
ordinary interest, and denotes considerable progress in the 
understanding of the development of the ethical feeling. He 
rejects the View of a particular, original, moral sense, finished 
and complete once for all, as also the explanatiofi of all morality 
in egoism or in pure reason. He does not deny the great 
importance of reason for moral development; but the only 
moral experiences from which general moral principles of reason 
can^ be deduced must, in his view, be gained by means of 
involuntary and instinctive sympathy with the circumstances and 
behaviour of other men. Only in the generalisation—and not 
in the in^luntary perception of good and evil—does reason co- 
^.operate. On this point he agrees with Hutcheson, whom he 
praises as having been the first to see it clearly. In the latter 
part of the Theory of MorSentiments Smith gives an excellent 
criticism of earlier theories, which is still of great interest 

The opmion that Smitti’s two great works stand, not memlyin 
contrast, but even in actual contradiction to one another has been 
occasioned by the great stress which he lajns, in his discussion 
of national prosperity, Qn the importatlRs of allowing free fday 
to the acquisitive instincts of the individual. The source of : all 
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wealth is thrift industry, and these dhly develop where the 
acquisitive instincts are unsuppressed. TJie impulse which 
' induces us ts» be thrifty, says Smith, is the desire to better our 
conditionij;—a desire which is indeed for the most part quiet and 
passidhless, but whjch nevertheless accoiflpanies us from the 
cradle to the grave. How the individual can best satisfy this 
desire h^ lymself will be able most easily to discover. The 
State must not iftte|;fere here, either with commands or with 
prohiljltions. Ket tfvery man buy in the cheapest market, 
whether abrosW or at home. Supply and demand will regulfate 
everything in the best possible manner. Under the influence 
of the relation between supply and demand, (livision of labour 
has arisen. This is a necessary condition of all development 
of civilisation, since by means of it, the individual himself, as well 
as others, find it advantageous to restrict their work to that 
which is best suited to their capacities. This appears in large 
things as well as in small. What is prudence in every small 
hou^hoj^ can scarcely be folly in a great kingdom. The 
task of the Government is only to protect from external violence, 
to maintain peace at home, and to establish and* preserve su«h 
public works and institutions as it would not be to the interest 
of private persons to carry on. By this last qualification Smith 
confesses that there are t^ks which cannot be executed by the 
reciprocal action of single individuals, each pronrfJ)ted by his 
selfish instinct#. Moreover it is worthy of note that Smith 
himself stands in the position of the “ impartial observer ” when 
writing his work on political economy. Far, however, from 
having set aside his ethical standpoint, it is this which underlies 
it If he praises the system of freedom it is because it is rfoblc ’ 
and generous. If he demands that every individual shall be free 
to go wherever he thinks his interests lead him it is because he 
believes that the individual is “ led by an invisible haftd to pro¬ 
mote dn end which was no part of his own intention. . . . By, 
pursuing hJs own interest he frequently promotes that of the 
society more efficiently than when he really ‘.intends' to promote * 
it” We must notice the little word * frequently.” This passage 
from Smith has been quoted (as Kniei, Die politische Okonomie 
vom Geschichtliclten Standpunkte, Neue v'* Braunschweig, 
18S3, p. 226, points out) with the omissibn,of ‘frequently,’ 
and this has given Mt doctrine the appearance of being a 
doctrine of the absolute harmony of the egoistical interests. 
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which would make all sympathy and all ethical action stlper« 
fiuous, even injurious. Then indeed Smith’s two chief works 
would stand in irreconcilable contradiction to one another. 

In order rightly to understand Smith’s importa^ice as a 
political economist We must remember how great a tfUrden 
weighed on all civil life at that time, even in the most advanced 
countries. He defends the cause of the diligent «at^ thrifty 
citizen against ignorant, extravagant, and.ovferbearing govern¬ 
ments ; arguing from the evidence of experieifce that^ ig, spite 
of War and extravagance, England had advanced’ in prosperity 
through the good management of private persons and through 
their unceasing endeavours to improve their ewn circumstances. 
He demands recognition of the work which, though done in 
obscurity and on a small scale, yet, taken together, forms the 
sum-total of the nation’s strength. And he rejoices over the 
increase of wages in the immediately preceding period, because 
labourers form the largest part of the community. Thus we 
see that, even in his work on political economy, Smi^’s ){jews 
are of an ethico-social nature, although he lays greater weight 
OK productiont»than on distribution, and takes it too much for 
granted that the point of view of domestic economy can be 
transferred, without modification, to political economy. 

« 

% 

(^) Hartley^ Priestley^ and Erasmus Darwin 

If David Hartley is mentioned among Hume’s successors, 
it is not because he was particularly influenced by Hume, but 
rather because he shed fresh light on the questions with which 
th» hitter occupied himself. He himself states that he received 
his chief inspiration from Newton and Locke. He was bom 
in the neighbourhood of York in 1705. He first studied 
theology, lE>ut gave this up as he found himself unable to sign 
^the Thirty-nine Articles. He then devoted himself to medicine. 
Quite early in life he conceived the plan of writing, a work in 
which to weave together his ideas on religion, philosophy, and 
physiology. He took the Central thought of this work from an 
attempt of «a little-knowm author called Gay, to explain sdl tiie': 
higher feelings as having arisen, by means of .association, from 
the lower ones. *‘Hartle)^s work, Observations on Man^ his 
FramSt his Buty^ and his Expectatiom, appeared in 1749>' 
Hartley was active in his profession and is descril^ as.**,a 
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noblftand philanthropic man” {d, I757> His significance in 
history of psychology rest% on his atteippt to explain all 
complex ps^gchical phenomena by the association of simple 
sensations and ideas. All thought and all feeling, even the 
most idea? and exalted, has developed in this manner, and the 
power .which our >yill can exercise over our ideas, feelings, and 
actions has also arisen by association. The laws of association 
are, accorJiing to Hartley, the highest mental laws of Nature. 
It is true that Hartley defines association as a union of ideas 
given t'^g^theryr in immediate succession {Observations, London, 
1792, vol. i. p. 66); but he also describes the phenomenon which 
is now called association by similarity (vol. f. p. 291 ff.), and 
he likewise mentions a direct “coincidence” of ideas which 
appears in ifituitive certainty, the foundation of all oth« 
certainty. The counterpart to association in physiology is the 
union of several vibrations in the molecules of the brain, since, 
after repetition, such vibrations coalesce into one single vibra¬ 
tion. Hartley has no theory to bring forward with regard to 
the ^ciprocal relation of ideas and vibrations; in the last 
resort they are closely connected, but he subsqribes neithy: 
to materialism nor to spiritualism. By means of the laws of 
association, according to Hartley, psychical life develops, step 
by step, from the lower to the higher forms. In this way 
are formed complex ideal which can become such complete 
unities that th^ simple ideas of which they are composed are 
no longer perceivable—just as a composite substance may 
possess qualities other than those of its elements. Further, 
activities which were originally undertaken with full conscious¬ 
ness, become by repetition unconscious or, as Hartley (Sails 
them, “ secondary automatic activities.” Finally, the liveliness 
and strength with which certain ideas occur may afterwards 
pass over to others by means of association with ideas 
connected with them. On these three secondary laws rests all ^ 
mental development, and especially the process by which the 
primitive, sensuous, feelings and expressions of the will yield to 
more ideal expressions. In this wSy egoism can be refined 
and exalted, and disinterested and uniyersal sympatlj^y may be 
developed. On the other hand, envy and cruelty may, in like 
manner, develop tljemselves according to thesb l^ws. 

Hartley reminds of Spinoza in his conception and 
manner of exposition. He carried the psychology of associa- 
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tion an important step onwards by establishing the theory of 
psychical comptej|f:es, having properties other than those of 
their elements ; and by the prominence into whi<^ he brought 
the phenomenon of the transference of motives. And Hartley, 
no less than Spinoza, is convinced that by means of such 
psychological laws the transition between tlje greatest mental 
contrasts is possible; self-preservation may pass over, through 
association and transference of motives^ into myAical self- 
forgetting. Love 
cgbistical grounds; 
infinitely many associations will unite in the idea of Him, and 
this idea will become so predominant that, in comparison 
with it, ideas of all else, even of ourselves, are as nothing. A 
iSurious combination of mysticism and realism is \o be found in 
Hartley as in Spinoza; the former, however, is lacking in the 
surpassing clearness of the latter. 

Hartley's theory attracted little attention until, towards the 
end of the century, it was adopted and popularised by Joseph 
Priestley (1733-1804), a natural philosopher and theologian, 
fpmous for his discovery of oxygen, for his assault on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and for his enthusiasm for the 
French Revolution. Priestley describes his general standpoint 
as materialism; he believes, however, in accordance with a 
theory set«up by the Jesuit Boscovich, that the essence of 
matter consists in force—attractive or repulsive—and that 
atoms must be conceived as centres of force, since this is all, 
as a matter of fact, that we know about them. Solidity is only 
a quality we perceive by the senses, which does not express 
the‘ nature of matter, but only an effect of the same on the 
senses. If this be so, there is no ground (as Priestley argues 
at length in his Disquisitions on Matter and Spirit^ London, 
*777) f®*' assuming two different substances ; the physical and 
psychical forces may very well belong to the same substance. 
Priestley is convinced that this conception agrees far better 
than the spiritualistic—which is taken from heathen philosophy 
—with the original Christian conception. 

Hartley’s theory was also taken up by another natural 
philosopher, Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), the grandfether 
of Charles Dar;|rinl$ a doctor, who displayed t^ent as a naturalist, 
a poet, and an philosopher. In his chit^work, ZoommiOt w the 
Laws of Organk Lift (London, I 794 )» he explains the origin of 


to God, says Hartley, aiises partly from 
but since God is the causa of 2 lr things, 
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instiacts through experience and associatifen, under the influence 
of the impulse to self-preseri^ation and %cconimodation to 
circumstance He goes farther than Hartley, since he lays 
especial weight (see especially the curious 39th chapter of 
Part ft) on the fact that, in this way, acquifed qualities may be 
transmitted; the j}sychological doctrine of association is thus 
extended tc^a biological doctrine of evolution, which has not a 
little in A)mmon«with the hypothesis of the development of 
species brought •forward some years later by Lamarck; and, 
together with *his, it prepared the way for the great hypoth&ls 
with which the name of Darwin must ever be connected. 

. (<r) Reid and the Scotch School 

Thomas Reid and his successors took up a very different 
position towards the philosophy of Locke and Hume. In 
opposition to the persevering analysis, which was at once 
the strei^th and the greatness of the English School, but 
whic 5 entailed the danger of undermining the confident, popular 
conception of the world no less than the speculative and 
religious conception of it, they appeal to the judgment of the 
naive consciousness and of common sense. Philosophy is 
called upon to give an account of what this judgment contains, 
and to systematise this "content Exhausted and rendered 
doubtful by analysis, men turned back to the immediate, and 
demanded that it should have its due. This is a reaction which 
appears under different forms in the course of the century, and 
is a premonition of the thorough-going reaction against the 
whole tendency of the eighteenth century, which took placb «t 
the beginning of the new century—a reaction which was in many 
respects fruitful and justifiable, since it maintained the rights of 
historical matters of fact, but which, at the same time, ffequently 
showed itself extremely uncritical when it had to decide in , 
particular c^s what had been given as actual matter of fact. 
The Scotch School (as the school of thought founded by 
Reid is called, because, though indications of it are to be found 
in Hutcheson and Smith, it only gainedfthe ascendenq^ in Reid’s 
time and at the Scotch Universities) has rendered good service 
to mental sciencq, by its sound descriptive psychology; it 
suffers, however, from the faults of mistaking description for 
explanation, and subordinating theoretical standpoints to 

2U • 
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description. THOMAS Reid (1710-96), thj most important 
thinker of this s<Jiool, was first preacher and afterwards pVo- 
fessor at Aberdeen and Glasgow. He relates in ^is principal 
work, Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Pri^ples of 
Common Sense (1764), that he had been an adherent a>f the 
philosophy of Locke and Berkeley until Hu pie’s Treatise had 
shown him that it led to dangerous consequence^, ije, to the 
subversion of all science, of all religion, of alt virtue, &nd of all 
common sense! He had thereupon subj«:ted«the whole move- 
mint to a critical examination, and had discovesed if to be in 
contradiction to experience; he disputes it, therefore,on empirifcal 
grounds. He ifltends to follow the method of'Bacon and 
Newton. Reid afterwards elaborated, with special regard to 
tlie psychological side of the question, the argum*ent given in a 
shorter form in the Inquiry in his larger works, Essays on 
the Intellectual Powers of Mind (1785), and Essays on the Active 
Powers of Mind (1788). 

Underlying all our knowledge, according to Reid, m-e certain 
instinctive presuppositions, which are unassailable by ^ubt 
They also gtyern with irresistible power the opinions and con¬ 
duct of all men in the ordinary circumstances of life. They 
are the principles of common sense, which are older, and there¬ 
fore possess greater authority, than all philosophies. They are 
elements of our original constitution* as it came from the hand 
of God. • 

First among these original principles stands the belief 
in a material external world, and in the existence of the 
soul. Every sensation which 1 receive arouses, through natural ^ 
suggestion, the belief in an external object of sensation, as 
also of an I iygo) which experiences the sensation. Between 
sensation and memory, on the one hand, and ims^ination, on 
the otheH there is not only a quantitative, but also a qualitative 
difference, which cannot be explained any further. Belief in 
that which is sensed or remembered is a simple,act of con¬ 
sciousness, which admits of no nearer description, nor can it be 
explained through assoda^tion. We certainly have here a very 
remarkably feature in oar nature: by a natural kind of ms^c 
sensation summons up a something in our consciousness which' 
we have neve;; yet experienced and which we are nevertheless 
able at once»to perceive and to believe>i Akin to th» sensuous 
perception (** perception which includes, besides ** sensation,” 




the** natural suggestion ” above mentioned) is the causal instinct, 
a natural, although inexplicable, propensity to believe that those 
conjunctions of phenomena which we have observed in the past 
will alsck persist in the future. This is the principle on which 
all stSence, as well as all superstition, rests ; we may call it the 
inductive principle. All common sense acknowledges it, and 
we shou|d*send anybody who did not acknowledge it into a 
lunatic asylum. an example of an original principle in 
the pfa^tical s^hertf we have the moral sense. ** As by^the 
external sen^s,” says Reid, *‘we have not only the original 
conception of the various qualities of bodie^ but the original 
judgment that this body has such a quality, that such another; 
so by our mqral quality we have both the original conceptioqg, 
of right and wrong in conduct, of merit and demerit, and the 
original judgments that this conduct is right, that is wrong; 
this character has worth, that demerit.” 

The testimony of Nature makes itself known in the moral 
sen|^ intthe same way as it does in the external senses. First 
principles in the practical, as well as in the theoretical sphere, 
possess intuitive evidence, which permit of no resistance, if oifly 
the mind is mature, quiet, and unprejudiced. 

Reid and the Scotch School indicate a reaction against 
Hume simitar to that, iq its time, of the Cambridge School 
against Hobbes. It is characteristic of this reaction to appeal, 
not to eternal truths, but to the testimony of experience. 
It believes indeed—and this is its great mistake—that it can 
directly read eternal truths in the simplest perceptions, and it 
believes, too, in as many original instincts as there are unin* 
telligible phenomena—a very convenient method of explanation ! 
At the same time it gives a much wider extension to intuition 
than did Descartes, Locke, and Leibniz, who restricted this 
term to the simple perception of resemblance and Sifference. 
The most complicated acts of consciousness were declared to# 
be intuitive, and were thus regarded as vindicated. This, 
movement could not but lead to t^e checking of all inquiry 
and analysis. And, as a matter of fact, it did not touch 
HuiQe at all, for he had himself decl&red that in firactice he 
bowed to “the principles of common sense,”^but that he found 
it uncbmmonly difficult to pr&ve them. Reid*s justification 
aj^nst Hume li» in llfie fact that the latter overlooked the 
original and invariable connection of phenomena,^which is just 
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as much a fact as eveiy particular phenomenon in itself. *But 
he disqualified himself for any scientific refutation of Hume by 
his appeal to common sense, which was virtually the abandon¬ 
ment of philosophy. • 

Nor arc the reasons for the long ebb in the histdly of 
English philosophy which set in after Hume far to seek. As 
already stated, the tendency of thought represented by the 
English School had now exhausted itself ;,thd line had become 
extinct. On the other hand, interests partly* politic|l,^rtly 
religious, were once more pressing to the front* Once again, 
after the long interval during which men were reaping the 
after-effects of the Revolution of 1688, did politics claim 
^jjfir highest powers in her service, while religious feeling, 
which had been partially suppressed by latitudinarianism 
and deism, blazed up again in methodism, which embodied a 
strong and very popular reaction against the rationalism of the 
preceding period. These circumstances, however, cannot be 
further discussed here. I.,cslie Stephen gives a most ^pxcqjjent 
characterisation of them in his thstory of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century, 


BOOK V 

THE FRENCH ENLIGHTENMENT PHILOSOPHY 

AND ROUSSEAU 




GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Philosophical titought had been carried by David Hume to 
a point when<;e further progress was only possible through 
adoption of entirely new points of view. No answer was 
forthcoming to the question propounded in Hume’s Treatise in 
*1739 until Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason in 1781. The 
interval which lies between these two great works is of im- 
port^ce in the history of thought chiefly because, in it, philo¬ 
sophical thought was turned into a weapon of warfare. The 
peaceful work of thought was interrupted by the^ound of the 
signal to turn out and do spiritual battle with the traditions 
and institutions of former times, which the impatient spirit of 
man was now calling injo question. Within the sphere of 
material nature the new science had led to a magnilicent result 
—magnifleent ^ot only on account of the width of its horizon, 
but also on account of its exact foundation. Within the mental 


sphere men possessed in the principle established by the English 
School, i.e. that the validity of every idea must be attested by 
its origin in experience, a means by which all ideas for w^fbh 
respect was claimed could be put to the test; while, in the social 
and political sphere, the principles of natural right, which had 
emerged in the hard struggles of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, provided a standard of measurement which was boldly 
applied to principle of authority, hitherto the support of the 
social order. Had, then, a sufficiency exhaustive examination 
been mad^to warrant the advance to practical application ? There 
was of course no other right than tha# which life’s c%n mighty 
impulse gives. Solitary thinkers would hardly have come to a 
clefinitive settlemeitt, but their time had gone oy for the present 
Some years tefore HuifIS went to France in ordSr to procure 
greater solitude for the composition of his great work, two 
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French youths had ^nsited England, not, l^wever, to mihure 
their thoughts in*solitude, but,(on the contrary, to open their 
hearts and minds to the intellectual forces at work-in England, 
and to participate in the vigorous movement which «had been 
able to develop itseff in the healthy atmosphere of England. 

Voltaire and Montesquieu brought homo with them from 
England, as though from an entirely strange world,^ew ideas* 
on philosophy, religion, the Church and the ^tate. They had 
a travelling acquaintance with English thought and circum¬ 
stances, and their aim was, not to keep what thfy had learned 
to themselves in order to develop it further, but to let it pass 
out into the world in as free, easy, and simple a form as possible, 
^Jbere to awaken, to .stimulate, and to transform. . And to this 
end not only the methods and results of English investiga¬ 
tion were employed, but the whole development of thought, 
beginning with the Renaissance, and passing on through the 
great systems to empirical philosophy, furnished means for carry¬ 
ing on the battle. Behind the violent and ruthless cri%ism 
which was turned against everything traditionary, lay at** dog¬ 
matism whirfi believed itself to have finished with all that 
essentially concerned the conceptions of the world and of life. 
A man must stand very firmly himself to be able to overthrow 
the powers that be. He must have great confidence in his 
own standpoint who is ready suddenly, in a moment, to close 
his account with everything that history has j^roduced in the 
mental and social spheres. But so it is everywhere in history: 
on the day of judgment there is no time to wait till all the 
premisses are set in order. Christianity and the Church did 
n6t delay the destruction of ancient civilisation until they 
could completely make good their own superiority. The 
civilisation of antiquity was blown up. Spiritual currents 
are remorseless. When a spiritual need has been stemmed 
for a long time there comes a moment when it breaks 
through, however much of value it may destroy dn its path. 
That classical culture haiji not really been overthrown by the 
Church was shown by the Renaissance, and that *the philo¬ 
sophical euid political 'revolution of the last decade of the 
eighteenth century had not really conquered the old order of 
things, was shown by the Romantic reaction at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Men had'liot really finished philo¬ 
sophising in ( the study when they b^an to philosophise first 
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in the salons, an^ then in the streets ahd lanes. The philo* 
sophic incompleteness of the thought-weapons with which 
they entered the field does not, however, deprive the historical 
mission rf)f the men who opened the battle of any of its 
signiAcance. Where life is at stake, men mhst use what weapons 
they have. And though the French philosophers of the 
middle cjf ^the eighteenth century do not always impress us 
as possessing idteijectual superiority, though, on account of 
their jeager att!bmpt^ to simplify and popularise, they often 
make the gi%at small, and profane what is really sublIVne, 
yet behind their dogmatism, their short-sightedness, and their 
tr^rialities lies a*fervent faith in light, in'progress, and in 
humanity, foy the sake of which they must be forgiven m^(;h. 
The words with which Voltaire commemorates a young an 
noble thinker (Vauvenargues) who died young: " From whence 
didst thou get thy mighty flight in this age of trivialities ?" 
might be taken as a motto for the whole movement. The 
strftpgl3% subjective undercurrent must more especially be 
kept? in view when we are treating the French philosophy 
of the eighteenth century in a history iff philosophy 
rather than in one of literature or civilisation; what 
rises to the surface may often appear trivial and insignifi¬ 
cant. Yet •one man theye was in whose tempest-tossed spirit 
the subjective undercurrent was almost entirely in* the ascend¬ 
ency, so that fie had the power, in a hitherto unknown degree, 
of defending the right of immediate feeling, of the individual 
disposition, the right of Nature against culture and reflection, 
the right of the great, simple, human values of life against 
every kind of aristocracy and refinement. In Jean • 

Rousseau a new element in life, a new side of spiritual life, 
came into prominence, and ranged itself against the new critical 
wisdom as well as the old order of things. He pfoved that 
living human feeling goes deeper than any relation of authorityi 
or any critical reflection, that no thought and no tradition can 
make its support superfluous, and that it .is the foundation 1^' 
all that makes life valuable. Never before had the significance 
of feeling been brought out with sftch simplicity*and purity, 
although mysticism had often spoken a word in its behalf. It 
is not so much on account of his ideas and theories, but rather 
on account of his perSdnality (in spite of all weaknesses) that 
Rousseau forms a great turning-point in plttlosophy: the 
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problem of worth tool^ with him the foremos^ place, whicht up 
to his time, had Jbeen occupied almost exclusively by the 
problepis of existence and of knowledge. And in attacking 
the old order as well as the new criticism he showed that there 
is something which Vill not surrender its rights to eitlfSer of 
them. Among the French philosophers of, the eighteenth 
century he is the one who most clearly prognoslirated the « 
future, and bore within himself the seed fpri! which it was to 
spring. He is also the one among the thinkbrs of Jii% time 
wh(f was most interested in childhood. ^ * 

There is very good reason historically why the radical con¬ 
sequences—in the*ir negative as well as in their positive form— 
sh^ld have been drawn in France and not jn England, 

“ Where the main principles arose. Taine in his brilliant work 
Lancien regime has pointed out that the French language 
and the French spirit had acquired such a polish at court, in 
the salons, and by means of classic art, as to ht it to become 
the organ of simple and clear ideas, of a school oMhoqght 
which is ready to discuss the greatest problems with the 
snxillest possible preparation, and that is concerned not to 
enlarge its sphere, but only to work up that which it has already 
acquired. The classical spirit and the polish of the language 
do not, however, afford a sufficient explanation. 'Hiey explain 
the form only, not the content or direction. The real reason 
why the practical consequences of the English plfilosophy were 
drawn in France and not in England must be sought in the 
fact that on French soil, unlike England, the old order con¬ 
fronted the new with unyielding antagonism, and that it was at 
‘ the Same time both more hollow and more rotten than in 
England. In England, society had taken up the new forces 
into itself, and was in a position to use them for the production 
of a continuous development In France the old order of 
society had been carried through so consistently that it had 
either to destroy all criticism or be destroyed by it itself. 


CHAPTER I 


VOLTAIRE AND MONTESQUIEU 

In his Lettres, siir les Anglais (1732) Voltaire (born 165^^^ 
died 1778) introduced his countrymen to a new physics, a new 
philosophy, and a new constitution of society. He contrasted 
Locke and Newton with Descartes; Socinians, Quakers, and 
other Dissenters with Catholics ; representative government with 
abstiute monarchy. Even where he drew no direct comparison, 
but restricted himself to mere description, his intention was 
plain enough ; nor was it misunderstood. The bot>k was burwt. 
Many Frenchmen considered Voltaire (as afterwards Montes¬ 
quieu) a bad patriot, merely because he admired the English 
character. These letters,^owever, indicate a turning-point in 
the history of civilisation, ie. the inoculation of Engftsh ideas on 
the Continent. • Voltaire afterwards published a good popular 
exposition of Newton’s theory of physics {^.Uments de la 
philosophie de Newton^ mis k la portde de tout le monde, 173 ^) 
which did much towards effecting the dissemination and ultimate 
victory of the new natural philosophy. He is important, ifot 
as an independent thinker, but as a great paraphrast and 
popularises The title of one of his most important works, 
Dictimnaire Philosophique portatif (1764), is in this respect 
characteristic. The views it sets forth were ready to his hand ;« 
all he had <0 do was to clothe them in a form in which they^ 
could easily be disseminated. He ^ommeads Locke because 
he has gifen us the history of the mind, while so many earUer 
raisonneurs have offered us its rofhance, and llecause he 
derived everything that is in the understaridipg from sensation. 
Voltaire, howevei^ is inclined to go still further, and to 
r^ard all memory and thought as nothing more than continued 
and modified sensation. When Condillac (of whom we shall 
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have more to say presently) had propoujided this theory, 
Voltaire accepted •the utterances of "the great philosopher” 
(Art •" Sensation ” in the Diet. phil.). But if everything is 
derived from the senses what, in that case, can we kn#w of the 
eternal and infinite* and of the nature of the soul ? Almost 
nothing. Peculiar to Voltaire—in contradistinction to Locke 
as well as to Condillac—-are the sceptical results which he < 
derives from the proposition that everything in consciousness 
arises out of sensation. Officially, to be* sur^, he iitfoigpas us, 
wi&i an irony which cannot be misunderstood, fhat revelation 
has taught us that the soul is a spiritual substance. His real 
views as to the limits of the human mind (see Art. "Borne% de 
^ggprit humain ” in the Diet, phil) are, however,, expressed in 
the concluding words of his article on the “ Soul ” in his Philo¬ 
sophical Dictionary: "God has given thee understanding, O 
Man! for thy own good conduct, and not to penetrate into the 
essence of the things which He has created.” Everything is 
derived from sensation ; on this point Voltaire entartain^r no 
doubts. But how about sensation ? Locke, to Voltaire’s great 
joy, had decllired that there is nothing against the view that 
God has endowed matter with the capacity of sensation. That 
this endowment could only, according to Locke, have taken 
place by means of a miracle, Voltaire.does not stop to consider; 
he seizes upbn the remark and continually uses it as a weapon 
against the spiritualists. And yet, at the sami time, running 
through his system is the endeavour to reduce everything to the 
two principles : God and matter. Of spirits as middle terms 
he has no need. But what then is matter ? That, indeed, 
we "know as little as we know what the soul is. Voltaire, 
however, does not question its existence; he even attributea, 
everlasting existence to it. "No axiom,” he says (Art." Mati^re ” 
in the ihet phil.\ " has ever been more generally received than 
■ this, that nothing arises out of nothing. Indeed the contrary is 
incomprehensible.” And he attempts to show that religion does 
not suffer from the assumption of an everlastingly existing 
matter, ordered by God to serve enda " We of the p^ent day 
are so happy as to know^ by faith that God created matter out 
of nothing, but,” etd It is true that the assumption of an 
eternally existing matter presents difficulties of its owi^ and we 
must not fliitter ourselves that th^ can be surmounted; 
philosophy Cannot explain ever}^hing. The belief in an 
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eternally existing matter, ordered by Gdd, does not, however, 
involve any ethical difiiculties|: our duties ^remain the same 
whether it h$ an ordered or a created chaos that lies undfr our 
feet 1 Vj^ltairc maintains that speculative and dogmatic results 
are oP little importance within the practical and moral sphere. 
It is, perhaps, on Jhis point that he is of the greatest importance 
• philosophic^ly; here, too, his scepticism shows itjself as something 
other tha^ mere cynicism. His appearance as defender of the 
oppressed^and tHfe unjustly condemned is quite sufficient witness 
to the practical tarnestness which Voltaire could display wlfen 
it was needed. His deeds show that, however frequently irony 
or malice may have prompted him to attacl< the teaching of 
revelation, his^ whole will was engaged as soon as he opposed 
practice to speculation. With regard to the belief in immortatTtjT' 
he seems to have held that it was necessary for the preservation 
of morality among mankind (“ Le bien commun de tous lc.s 
hommes demande qu’on croye I’^me immortelle,” Lettres sur les 
An^ais, j^iii.). 

Nevertheless he attempted to find a ground for the belief 
in God (although here, loo, he relies on “ k biem commun 
starting (like Newton) from the purposiveness of Nature. He 
defends the theory of final causes {causes finales)^ only we must 
fix our eyes on those effects which at every time and at every 
place are invariably the same—not those which ai^ particular 
or secondary. •Voltaire took a malicious pleasure in bringing 
into prominence the dark side of existence, and he attacks 
optimism which, fastening its gaze on the great laws ruling the 
whole, overlooks and despises the suffering and unhappiness 
which may accrue to the individual in virtue of this geitoral 
order of things. The destruction of Lisbon by an earthquake 
afforded him, as is well known, especial occasion to mock at 
this best of all possible worlds. He strikes at the''heart of 
Leibniz’ optimistic system when he makes Candidc (who is^ 
scourged zl an auto-da-fh which takes place as a day of 
expiation after the destruction of Lisbon) gay to himself: " if 
this is thoiibest world, what must thebthers be like ? ” Voltaire 
was indignant because Leibniz and Shaftesbuiy andaafterwards 
—in verse—Pope, had pronounced everything good, adding 
that we cannot require of God that He should alter His eternal 
laws for the sake of sudi a miserable creature as man. ” It 
must be confessed at least,” he says (Art “ Toul^ est bien ” in 
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the Diet. phil.)t “ that this pitiful creature has a right to cry 
out humbly and# to endeavouf while bemoaning himself to 
understand why the said eternal laws do not coniprehend the 
good of every individual.” For Voltaire himself thOa^nswer to 
the latter question ^as given in his doctrine of God and fhatter, 
which may have been occasioned by his contemplation of the 
evil to individuals involved by an order of nature according to* 
law. He believes in a goc^ God, but^thft suffering in the 
world convinces him that this God is not* omhipotent, but has 
to^ overcome unceasing opposition, and this •opposition he 
ascribes to eternally existing matter. Morality, for him, was 
the essence of religion. “ After our own* holy religion,” he 
^^s. beginning with his usual official obeisance (Art. “ Religion ” 
in the Diet, phil), “which is indubitably the only good one, 
what religion would be the least objectionable ? Would it not 
be the simplest? that which should teach much morality and 
very few dogmas ? that which would tend to make men just 
without making them absurd ? ” He denounces as sifpers^tion 
everything in religion connected with the worship of a highest 
Being. The*idea of simplicity, employed by the thinkers of the 
Renaissance in deciphering the natural world, was now, by the 
thinkers of the Enlightenment, applied to the supernatural 
world. With regard to positive religion, Voltaise’s criticism is 
confined to' dogmas as he found them : he makes no inquiries 
as to their genesis, their origin in human emcnional impulses, 
or the symbolical value as expressions of dearly bought spiritual 
experiences which they may possess. He made sport of the 
islands sown at random in the ocean of religion, and does not 
reirfember that what thus seems on the surface scattered, con¬ 
tradictory, and lawless may have a deep underlying connection, 
and is, perhaps, the effect of volcanic forces working in the 
depths. * The unconscious or semi-conscious, the involuntary 
and spontaneous, and the obscure movements of feeling he 
could not understand. He saw everything in fvJll daylight 
Dawn and twiligl^t he regarded as indications of ambiguity, 
madness, stupidity, absurdity, or baseness. In the face of such 
his only alternative was *that a man must be either a fool or a 
knave {fou^Jnpon^ to believe in it Superstition is b^ptten by 
the madness a«d stupidity of fanaticism, amounting sometimes 
to insolence ^insolente imbiciUiti) ; bmr then come the knaves 
and use thisti madness for their own ends.** An elementary 
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psychology of religion, which undeniably satisfies the principle 
of simplicity and Is, in the higjiest degree, '^prtattf'* I 
' Voltaire^ was persuaded that the moment had arrived^ when 
all prejudices could be abolished. Not that he considered all 
prejudices bad: some are sanctioned by reason (Art. ’’Pr^juges” 
in the Diet, phil^. But he did not doubt the all-sufficiency of 
j reason, as then understood. He rejoices (in the letters to 
d’AlembAt) because the “ age of reason ” has now come. He 
perceived the decline of the power of the Church on all .sides— 
in the* c^nscii^u^ess of the educated as well as in the SAte. 
There were, it is true, limits to the extension of the enlighten¬ 
ment : the canaille, “ cobblers and maidserv’ants,” could not 
participate in it. Voltaire consoled himself however: “ The 
important pofnt, however, is not so much to hinder our lackcyT^ 
from attendance at the mass or the sermon ; but to deliver 
the fathers of families from the tyranny of impostors and to 
spread abroad the spirit of toleration.”®^ He little thought 
that soonjackeys, too, would begin to philosophise ; had not he 
himself made philosophy portatif" ? He was never able to 
rise above the dualism between “ the classes ” {Jponnites gei^) 
and “ the masses *\canaille'). Here, too, he seized upon salient 
contrasts, and was not able to discover the underlying, though 
often enougl^ hidden, connection. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that just in his \ime the cleft between the different 
plirts of the nation was greater and wider than any we now 
know, and that Voltaire considered the solution of the question 
to lie in the care of the great masses being undertaken by an 
enlightened tyranny. 

Montesquieu (1689-1755) possessed essential qualities j 
in which Voltaire was lacking—more particularly a mode of 
thought which led him to see things in their definite mutual 
connection and never to lose sight of this for the sake of any 
particular point. He rises high above the usual line of thought , 
of the eigh|eenth century in the idea which underlies his chief 
work {Esprit des lois, 1748), i^. that institutions and laws are** 
not arbitj^ry products but presuppose—if they are to be able 
to exist and work—certain definite patural conditions. He 
showed the connection that exists between the law on the one 
hand and the cliiyate, customs, manner of liVing, religion, and 
national character in g;f neral on the other. ** Laws,” he says 
{Esprit des lois, I 3), ” should be appropriate in sqch a manner 
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to the people for whom they are framed, that it is a q^ere 
accident if those of one nation spit another.” f The modem his¬ 
torical school has in Montesquieu one of its mo|t important 
precursors. He aims, however, at arriving at general ideas 
through the study of historical relations. He is able at several 
points, precisely because he carried out his historical method, 
to exhibit the sophistry of the defence which had ^been set up 
for traditional abuses, e.g, in his investigation of personal and 
political freedom. And his admiration hr antiquity and for 
England moved him to ideal descriptions whi^hr.were so many 
condemnations of the existing state of affairs in France. Just 
as immediately oVi his return home he transformed his garden 
into an English park, so, too. his political ideas took on*an 
English colouring. It must be carefully noticed here that his 
famous description of the English constitution {Esprit dts lois^ 
xi. 6) is based on his study of Locke’s treatise Of Civil 
Government, rather than on any more penetrative examination 
of English constitutional life in its connection with the history 
and the customs of the nation. Now Locke’s treatise was 
a. theoretical- vindication of the Revolution; it aimed, not 
at describing what historically existed, but at establishing 
the right to further develop the historically existing in a definite 
direction. Montesquieu, indeed, goes still farthqir than Locke 
in his shsfrp tripartite division of power into the legisla¬ 
tive, the judicial, and the executive. He did n^t see that, as^a 
matter of fact, this tripartite division only partially applies to 
a definite period of English histoiy, i.e. to the time immediately 
following the Revolution. Before that, the King had had the 
lar^br share of the legislative power, and afterguards Parliament 
acquired a constantly increasing share in the executive power.*^ 
And yet Montesquieu regarded this system as originally 
Germanic: ** this beautiful system was discovered in the 
forests." He knew it only as it appeared when fully developed, 
and as the external form of the political life of the pation; the 
' self-government in smaller spheres which is the l^is of the 
English parliamentary constitution escaped his notice Just as 
Voltaire listened upon ..Locke’s and Newtmi’s results without 
the power of comprehending the spirit of inquiry in which they 
had been cor^ceiM, so Montesquieu took^ the form of the 
English constitution and systematised without including here¬ 
with the firm basis which was its real support Regarded firom 
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this side, he is akin to the French Enlightenment philosophers 
and finds his pladh in their ranks. In him, too, we can trace 
the ''classical spirit.” Albert* Sorel appositely remarks of 
him : “ He did not trace the historical developments of govern- 
ments.« . . He exhibited them as established, complete, 

definitive. . . . Without chronology and without perspective, 
^everything ^es in the same plane. The unities of time, place, 
and actiori are transferred from the theatre to the legislature.” 
Montesquieu dld«not Suppose, however, that English forms could 
be trafispfantes^ ,to France just as they were. His thought 
turned rather in the direction of a resuscitation of the old 
French monarchy, jivith an enlightened bureaucracy, and, more 
particularly, with an independent judicature. The spirit of the 
age, however, fcrept into his work, introducing tendencies wWth 
conflicted with his historical method, while it exercised .so 
great an influence on his readers that the book acquired a 
revolutionary significance which was quite foreign to the spirit 
in which k had been conceived. 



CHAPTER II 

CONDILLAC AND HELVifeTIUS 

The epistemological and psychological basis of the French lEn- 
li^ftenment philosophy was worked out by CONfilLLAC (1715- 
1780), a peaceable thinker, in holy orders from his youth, who 
was entrusted with the education of an Italian prince, and was 
presented in his old age with an abbey and its revenues. In 
his chief work {Traiti des sensations^ 1754 ) he establishes, with 
much breadth and clearness, and by the deductive, rather ^an 
tjie inductivg method, the proposition that everything in our 
consciousness, not only all content—as Locke had taught— 
but also all its activities and forms of thought, are nothing 
but transformations of simple passive sensations {sensations 
transformifas). Each sense-perceptioft occurs as a purely passive 
modification of consciousness. If the modification is strolg 
enough to exclude all other sensations, attention arises. If we 
have two sensations at the same time, we say that we compare 
and judge. Memory is only an after-effect of sensation. 
i\j 3 Straction is the singling out of one sensation from other 
sensations. The condition of all comparison, judgment, 
memory, and abstraction, is attention, which is, therefore, the 
fundamental phenomenon of knowledge. By its help we are 
able to apprehend clearly and separately what first appeared 
as a chaotic manifold. On such differentiated,^nd therefore 
clear, perception of this originally chaotic manifold—that is to 
say, on analysis—all knowtedge rests. After we have ^tablished, 
by means speech, a ^gn for each of the elements presented 
by analysis, we are a|}le, by combining these signs, and replacing 
some by others denoting the same thing, tp develop a logical 
calculus, a scientific language, of {complete clearness and 
accuracy. Qnly by means of a sign-language can analysis be 
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perfcrmed; this, however, reac^ on the ^gn-language, and all 
science Is, properly'speaking, a ^stem of sign|, the signification 
and reciprocal relations of which arc perfectly clear. Langyages 
are analytic methods; for man, led by his impulse to make 
gesturdb or utter cries when his attention is excited, involuntarily 
analyses. Afterwards, conversely, science, tx. exa<;t analysis, 
tibecomes ideytical with a perfect speech. 

Condil!ac’s thftory of knowledge is the most vigorous 
attempj t^jat hat been made to deduce everything from ex¬ 
perience in suc^ a manner as, while exhibiting the possibility 
of erecting a science on the basis of experience, shall yet 
conceive experienca itself as altogether passive*. His doctrine 
gained many ^ adherents on account of its clearness and 
simplicity; it supplanted Cartesianism in the public schools 
and academies. It was the philosophy which was taught at 
the close of the century—during the Revolution and under the 
Empire—until new tendencies made themselves felt. In his 
Trahf^ de£ sensations Condillac employs, as his method of 
exposition, the fiction of a statue whose senses awake to 
activity one after another. Only one single sensate'on arises 
a time, so that Condillac can examine the way in which 
conscious life successively develops itself and, under the 
influence of ejsternal impressions, acquires its different faculties 
(attention, comparison, memory, etc.), which cannot therefore be 
original di.spositions bestowed by Nature. E.specially charac¬ 
teristic is his attempt to describe attention as a purely passive 
condition, and also his description of compari.son as simultane¬ 
ous attention to two impressions. The gradual development of 
the different faculties proceeds under the influence of the instiflets 
and wants of men. Instincts and wants arise through com¬ 
parison of feelings of pleasure and pain, which are a particular 
kind of sensation. Instead of equipping us with a nfbltitude 
of original faculties, the author of Nature gave us feelings of , 
pleasure and pain to arouse attention, and, with this, to set in ^ 
motion analysis—at first in its simpler, later jn its higher forms. 

Although Condillac’s doctrine, regarded from one essential 
side, presents a sharp contrast to Canlesianism, yet* it is not 
wanting in points of contact with the htter, not only on 
account of the great importaitce it attributes tq the anal3djc 
method, but also because of the spiritualistic lAode of con¬ 
ception on which it ultimately rests. For Condillac hsserts 
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decidedly that sensafion is different from motion, and that the 
latter can only bf the occasional cause of tile birth of sensation 
in a*soul which is something other than body^ It is true 
that we know (Condillac, like Locke, admits this) th^ substance 
of the soul as littl^as we do that of the body. Neveiitheless, 
the possibility of comparison (according Jio Condillac, the 
faculty of having two sensations simultaneously), presupposes* 
one single substance as the bearer of scns^tidkis. (Se£ especially 
Del'art de raisonner^ i. 3, and Discours•prNhninaire du cours 
d^tude^ Art 4.) With this exception, Condillac’s doctrine deals 
with our sensations only; these are nothing but the “statue’s” 
own states; if fhe first sensation is the soent of a rose |hen 
the soul is the scent of a rose and nothing more. Extension, 
wMch Condillac considers to arise from the sense of touch, and 
not at all, in the first instance, from that of sight, is only the 
most constant element of our sensations, around which other 
elements collect; but are we therefore justified in regarding it 
as the expression of absolute reality ? Extension a sgpsa- 
tion which, like all other sensations, is aroused in us by a some* 
tiling, the essential nature of which we do not know {Traiti 
des sensations, i. i ; ii. 11 ; iv. 5). Condillac was evidently 
influenced by Berkeley (“ Barclai ” as he calls him), at any 
rate by his Theory of Vision, although it is doubtful whether 
he was acquainted with his chief works: his doctrine^ ^f 
abstraction shows no sign of it. * 

We have already seen that Voltaire referred to Condillac as 
“the great philosopher.” As may often happen in troublous times, 
the results arrived at by a peaceable thinker were employed 
a& Veapons of war. His doctrine of the transformation of 
sensation was adopted, but his spiritualism was left disregarded. 
Helv6tius (1715-71), on the contrary, wrote his works {fie 
Vesprit,'^!De thomme, 1773 - 74 ) in direct concurrence 
and in growing sympathy with the free movement, De 
I'esprit was treated as one of the most godles/’ of books. 
It was condemned by the Archbishop of Paris, by the Pope, 
and by the Parliament ofTaris, and Helvdtius, who &ad hoped 
to gain liksrary fame bja his work, was obliged to spend some 
time abroad, where he was well received, especially by 
Frederick the Crreat The latter entertained the highest 
esteem for his disinterested character*and wrote to d’Alembert 
after his desfth: ’’ I have learnt with the greatest pain of his 
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deatH His character alway% excited Iny admiration. We 
ought perhaps to wish that he ha^d taken his heart, rather than 
his head, as his guide.” Helv^tius was a free-thinking, tesnder- 
hearted, and benevolent man, who employed the riches he 
had aliassed as farmer-general in the ^rvice of literature 
and philanthropy.. The contemplation (as appears especially in 
’•his posthumous work De Fhomme) of the degradation and 
internal di^integrafioij of his fatherland filled him with sorrow 
and wr^th. His* writfngs proceed from the conviction that the 
exclusion of irfiifiduals from active participation in public ifte 
must lead to unhappy results. Character finds no sufficiently 
great motives and objects for action. Botfi literature and 
morals must puffer under such a state of affairs. For both 
talent and virtue, intellect (f esprit) as well as integrity 
{probit/)^ are conditioned and developed by the form of govern¬ 
ment, which also determines education. This is the great 
and profound thought from which Helv^tius’ works start. He 
camtes on Condillac’s theory of the development of all our faculties 
through experience and external influences. Even self-love is 
acquired, for we could not feel love unless we had first felt 
pleasure and pain. Susceptibility to pleasure and pain is, 
therefore, the only gift with which Nature has directly endowed 
us. It arouses and shay)ens attention, and determines our 
a^llions. What it is that will attract our attention depends 
upon our educStion—taking this word in its widest sense, so 
that it includes everything in our environment and circum¬ 
stances which has influenced our development, even down to 
the smallest trifles. In virtue of this interpretation of the 
word Helv^tius is able to assert that no two men e>^r 
received precisely the same education {De Vesprity iii. i). All 
men are equally gifted, but the conditions of their development 
are different Helv^tius derives all differences of character from 
education, and, since this is dependent on public relations and • 
the form ctf government, we see how far his theory prompted^ 
his sorrow and anger at the internal conditiqp of France. 

Mora^ depravity consists not st> much in the excesses 
to which individuals are addicted, as sin the generftl cleavs^e 
between individual and social interests. •It^is hypocritical of 
moralists to attack*the private*vices of single individuals instead 
of at once directing tHftflr attack towards public abuses and 
oppression in high places. Morality, the art of malKng laws, and 
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pedagogy, are not endeavours ip three different spheres,j*thty 
all rest on the s^e principle ^ i.e. on the ^principle of public 
utility, utility to the greatest possible number of <men who are 
bound together in one State {De hsprit^ ii. ly).. On this 
interest rests all *ithat is recognised as good and ^^rtuous 
{probiti). Most men only recognise as good, that which is in 
harmony with their own limited interest. Only comparativeljio 
few—especially under bad social and polttical cdhditions— 
possess the enlightened pride, the spirituctl nobility, to |pt their 
nfbral judgments be determined by consida^fions of public 
utility, without being led astray by their own narrow interests 
or their immediate surroundings. Such a fiobility of sopj in 
no way presupposes the abandonment of self-l(^ve, for this is 
an impossibility. But it does presuppose that our own, is 
inseparably connected with the public interest, more especially 
by means of the impulse towards power and honour. “ No 
one,” says Helv^tius {J)e I'homme^ v. i), “ has ever contributed 
to the public good to his own hurt. That citizen twho 4^ks 
his life, like a hero, in order to cover himself with glory, 
to earn public esteem, and to free his fatherland from slavery, 
follows the feeling which, for him, is associated with the 
greatest pleasure. A good man, therefore, only obeys a noble 
interest.” It is not clear whether, a|)pcording to»Helv6tius, |he 
desire for ‘power and honour takes on another complexmn 
when it is indissolubly united with regard ior*'* le bien public” 
from that which it has when it stands alone, and therefore seeks 
to find satisfaction by any means whatsoever. The expression 
“ nobility of soul ” {noblesse de VAme) seems to presuppose that 
fosfing must have undergone a certain metamorphosis when, 
thanks to a good education, it has succeeded in so closely uniting 
the idea of justice with the idea of power and happiness that they 
completely fuse into one single idea(note 3 3 \x>De /’/w«»«,sect.4). 
In Helv^tius (as in Condillac) we look in vain for a more exact 
investigation of the way in which, under the inflfleKce of ideas 
‘ and their associations, the feelings are modified—an investiga¬ 
tion which had been beguft by Spinoza, Hume, and Hartley. 

It is a(t leading prinoCple with Helv^tius that we can only 
recognise such ideas*and qualities of character as agree with 
our own ideqs and feelings. *We only *recognise intellect 
{esprit^ in the sense of capacity to"form new thoughtocon- 
nections) whbn the new thought-connections which we encoun^ 
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present a certain analc^ witl^ our own*thoughts, and are in 
harmony with oui^ own interests. And whgjit is true of the 
recognition of mind holds good also of the recognition ^f in¬ 
tegrity (Jffodtfd). Unless our own interest is set in motion we 
recogiiJse nothing. But, according to H^lv^tius, interest is 
of two kinds: “ ^ome men there are animated by noble and 
•enlightened.pride, maintaining their minds in that state of 
suspensioft (^tai dt s^spensiofi) which allows the free entrance 
of new, truths. ?V.mc4ig such belong a few philosophic minds 
and a few youfhsjl too young still to have formed their opinic/hs 
so fixedly that they blush to change them. . . . There are 
others—and amongst these I reckon most men—who arc ani¬ 
mated by a l^ss noble vanity. Such men can only esteem in 
others ideas conformable with their own, and calculat(!fr to 
justify the high opinion they all have of the justice of their 
minds.” {De I'esprit, ii. 3 ; cf. De I'kommCt iv. 6. “ The man 

of genius has as his only protectors and panegyrists youths 
and. a f<)^ enlightened and virtuous men.”) Besides ignoble 
vanity, however, Helv^tius mentions laziness as a hindrance to 
the recognition of new ideas and new virtues. According ^o 
his view, both these hindrances can only be conquered by a 
feeling of sufficient strength to rouse men out of their apathy 
and narrownass. Both of Helvdtius’ works (the tendency of 
vnlch is often misunderstood) investigate the cc^ditions for 
the arising of gfreat minds and important qualities of character, 
and for the recognition of the same when they have arisen, 
and he finds the fundamental condition to lie in the intimate 
association of individual with public life. His theories of the 
original sameness of individuals, of the fundamcntality of*s«lf- 
interest, and of the omnipotence of education, all seem to 
emphasise one and the same fundamental thought 

Helv^tius’ religious standpoint is deistic, with especial pro¬ 
minence given to the unknowableness of God. He polemi-^ 
cises agaiaet^^theological morality, which attacks private vices 
only and not the seat of the evil, ie. the relations of public lifdj' 
and agaiilst the clergy, whose intereft cannot coincide with that 
of the nation as a whole. There i^, moreover, a polemical 
undercurrent running through all his works—in De Vhomme 
still more strongly than in *De I'esprit, altfioqgh Diderot was 
right in describing th# •latter as dealing a smashing blow to 
all prejudices. 


CHAPTER III 

LA l^ETTRIE, DIDEROT, AND HOLBACH 

As early as Voltaire we find physical science apd its results, 
tog^her with empirical philosophy, playing an important rdle. 
But the influence of physics does not become predominant until 
the appearance of a group of French philosophers who, while 
they adopted Locke's doctrine that everything in consciousness 
is derived from sensation, are yet mainly concerned with 
material nature, which they seek to show to be the only real 
I*^turc. Their philosophy professes to be a simple logical 
consequence of the doctrine of physics. They carried on 
Hobbes’s materialistic tendency, though, while Hobbes had 
employed the method of deduction, ^their procedure is in the 
main indudtive. Their appearance testifies to the growii^^ 
energy with which the methods and results of jlbysical science 
claimed a share in determining conceptions of life and of the 
world. And the more impossible they found it to explain or 
to justify ecclesiastical dogmas and existing institutions in 
aceoVdance with the fundamental principles of physical science, 
which they regarded as eternal truths, the more must these 
dogmas and institutions have seemed to them purely arbitrary 
— the >^ork of stupidity, fanaticism, or fraud. Voltaire’s 
, dilemma—folly or knavery—was here pushed to its extremest 
consequences, and weis thrown down with a passionate defiance 
and passion to whjph Voltaire, who never quitted the atmo¬ 
sphere of the court and of the salon, was a stranger. ^And yet 
these writem, too, were aware that their ideas could never find 
access among the ^rett majority of men. 

The revolutionary tendency 5 f these authors—their con¬ 
viction that if this earth is to be ref<firmed heaven must be 
reformed firsts*—does not deprive their work of philosophical 
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valilb. They disputed the spiritualistic doctrine, not indeed 
with deductive ^guments ^perior to those already con¬ 
tributed by •Hobbes and Spinoza, but with a greater wealth of 
particular experiences. They rely not only, like the thinkers 
of thi seventeenth century, on the genfiral principles of a 
mechanical phygics, but also on the results reached by the 
» science of organic life during the preceding century. In this 
connecticAi La Me'JTRIE (1709-5 i)» who was, properly speak¬ 
ing, tjie JbundCr o^ French materialism, is specially to be 
noticed. He*w# originally a military doctor, but he lost %is 
appointment, partly on account of his attack on the prevailing 
m^ical system, partly because of his Hiitoire naturelle tie 
VAme (1745]^ which he first gave expression to his views. 
For some time after this he resided in Holland, buf*was 
obliged to flee from thence to Prussia, owing to the indignation 
excited by his work entitled L'homme machine (1748). He 
found a refuge with Frederick the Great, to whom he became 
reigjer, and with whom he appears to have been on very con¬ 
fidential terms. He died suddenly in 1751. Evil tongues 
(especially Voltaire’s) attributed his death to the result .of 
overeating; it was more probably a case of poisoning. La 
Mettrie’s character attracts us by its boldness, and by a certain 
amiable frivolity. But |}e could be insolent instead of bold, 
||nd wanton instead of frivolous, and his philosophical fame 
could not but^suflfer from this unfavourable side of his char¬ 
acter, unmistakable traces of which are to be found in his 
works. In recent time.s, Albert Lange in his History 
of Materialismy and Dubois ReymOND in his brilliant essay, 
have barred the way to a justcr estimation of La Mettric. * • 

La Mettrie wished to build on experience and perception, 
and to employ the comparative method. In natural philo¬ 
sophy he is a pupil of Boerhave, the famous ddbtor who 
applied the fundamental principles of the Cartesian physics to. 
the study» 6 Pk)rganic life. The title of La Mettrie’s well-known 
work Lhonfme machiney points back to pescartes, and the 
book mi^t very well have been w^’itten by one of the elder 
Cartesians—if he could have given up the soul-substance with 
its occasional pushes of the pineal gland. ^ La Mettrie seeks 
to show, by means of the cohjparative method„that the differ¬ 
ence between man andSfhe lower animals is merely quantita¬ 
tive^ and that there is therefore no ground for tile assumption 
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that, in the case of me(h, an entirely new kind of substancih is 
added. In order ^ot to misunderstand La^Mettrie we must, 
remeqj^ber that he wrote not only Lhomme meuhine^ but also a 
work entitled Les animaux plus que machines. Aft^ having 
brought out the affhiity between the structure and manfler of 
working of the human and the animal organj|sm, his object is 
to bring forward evidence to show that that which is operative i 
in both does not differ in its essence. I^e %oes stift further. 
He brings out not only the similarity* bethreen pnay and 
anftnals, but also that between man and |riaftits (JOhomme 
plante). And from the whole graduated series which the study 
of the structure and the functions of living bsings reveals tojus, 
he draws the conclusion that the psychical life wjjiich is to be 
foun^at the top of the scale cannot be entirely wanting at the 
bottom. He extends the capacity of feeling to all living 
things, even, indeed, to all material things: everything in the 
universe is full of souls, and he refers here {Les animaux plus 
que machines, CEuvres philos., Berlin, 1755, ii. 82),2»to 
Leibniz’ slumbering monads. But this graduated series of 
L% Mettrie’s does not consist of ready-made forms. He be¬ 
lieves—in adherence partly to Maillet, the natural philosopher 
ridiculed by Voltaire, partly to Epicurus and Lucretius—in a 
development from lower to higher forpis. He seems {Systkme 
d'Epicure, 13, 32, 33, 39) to believe in an eternal organk 
germ out of which have proceeded, through reciprocal action 
with external circumstances, and in an ascending scale of per¬ 
fection, the different forms of life. The impelling force is 
desire—want. A higher psychical life only arises where 

► thecd are other than purely vegetative wants. Plants do not 
require souls properly so-called. The transitional forms be¬ 
tween plants and animals possess the more intelligence the 
more theU^ are obliged to move in order to procure their food. 
,And man occupies the highest place because he has the most 
wants {Vhomme plante'). We meet here with am interesting 
anticipation of the jdea of the struggle for existence. And it 
is not impossible that, bf his pronouncement that "beings 
without wants are alsoi without mind,” La Mettrie gave 
Helv6tius the moti^ of his leading thought. 

The side qf La Mettrie’s doCtrine which we have hitherto 
been describing is interesting even If* we altogether neglect 
the materialiitic conclusions which he himself deduced from 
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it, • The necessity of the imperialistic Conclusion lay, for him, 
in this: that we #Be around nothing but inatter under con¬ 
stantly changing forms. He admits indeed that we cannot 
know tha real nature of matter. But we know its qualities, 
i£. e^ctension, motion, and sensation. That sensation is a 
quality of matter he deduces from experience, which shows us 
that certain organic states are always accompanied by sensa¬ 
tion. appeaTs iiere especially to the comparative exam- 
inatiop \ishich hits shbwn us psychical life varying according to 
the oiganisalfofl. If the soul were not material, i.c. extencibd, 
how should we be able to explain the f^pt that enthusiasm 
hqits us and, on»the other hand, that the heat of fever in¬ 
fluences bur .ideas ? {Lhomme machine, CEuvres iii. p. 75 ff.) 
All our thoughts must be modifications of matter.'"And 
since, as a matter of fact, an enormous number of thoughts 
find a place in our brain, it follows that these must be 
extremely small, in order to be able to “lodge” there 
de^dme,(i^ 103 : De la petitesse des id< 5 es)! La Mcttrie con¬ 
siders the assumption of a spiritual substance to be a useless 
and self-contradictory hypothesis ; for his part 1« will content 
himself with the teaching of anatomy and physiology—and 
he really believes he does this. He maintains that the ques¬ 
tion as to the truth of ipaterialism must be decided on purely 
jheoretical grounds. The grandeur of our mihd docs not 
depend on oifr being able to apply to it the senseless word 
“incorporeal,” but on its power, its reach, its clearness. It 
need not blush because it was born in the mire. La Mcttrie 
was right in thinking that materialism may be united with 
practical idealism. His own moral philosophy, in so far he 
has such, is certainly very far from bearing this stamp. The 
measure of righteousness is the good of the community he 
says; but he only really employs this measure to citablish a 
distinction between debauchery {ii^bauche\ i.e. that feeling of,| 
pleasure whibh is injurious to society, and enjoyment {voluptf^ 
that feeling of pleasure which involves ;io harm to others. 
But one#having made this distinction, he gets no farther than 
enjoyment, and gives minute directions with regjard to this 
{Vart de jouir) in which sentimentality afid sensuality are com¬ 
bined in a manner which exi!ljtes our disgust. « 

In Denis DiDERftt (1713-84) the French literature of 
the eighteenth century touched the zenith at ort^e of philoso- 
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phical thought and 6f the revplutionary spirit He a 
warm-hearted mam with a great power of woAcing himself into 
subjects and circumstances of the most diverse kindsi—a French 
Leibniz, who was able to detect life everywhere, And who 
combined a keen eje for particulars with the feeling 8 ^ the 
necessity of understanding the connection of the whole. The 
poet in him was often at issue with the philosopher; many of 
his thoughts express, with the crassest naiyow-minde 5 ness, the 
mere mood of the moment, without anjf att*^mpt to $nd a 
bofid of connection which might unite them with dther thoughts 
which he also inte«ided to maintain. The most exalted ideas 
and moods serve him as occasions for cynical rejoicing oirer 
the Jude and the mean. In his works, too, sentimental out¬ 
pourings stand side by side with the development of thoughts 
full of genius. His literary career was very varied. His con¬ 
temporaries knew him only as a writer of comedies, as the 
author of some works on natural philosophy displaying a 
deistical tendency, and as the editor of the great Enc^'dopcedia^ 
in which, on account of the censorship of the press, he was 
oWtged to play the part of a smuggler whenever he wanted to 
bring forward his own ideas. The Encyclopedia took up most 
of his time and energy. He carried it through, in the teeth of 
all opposition, with indomitable perseverance. The versatility 
of his interests is displayed here on a large scale, for not onl^ 
did he write a series of philosophical articles but' he also con¬ 
tributed articles on hand-industries and on factories which are 
based on thorough personal knowledge. This work denotes a 
turning-point in the history of civilisation, for by its means 
knowledge and enlightenment were conveyed to a wide circle of 
readers. Diderot could not, however, exhibit his own views 
in it. These are to be found in his correspondence {i.e, in the 
letters to Mademoiselle Voland, which give an interesting as 
jwell as a humorous description of the Radical salons in Paris) 
and in his dialogues (especially the Entretien entre WMtmhert et 
Diderot and in Le rive (TAlembert) which appeared first in 1830 
(under the title M^tnoires, coWespondanceSf et ouvrages iMits). It 
was not till <the appearance of these works that the real Diderot 
was known. We ^haS^ concern ourselves here with his purely 
philosophical ideas only. Danish literature^ has recently re¬ 
ceived a valuable addition in Knud Iren’s work cm Diderot 
{Diderott kan^LUv ojg bans Gerning^ Kbbenhavn, 1891)^ 
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•In his early writings Diderot still, fn accordance with the 
popular theology f f the day, employed the id^ of God to explain 
what scienqp seemed unable to explain. But it became iycreas- 
tngly evident to him that such an explanation is something quite 
other^than what science understands by explanation. In his 
work InUrpr^tati<m de la nature (1754) he asserts that the 
true methqd is a combination of perception and thought, 
induction and deduction, acting and reacting on one another, 
by which we pass Irom experience, through reason, back to 
experience again. He here repeats, too, in a more realfttic 
spirit, questions on which he had already touched—particularly 
thg great question as to how the purposive phenomena in 
Nature are to be explained. Instead of appealing to a cause 
beyond Nature he suggests the possibility that, frOff all 
eternity, elements endowed with the capacity of life and con¬ 
sciousness may have existed in the chaos of matter, and that 
these elements have gradually collected and, having passed 
tl^ough ^any grades of development, have at length become 
animals and men, while the formations and combinations less 
capable of sustaining life have been gradually segttered. Li)ce 
La Mettrie, Diderot seems to have come upon these ideas 
partly under the influence of Lucretius, and partly in carrying 
out Leibniz' .doctrine of a continuous and ascending scale of 
monads. This doctrine *he cdffibined with the results of the 
Svestigationsiof minute organisms arrived at by the naturalists 
of his day. If we must not exactly describe Diderot as 
Leibniz’ disciple,®^ yet the influence which the founder of the 
doctrine of monads exercised upon him may be clearly traced. 
It is true he might have borrowed the idea of motion an 
original quality from Toland,and it is also true that he might have 
taken the conception of the state of rest as a state of encr^ or 
tension {nisus\ expressed in the short paper Princip^ philoso- 
pkiques sur la inatidre et U wouventent, from others just as well^ 
as from J-etbniz. But when Diderot, in his brilliant dialogue, 
« A, Conversation between d'Alembert and ^Diderot, not only, 
like La iMettrie and several of hiS contemporarie.s among the 
natural philosophers, conceives the capacity of receiving sensa¬ 
tions, sensibility, to be a general an<ji ^sential quality of 
matter, but also,*in the furtlysr carrying out pf this thought, 
^tablbhes a distinction •between potential and aotual sensibility 
\smsibUiii inerU — sensibility active), analogous to'ttie distinction 
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between “dead” anct* “living” force, we can hardly help 
recognising here t^e influence of^ one of the cnost important of 
Leibniz' ideas. For Diderot, the life and the intelligence of 
Nature arc everlasting. They are never mere resul^ or pro* 
ducts of purely mechanical effects. They existed in *^erm 
from the beginning ; it is only a question of whether the con¬ 
ditions necessary for development arise. A transition from < 
potential to actual forms takes place every time '4;hat the 
organism conveys nourishment to the ^blood and^ nerves! 
However great importance is to be attributed to ^external con¬ 
ditions, yet Didero^, regards the inner original conditions as the 
essential ones. The belief that out of one..dead particle, Jpy 
the addition of one, two, or three dead particles, a living system 
can^e formed, is a huge absurdity I A change in the disposi¬ 
tion of particles able to produce consciousness! No; that 
which possesses life and consciousness has always possessed 
them, and will always possess them. Why should not all 
nature be the same in kind? The difference bety/een {Jie 
lower and higher grades, then, is only that that which, in the 
higher grades? exists in a concentrated form is, in the lower 
grades, scattered over a manifold of elements (Lettre k 
Mademoiselle Voland, 15th October 1759). This thought is 
elaborated in the “ Conversation between d’Alembert and 
Diderot,” artd in “ D’Alembert s Dream,” two dialogues which 
in virtue of their form, as well as of their contend, rank among 
the classics of philosophy. 

D’Alembert raises an objection which received no answer. 
Even if we attribute to the particles of matter an original 
capacity of receiving sensations (in potential form) how, by 
the conjunction of such particles, can a consciousness arise 
which has its scat in no one of these particles, but which 
corresponds to the aggregate of all the particles! “Listen, 
^philosopher,” says d’Alembert, “ I see the aggregate well 
enough, the web of small beings each one capable ftf feeling, 
but a living being;, a whole, a system, a self with the con¬ 
sciousness of its own unity V That I do not see ; no,4hat I do 
not see.” fit is thus deafly stated that here—in the origin of 
consciousness—lies a« problem which is by no means solved 
by assuming s(;}isil3ility to be ''general property of matter. 
Diderot, then,\acknowledges that the Monads do not admit of 
a mechanical interpretation ; it is impossible to deduce the unity 
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whiah characterises consciousness by the* method of mechanical 
combinatibns. does not Always, however, retain the clear 
insight whjph sometimes illuminates him like a fli|^h of 
lightning^ Memory and comparison, in his view as in Con< 
dillach, follow, as a matter of course, frcan particular sensa> 
tions. Yet the objection raised showed how clearly Diderot 
^ had thought out *the matter. He did not tread the ordinary 
path of materialism. 

The difficulty oflexplaining the origin of consciousness falls 
the more easily* into the background with Diderot, since %1I 
finite individuals, in virtue of their inner c(^nnection, form one 
great whole. " Dp you not admit that everything in Nature is 
connected, and that it is impossible that there can be any break 
in the chain f What do you mean, then, by your indivlflffals ? 
There are no individuals, none at all. There is only one single, 
great individual; the whole ? ” So he passes from one ex¬ 
treme point of our knowledge to the other, from individuality 
to totality, h'or one moment he pauses, amazed at what he 
catches sight of there ; but his thought moves in altogether too 
violent oscillations for the problem to have timp to establish 
itself. 

Diderot’s ethical ideas betray similar oscillations. He 
assumes a critical attitude towards Helvdtius’ attempt to 
explain all feeling as arising frdm the endeavouf to further 
dfUr own intcr^t, and he believes a basis for the recognition 
of right and good is to be found in human nature—a basis 
which is never entirely lacking in any man. He defended this 
thesis with great enthusiasm in Holbach’s salon, and in his 
earlier writings (especially in his elaboration of one of Shdfltes- 
bury’s works) he develops the view that there is a special 
moral sense. But his letters clearly show that he afterwards 
abandoned this view. That which is called a moral instinct, and 
which appears in our involuntary actions or judgments of actions,, 
is, in fact,^,th<j result of an infinite number of small experiences 
which began with life itself. A crowd of different motives 
here como fnto play, none of whichl however, need come into 
ctmsciousness in the moment of actyig or judging. Every¬ 
thing in us rests on experience {tout est acp^rimental en nous ); 
but we need not conscioios of these experiences (Lettres k 
Mdlle. Voland, 2nd Sept«i762, 4th Oct 1767). «Among these 
unconscious or forgotten motives are also to found those 
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which concern ourselves, especially the desire for honour oand 
imperishable fame^ (Diderot carried on a lively correspondence 
with ^e sculptor Falconet on tlie significance of j^is motive). 
We find, in Diderot, signs of an examination into ^ history 
of the developmenV of the moral feeling, and it is especially 
interesting to note that his great enthusiasm for the “ motives 
of great and noble minds” is not in the least'degree weakened, 
by his view that these motives are the fruit K>f a development 
on the soil of experience. But he did noi succeed in applying 
tWs view in all cases—especially when he stands face ^o face 
with the precepts^ of ordinaiy social morality. Only in the 
individual—not in society—does he find ^ natural develop¬ 
ment. Society as it existed exhibited rules and institutions 
whiST! appeared to him so contrary to reason, espet:ially when he 
compared them with accounts of the life of savage peoples, 
that he could only suppose them to have arisen out of super¬ 
stition and lust of power. Between the savage and the 
civilised man he could find no natural middle terq^s. How 
can a morality which is contradictory to nature have arisen, 
e:^cept through the slyness and arbitrariness of rulers ? 

** Examine carefully all political, civil, and religious institutions; 
unless I am very much mistaken you will find that for centuries 
long the human race has bowed under a yoke iiqposed upon it 
by a parcebof rogues. BewSiC, above all things, of those w^p 
will introduce order. To set in order always means to set one¬ 
self up as ruler over other men by placing hindrances in their 
way” {Supplement au voyage de Bourgainville), It would be 
difficult to find a clearer evidence of how completely Diderot’s 
tinae was lacking in the faculty of discovering historical con¬ 
nection. Even Diderot with his great aptitude for living into 
and feeling all sorts of circumstances could find no other 
explanation but arbitrariness and lust of power. The interval 
between the longing and striving of the individual and that 
exhibited by society, between the powers which fac|) man felt 
Vithin him and the narrow room in which the existing order 
allowed him to exercise tthem, was too great t 6 lender an 
understanding possible. ^ From the future everything might 
be hoped, but the paat held nothing beyond—knavery. Rel^- 
ious faith in p^ticular seemed to* Diderot nothing but a source 
of evils. It is something more than a«joke when he says in a 
letter that hk lays the blame on the gods ratl»r than men. 
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Belief in God is no harmless matter; Jt begets evil in two 
ways. In the fijst place, if inevitably involves a form of 
worship, when ceremonies and theological do^inas soon take the 
place of Aatural morality, and deform its precepts. Secondly, 
since ^e great suffering there is in this world is contrary to 
the idea of a good God, men are reduced to all sorts of 
^absurdities and tontradictions in order to palliate this fact 
In the l^ter casei religion is contrary to reason, in the former 
to morality (Lettres ’4 Mdlle. Voland, 20th October 1760 and 
6th OCto&r %7$5). « 

Such questions were frequently discussed by Diderot in 
Holbach’s sa/on, of which his letters give fis a vivid picture. 
HdLfiACH (1723-89) was a German Freiherr who had settled 
in Faris wheif quite young, and had drawn around hinw.>ome 
of the leading Radical writers. He occupied himself with 
chemistry, and also (probably under Diderot’s influence) took 
up philosophic studies. There can be no doubt that the views 
expressed by Diderot in the course of his frequent visits to 
Hoi bach, furnished the latter with the groundwork of the most 
important of his works, which has been called the Bible of 
materialism, i.e. the Systdine de la nature^ which appeared 
pseudonymously in 1770. The author states in the preface, 
t;ipch that he has received the assistance of several friends. In 
addition to Diderot, thc*math*Baatician I^AGRAN(#E, who was 
tptor in Holba^h’s family, is said to have lent his aid. Holbach 
himself supplied the systemisation. For the book is materialism 
reduced to system, a task which neither La Mcttric nor Diderot, 
who were partly of a more inquiring, partly of a more playful turn 
of mind, had attempted. It contains no really new thoug|)ts. 
Its significance lies in the energy and indignation with which 
every spiritualistic and dualistic view was run to earth on 
account of its injuriousness both in practice and in theaiy. 

Holbach shows at length that it would be necessary to 
believe ii^ sqjritual causes—in a God in relation to the world, * 
in a. soul in relation to the body—only if material nature wertf 
dead„ pa^^e, and incapable of mfving itielf. But if there 
is no rest in Nature, if motion is a fundamental jsroperty of 
matter, where, in that case, is the necessity of spiritual causes ? 
Moreover they es^lain nothing, and the appeal to them is only 
an. expression of our jgporai^; we interpolal:^ the soul or 
God where we are unable to discover the natural cause. As 
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a matter of fact this appeal is merely a survival of the wa^y in 
which savage man explained n&tural phen9hiena tlfrough the 
intervention of spirits. Every *time that science attempts to 
give a natural explanation, theology contends for a «<su|^r-, 
natural explanation* We know nothing of the spiritual except 
that it is a quality connected with the brain. If any one 
asks how the brain came by this quality, the Answer is: " It is , 
the result of a disposition or combination ^cuUar«to living 
beings, in virtue of which a lifeless and insentient matter ceases 
toe be lifeless and obtains the capacity of ^peling *by^ being 
taken up into the living being. This is what happens to milk, 
bread, and wine, when these are taken up, into the human 
system” {SysUme de la nature^ i. p. 105). We have already 
mer*8Ws comparison in Diderot Ilolbach, howiver, as far as 
we can see, did not agree with Diderot’s view that the capacity 
of receiving sensations is a fundamental property of matter; 
he mentions it, indeed, but retains the view that the capacity 
of feeling originates in a combination of clement^ each of 
which, taken by itself, is not possessed of this capaaty. T)n 
this point t^pre is a difference between Holbach and Diderot 
w^ich involves further consequences. For Holbach explains 
thought (consciousness) itself as a motion, not, of course, a 
molar motion, but a molecular motion, of the san^ kind as that 
which undevlics fermentation,«iftitritio1i, and growth—” motions 
not indeed visible, but which we can infer froni their effect^ 
(i. p. 15). In this motion, as in others resembling them, lies 
much that is mysterious; but the mystery does not vanish 
when we assume a spiritual substance: Let us rest content 
wijlf the knowledge that the soul is moved and modified by 
those material causes which work upon her ” (i. p. 118). Ait 
science, then, is physics. Even ethics is only applied physics. 
The im^inary duties and virtues, which were derived from the 
relation of men to beings outside Nature, are now supplanted 
by duties and virtues which are grounded in man’^ ojyn nature. 
The laws of Nature show us the way we must pursue to gain 
our end. In this \vay the concept of duty arises CKpt of the 
concept of,Nature; for^duty indicates precisely the way we 
must necessarily takg in order to reach our end (U. p. 229). 
Every individual i^ks his own happiness; l^eason, ** which is 
nothing but pl&ysical science, applied the behaviour of men 

in society” ^i. p. 186), teaches him, however, that he^not 
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be "happj^ if he separates hjs own happiness from that of 
other men—for tWs is the d^pree of fate (tnfrv €lu destiny^ 
while, on the other hand, he who makes others happy eannot 
himself be unhappy. In the last chapter of the work, which 
contaflis an “ outline of natural law ” du code de /a 

nature^ these thqjughts are expressed in enthusiastic language, in 
which somai have thought they recognise the accents of Diderot 
The tssumption,of a twofold kind of being, spiritual and 
materiiil, is, accordiri|f to Holbach, the source of the greatest 
evils for men.* lAt first, it is true, men arrived involuntarily at 
the belief in spirits; they did not know the causes of things 
and they very naturally, therefore, conceived them as person^ 
beings. Bup it was priestly lust of power whicb^ first 
systematised this belief. The priests, moreover, recognised 
very clearly the power that the mysterious exercises over men. 
Accordingly they led them from the belief in visible gods 
(the sun and other natural objects) to the belief in invisible 
gods. Spiritualism is theoretically so unfounded that there 
can be no doubt that this system is the fruit of a very deep 
and very interested theological policy ” (i. 97): fbr now th«re 
is an invisible part of man which in a future world can receive 
its reward or its punishment! The theologians are the real 
makers of gods {fabricate^rs de^a divinitc). “If we go back 
td the beginning we shall always find that ignorance and fear 
Irave created §ods; fancy, enthusiasm, or deceit has adorned 
or disfigured them ; weakness worships them ; credulity pre¬ 
serves them in life; custom regards them and tyranny supports 
them in order to make the blindness of men serve its pwn 
ends.” Thitf passage (ii. p. 200) is an epitome of Holbacfh’s 
philosophy of religion. He makes no distinction between 
natural and positive religion. If once the idea of, God is 
admitted, a form of worship becomes a necessity ; in this way 
the priests obtain the power, natural morality is defaced and « 
persecutic^ fbllows. At the same time ruminations on th^ 
reconciliation of evil with the existence* of God lead to 
sophistical speculations. Holbach^ line of reasoning here 
reminds us forcibly of Diderot’s, whiclf probably inffbenced the 
composition of this section. In religiod^^ sw) in society, they 
encountered histoffcal facts fo%which no natural* basis could be 
found and with which*fhey immediately felt fj^emselves in 
irrecon^able contradiction. Hence they snatched at the theory 
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of arbitrariness, which*was appar^ently so simple. Indeed tt is 
so simple that it reminds us of^ the mythological tiheories of 
the childhood of the human race, which was precisely what 
the system of Nature was to exterminate: Holb^cbi with 
his cunning priests* introduced a new kind of mytho&g^cal 
beings. ,, 

He touched a great problem: What value do religious ideas < 
possess if they must no more, as in the childfiood of^e race, 
be used to fill up the lacunre in our knowledge ? " The ^nljghten- 
ment philosophy was unable, however, on acCDifht of its im¬ 
perfect understanding of the forces of the religious life to 
supply an answer to this question. If the ^belief in a divine 
worl(^had really only been imposed from withojit on men,— 
had they been talked into it or had it arisen in any other way 
than out of the forces and needs of the human spirit itself,— 
there would be no religious problem, properly speaking, in 
existence It needed a new generation and a new age to 
take up this question again. Rousseau—whose loneliness«»in 
his own age arose because he felt the sting of this problem 
earlier than efhy one else—was the only man to try his powers 
upon it. 

Before we pass on, however, to describe this remarkable 
man, we must observe with regard tq the Systltm de la nature 
that in the concept of Nature on which it rests there is 
certain ambiguity. On the one hand, Naturft is defined Jb- 
a being which exists in itself, is its own cause, its own 
eternal substance—that is to say, in accord with Spinozism. 
On ^ the other hand (often in the same even, e.g-. ii. 

p.*i89) it is admitted that, in experience, we know efficient 
causes only, not first causes. Here the concept of Nature is 
ground^ on experience, there on a thought-construction. But 
what validity has it in either of these forms ? How far can 
• experience take us ? What authorisation do thought-construc- 
Jtions possess? Of its own enlightenment the fnlightenment 
philosophy entertains no doubt; docs it not exist ^to enlighten 
others? And yet the future of philosophy restAi on the 
discussion *bf such questions. But the mental atmosphere of 
France was too diftdl^bed to allow of its being undertaken. In 
a remote university town in Gecfnany, however, it was already 
in full cours^'-when the Systifne de lePiiature appeared. 


CHAPTER IV 
JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAV 

• • 

Rousseau’s great work consists ip this, that he brought into 
prominence the deep-lying foundation by means of which^’ deci¬ 
sion could be arrived at between the enlightenment philosophy 
and the existing state of things. He asserts Ifeturc and 
immediate feeling to be the basis of all determinations of worth, 
ap^ demands of all culture and reflection which would transcend 
this basis that they exhibit their authorisation for doing so in 
developing and perfecting it; if they hinder and disfigure^ it 
they are evil. He is the first, in modern times, to state the 
problem of civilisation. Since the Renaissance the work of 
culture had pfoceeded brjskly in all spheres; now a voice was 
Aised asserting that there wa!S''lomething false if» the whole 
Movement. Rousseau’s first philosophical work was occasioned 
by the offer of a prize on the part of a French provincial 
academy for the solution of the problem contained in the 
question “whethei; the restoration of the sciences and arts 
has contributed to purify manners?” The question pidirted 
Rousseau’s soul like a flash of lightning. 

It seemed to him, he tells us, as if he saw an entirely new 
world, and as if he himself had become a new ma^ I This 
new world was the world of personality, of living feeling, of the, 
inner lifea He suddenly perceived the incongruity between the 
world on one side, and the existing order apd its critics on thi 
other. Wiiether it was his original intention to answer the 
question in the negative, or whether IJidcrot's daughter is right 
in declaring that it was her father who su^vised him to do so, is 
a matter of no moment Th^ negative answer ^’s only a formal 
paradox which Rousseaw limited and explained in his corre- 
sptmdqpce and in his later worka The violent conision between 
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feeling, which in the iong-run always determines our estkna* 
tions, and the wh^le of the brilliant intelle{:tual an^ aesthetic 
development could only have taken place in Rousseau ; his per¬ 
sonality and career had prepared the way for it. JEAN^APQUES 
Rousseau was born 28th June 1712, of a fairly wel)Bto>do 
family in Geneva. His up-bringing fostered imagination and 
indefinite feeling ; while still quite young he develo]^ed what he , 
himself has called a romantic spirit {esprit fomanesq^i) which 
made him long for something transcending the present, and 
htfl his greatest enjoyment in the world of posiibdlities. After 
a restless youth, characterised by the same romantic spirit as 
that which coloured his imagination, he wept to Paris, where 
he managed to support himself by teaching, secretarial wgrk, 
and aTEerwards more especially by transcribing music. Copy¬ 
ing was to him what polishing optical glasses was to Spinoza. 
He achieved a success with an opera and was drawn into a 
dispute on the rival merits of Italian and French music. 
There was nothing to indicate that he was destined ope day^to 
become famous in the world of thought and to turn the course 
of^ intellectual life into entirely new channels. He had pre¬ 
viously had opportunity of acquiring a certain amount of 
general culture, and had also dabbled in philosophy. As co- 
operator in the great Encyclopcedia he had the e^trie into the 
circle of ‘“philosophers,” wMST looked upon him as one dff 
themselves. He was led into the paths of authorship b^ 
writing the above-mentioned prize-essay. His name became 
known, and as he continued to discuss the problem which had 
dawned upon him so suddenly, his attitude towards both the 
great dissentient powers of the age—the assailants as well 
as the defenders of the existing order—became increasingly 
polemical. A new prize-essay {On the Origin of the In- 
equality Ibetween Men) was the occasion of a detailed eulc^ 
i^of the state of Nature at the expense of civilisation. As he 
had formerly denied that the restoration of arts an^ sciences 
had been beneficial, so now he denied that the substitution 
of social and civilised life Ifi place of the state of l^fMure had 
been good* Both thes% prize-essays show Rousseau on his 
negative side only. A new chapter of his life bqgan when 
was able to retire into the sqKtude of the country;. 
Encyclopaedist friends failed to undsrttand him.. Somethingf ^ 
was fermenting within him of which they, in„ spite of ^1 tibieif 
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critMsm and talent, had no perception.* Rousseau’s enthusi¬ 
asm and feeling (or Nature 4 rhich support^ him during the 
latter part of his life under gr^at bodily sufferings, and it^ spite 
of real ^d imaginary persecutions, are intimately associated 
with his propensity to live in immediate •feeling. His inner 
life was so overwhelming that he found it difficult to clothe his 
emotions ii\,wor^s. He was seldom, at any rate, able to find 
the righteword at^e right moment, and this made him feel ill 
at easg ii\ drawtng-reoms. To the acute, the refined, and the 
articulate, in Which the intellectual movement had culminated, 
he opposed the simple, the broad, and the Indefinite. He was 
interested • in the tchaotic beginning of life, in Uic elements 
wl^h had n^t yet formed any clearly shaped world. While 
wandering through the forests of St. Germain or MontmTfrency, 
rhapsodising on freedom, he believed himself to be leading the 
life of primitive man, before civilisation had destroyed the happy 
state of immediacy. 

^ The jirimitive and elementary, the great and simple rela¬ 
tions of life, commanded his respect and afforded him joy. 
He understood what was stirring in the bijpasts of J^e 
stragglers in the army of civilisation, those whose enlighten¬ 
ment the Encyclopaedists regarded as hopeless and whom 
Voltaire spoke of as “/a €anaille." He found in immediate 
feeling something which all may have in common, how¬ 
ever diverse the development of their intellectual life. His 
own ideas were the children of his feeling. He says of him¬ 
self in the Confessions^ that he felt before he thought. And in 
his highest momegts,—in the moments that came to him on 
his lonely wanderings,—his heart swelled to such fulness, ^ch 
a host of vag^e feelings stirred within him, to such a degree 
did he struggle to transcend all limitations, that no idea, no 
• representation, was adequate to the expression of his* feelings. 
He became convinced of the independence of feeling not only^ 
through itheae states, in which it was almost entirely pre¬ 
dominant, but also through its influence on, ideas. His expec¬ 
tations df the future were gloomy? his memories of the past 
-ch^rful; the content was determinfd by the nature of Ms 
.-mood. He thus learnt from personal oKjiierience the psycho- 
' k^fical truth thaf^ feeling is 5j|st as much an original and in¬ 
dependent side of ps;^}Mcal life as knowledgoi and that its 
relatiqi towards the latter is by no means mere^ passive and 
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receptive. The dark %ide of Rousseau's character «^ws itself 
partly as sentimentality, partl^ as suspicbn amounting . t6. 
madness. An unedifying example of the way in which 
can excite ideas, and, in order to find expression inter¬ 
pretation, can weavfi them into a complex system, is ofielhd by 
one of Rousseau’s latest works, Rousseau juge^de Jean Jacques^ 
in which he describes the systematic persecutions ^pn the part ^ 
of those who had once been his friends ^o which h^ believes 
himself exposed. We find the same systematic copstinaction,. 
wRich is here based on morbid feeling, in his famous works: 
his philosophy, in §act, is what he himself says of his religious 
beliefs, merely an exposition of his feeling (exposition ^du 
sentiment). 

RRusseau has developed the conception of life which he 
opposes to the over-refinement and corruption of civilisation 
in three works. In La nouvelle Htloise (1761) he describes 
strong and deep love, the beauty and dignity of marriage and 
family life, the nobility of resignation, the fervour o&religiws 
faith, the magnificence of Nature—subjects which had become 
strange to thf age in which he lived, which elicited from him 
tones which had a new sound in the ears of his generation, and 
which formedl a great turning-point in poetical literature. In 
J^mile (1762) he expounds a system qf education which, instead 
of suppressing Nature, subsen/es^the course of natural develop^ 
ment, and at the same time he takes the opportunity tA 
develop his religious views. Finally, in the Contrat social 
(1762), he unfolds his doctrine of an order of society which 
must dissolve the tyranny under which mandat present groans. 

©With these works Rousseau considered his mission accom¬ 
plished. It was not granted to him, however, to lead the 
peaceable life according to nature. His J^mile was burnt in 
Paris an^ a warrant of arrest was issued against its author.' 

^ Now began the unhappy period of Rousseau’s life. He took 
refuge in Switzerland, but there also he found no nist.» Neither 
in Geneva nor in JBeme would the Government tqlerate him-; 
and in Neufchdtel he was iftsulted by the populace oif accouht 
of his religious views. He next accepted Hume’s offer tO find 
him an asylum in jg^ngland, but owing to his morbid stadte cff 
mind he soon gj^w suspicious of i^s English fi^endai and to 
France once more, where he wandefed about from place td 
place till a suilden illness pot an end to his life ih I7y% ' ^ 
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•In order to discover Rousseau's real attitude towards the 
pfobleih of civilisation we must not only ta^e account of the 
paradoxical expressions conta&ed in the two prize-essa^ts^ but 
must ebn^are these with various passages in his letters and with 
the (Smtents of his later writings. We then, in my opinion, 
find an astonishingly clear and important thought-sequence, 
the evident^ of a deep psychological insight into the conditions 
of man’s^nental iTfe^ 

Up points the state of Nature out of which man is torn by 
civilisation in*aaything but ideal colours. It is true he rejAts 
Hobbes’s description of it as a war of all ^jfith all, because, in 
hi^ opinion, war presupposes wants which do not arise in the 
natural state,, and also implies greater intercourse among men 
than would have been possible at such a stage. He considers, 
too, that Hobbes overlooked sympathy, which is a spontaneous 
and original human sentiment For him, however, the state of 
Nature is a purely instinctive condition, the advantage of which 
o^r civilisation consists in the fact that between wants and the 
capacity to satisfy them there is a relation of equilibrium. Men 
are guided by the impulse to self-preservation i^mour de siii\ 
which they easily find means to satisfy. Emotion, imagina¬ 
tion, and reflection have no meaning. It is only society and 
civilisation that arouse thg faculty of comparison and reflection. 
But now the condition of equifibrium is disturbed. The im¬ 
pulse to self-pfeservation is satisfied at the expense of others, 
and so becomes egoism {amour propre)^ There arise ideas of 
goods which cannot be attained, and with these the dispro¬ 
portion between n«^ds and capacities comes into play. Men 
now begin to ponder on the value and significance of*life, 
instead of following instinct. Disgust with life and suicide, which 
are unknown in the state of nature, become frequent. Fear of 
the future and of death disturbs all settled peace. Doubt, that 
insupportable condition, takes the place of the happy thought-1 
lessness •file natural state. 

These cysintegrating and unhappy effeefs, however, do nof, 
according to Rousseau, immediately make themselves felt. If 
he were asked to say which stage in hqpian development is to be 
reifarded as the happiest, he would point, nM the primitive con¬ 
dition, but to theetate of dai^ng social life an^ dawning civil¬ 
isation which lies betweetf the Indolence of the pyrnitive state 
. and thid petulant activity of our own self-love. This period 
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was the real youth <E the world, and ought never to have 
been abandoned.^ In it reflection and re^nement had not 
yet Qxercised their corroding ‘influence, while iastinct had 
begun to yield before thought and feeling.®® The mo^ danger¬ 
ous stage is the third; here the destructive forces are !h full 
activity. It is the stage of corrupt and refined civilisation. 

If, however, we ask of Rousseau whether he ^nks that 
men ought to return to that condition whjptf lies so uiear the 
primitive state, his answer is that it is impossible—as (pip^ssible 
as*to live one’s own childhood over again.®® We eannot remove 
error by retuming;^ to the state of ignorance. When once 
reflection has supplanted instinct the only thing to do is^ to 
substitute true and natural, in the place of fals^, knowledge. 

“ SincS**men are corrupt it is at any rate better that they should 
be instructed than ignorant,” says Rousseau in a letter (to Scheib, 
15th July 1756), and with these words he practically justifies 
the Enlightenment, for. they assert that intellectual culture 
does not increase but rather lessens depravity. I^e desiy^s 
a civilisation which does not dissipate and weaken feeling 
ar|^ power; § social life which does not take away our inde¬ 
pendence and exhaust itself in outward show. Only within 
himself, he says, can a man find peace. He only has lived 
much who has felt life. Civilisatior^ however, brought doubt, 
enervation, butward show, ancTrestlessness, while at the samft 
time, owing to division of labour, it brought us slavery. Social 
unhappiness originated when one man perceived that he could 
use the labour of others, and when he employed the superfluous 
store which he had been able to accumulate j^or the maintenance 
of others. All these evils must be got rid of by means of a 
new order of life both for the individual and for society. 

Rousseau’s ideas concerning “the new world” fall under 
three hStds, i.e. education, religion, and the State. He has 
.expressed these ideas in l^mile and in the Contrat social. 
They met with opposition from the adherents of Ifee old order, 
and derision from the adherents of the new. His works were 
burned by the authorities. Voltaire calls him an*archrfool 
iflTchifoiJ). eDiderot dubbpd him “ the great Sophist” And very 
naturally; for neiljjiefi' side had pursued the problem to such* a 
depth as Rous^u, neither had ^^It its inneimost ettpg he 
had. The snfiporters of the existing«o#der relied upon a superK 
natural sanedon, while the Encyclopaedists believed di|psOlvea 
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to have discovered the true enlightenment, and to have made 
it accessil^le to those who deserved it. A^ereto, then, these 
paradoxes and schemes for th^ future ? « 

Ini»hi| theory of education Rousseau maintains that Nature 
must*be given free play, and that the ^t of the educator 
consists in removing hindrances, and securing the best possible 
> conditions \)nder which the faculties and impulses may develop 
according to theTr ^own nature. No external culture must 
be imgos^ froih wi^out', either in the guise of authority or of 
enUghtenmenf. • Childhood, like every o^her period of life, Has 
its end in itself, and must not be treated as ^ mere preparation. 
Thg child is unknown to us because, hitherto, he has only been 
regarded froqi the standpoint of the adult. He has a natural 
right to free self-development. Wrap him, therefore, in no 
swaddling clothes, suckle him with his own mother’s milk, 
pamper him not, let him follow his own instinct of self- 
preservation and make his own experiences, teach him nothing 
tl^t he q^n learn for himself, preach him no sermons, excite in 
him no wishes and needs before they can be satisfied! The 
longer mental development can be postponed th^ better. §ee 
to it that the mind is full-grown, so that its powers are not 
stunted by a too early use of them. Where possible, guide the 
child till his twelfth year^so that he shall not know his right 
iand from his left; all the quicker will the eyes df his reason 
4 pen when thfe time is come! Let him grow up—without 
prejudices, without habits, and without learning! Only in this 
way can we learn to know the child’s own particular nature. 
The germ of char^i^ter needs time to unfold itself; only when 
it has unfolded can we treat it rightly. Impulse and dtsire 
similarly require time to arise, and we shall only excite his 
disgust if we force upon the child what he is incapable of 
appreciating. In other words, education should be negative, 
not positive. “ By positive I mean,” says Rousseau (in the | 
Lettre d •MPde Beaumont^ the great apology for AmiU\ “ that 
^stem of education which aims at prematurely forming the 
mind an^ imparting to the child tWfe knowledge of the duties 
of the man. By a negative education* I mean that*which aims 
at perfecting the organs, the instruments pf our knowledge, 
before imparting ^^nowlcdg^Vid which prepajes the way for 
Reason by exercising thtf sens^. Negative c^a^tion is not 
inactiv|^ far from it; it imparts no virtues, but provides against 
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vice J it does not teacA the truth, but it guards froi^ erroi*; it 
prepares the child Jbr eveiything ^hat can lead him to the truth 
when Jie is capable of understanc^ing the truth, and 4 o the good 
when he is capable of loving the good.” m 

The conception bf a negative education expresses Roulbeau's 
fundamental thought in a remarkably striking manner. Culture 
must be natural development, not a sheath or l^avy frame • 
imposed from without. Only that culture ^s genuine which 
is Nature itself on a higher level of developments He, therefore 
er^oins caution in introducing culture. RousseaiPhas a deeper 
insight into the characteristics of mental life than the adherents 
either of authority or of " Enlightenment.” • He regards ^^at 
only which has developed naturally and whicli is the pro¬ 
duct ^ self-activity as genuine. Only by means of such a 
genuine development of culture can we abandon the quiet and 
careless age of instinct and yet retain the harmony between 
wants and capacities, between thought and feeling, between the 
outer and the inner. Like so many mystics he has a f^e 
sense of the conditions of intellectual growth. His establish- 
mfnt of such a concept as that of negative education 
betrays this sense and is Socratic in character. And yet 
Rousseau shows himself a true child of his age. He has no 
real confidence in the involunta^ use^^of our powers, for he sets 
a prudent tutor and a whole system of intrigues and pr#- 
arrangements in motion in order that Emih nray be exposei 
to no influences other than those which are supposed to be 
suitable to his age. This systematic construction within all 
spheres is characteristic of Rousseau. Hi| vivid feeling and 
enthusiasm showed him things that are hidden'-from others; 
but he cannot advance beyond the main outline: wficn he pro¬ 
ceeds tq carry out his thought in detail, we see how far re¬ 
moved he is from the real world. Instead of letting himself 
be guided in particulars by real experience, he gives free rein 
to his constructive powers. Even in and 

marriage gouvwuur" is always in the background arrang¬ 
ing everything—and by no means always in a native and 
indirect msfinmer. « 

It is in accordance with the fundamental notion oL. 
Rousseau’s thegry of education ^at the conception qf^rel^ion ' 
is not to be^kiculcated upon the chhd-from, without, bttt mult; 
be elicited from his own heart undar the influence 6f i|| needs^ 
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Iii tbe famous section on “The confusion of faith of the 
Savoy pastor,” vihich is iifterpolated in^j&mik, Rousseau 
gives us hi% religion. His rel%ious ideas contain nothing new. 
He finds Jiis feeling expressed in those of “ natural religion” or 
“ deisfh.” He attempts no proof of the validity of these ideas, 
but lays them down as dogmas. Matter cannot get its motion 
from itself the first cause of motion must be a personal will. 
In opp«sition tb ^Condillac’s doctrine, he maintains the 
essential ^iffereftce between feeling and thought, while in opposi- 
tioa to matetiailism, he asserts the distinction between mihd 
and matter as that of two different substances. In Rousseau’s 
wolfing out of these points several interesting observations 
occur, and it^is of .special interest historically that Rousseau’s 
countryman, Charles Bonnet, almost at the saiife time 
criticised in his psychological works (the most important of 
which is his Essai analytiqm snr ks faculUs <ie I'Ante, Cojjenhaguc, 
1760) Condillac’s attempt to reduce all psychical life to 
passive sgnsation. We have, however, no ground for supposing 
that Rousseau was acquainted with these works. We find in 
Nature a striving after ends and a unity throughgut the wljple 
plan which witness to the activity of a personal God. Rousseau 
dissociates himself here, however, from the current “watch¬ 
maker philosophy ” of thg time by asserting that this harmony 
ftnd purposiveness in Nature i^ not his ground for*bclieving in 
€od. The cctiverse is rather the case. His belief springs out 
of an immediate necessity of feeling. The state of doubt is to 
him insupportable. When his reason wavers his faith decides 
the matter on her own account. And not until he has thus 
been led by subjective feeling to believe, can he find indications 
in Nature |irhich point in the same direction as his dogmas. 

Although the “ Savoy pastor ” constantly attempts to show 
how natural and reasonable his assertions arc, yet, on ftie other 
hand, he is always explaining that he does not wish either to 4 
philosophise# or to dogmatise, but merely to describe what he 
feels, and he invites his hearers to seek in thejr own feelings for I 
confirmaflon of his assertions. Dtfcision must be made from 
the practical standpoint of feeling. ^ He would anever have 
pondered on the existence of God were i# not that he had been 
forced to do so “ 4 rom the feeing of the relation in which God 
atands to hiiri.”'®® It isetwre particularly, howevei, in his famous 
letter Voltaire (iSth Aug. 1756), occasioned by the latter’s 
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poem on the destructibn of Lisbon, that Rousseau defends^ the 
inner subjective origin of faith f he does not believe in .God 
because everything in the worlS is good, but heo finds some 
good in everything because he believes in God. rests hi$ 
defence of optimisfn against the criticism of Voltaird^ con-' 
tained in this letter, principally upon the fact that the great 
elementary relations of life contain sources of joy £(nd satisfac- * 
tion to which the bias/ man of the world is ^ stranger. * He lays 
especial weight upon “ the sweet feeling of existence.” Joux 
sefitiment de texistence ind/pendamment de t(mt& autre seftta- 
tion). At the sagie time he assumes that the ills of the 
individual may be necessary for the world as a great whple, 
and he finds ultimate consolation in the belief ii? immortality. 
The rSl foundation of the optimism which, in spite of his 
weak health and his narrow circumstances, he defends against 
a Voltaire living in honour, riches, and magnificence, is his own 
personal surrender to the religious sentiment It is this which 
enables him to rejoin to Voltaire, “ You enjoy, but ?! hopes I 
In the matter of content Rousseau’s religion did not differ from 
th^t of Voltaire; “ natural religion ” was common to both. 
But what a difference in sincerity and frame of mind! 
Rousseau’s transference of the religious problem from the sphere 
of external observation and explanation of the world back to 
inner pcrson?il feeling and to the'way in which this is determined 
by life, marked an epoch. The goal which Pasfal, on account 
of his Catholic dogmatism, was unable to reach, Rousseau 
approached more nearly, in spite of his deistic dogmatism. 
For he, too, is a dogmatist in virtue Qf the haste with 
whidh he casts anchor in the spiritualism of tlie Cartesians 
and in the theology of the deists. Here, as sp often in 
philosophy, it is not his results but his motivation which is 
new and of lasting value. And the motivation is closely bound 
(^up with the relation of dependence—of such importance for 
Rousseau's personality and mode of thinking—in%l»ch ideas 
^and to feeling apd wants. The last word of ^e ** Savoy 
pastor” is as follows: “KeefPthy sqpl in such a condi^off that thy 
wish is always that God exists; then wik thou never doubt it! ” 
That Rousseat^s dogmas take the particular form in which 
he exhibits them is, however, not^nerely a consequence of tibe 
manner in wjxrch he interprets his feding. He subjects ideas 
to a criticism^ In a letter (to M—15th January 1;$^) he 
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say* he has thought out the difTerent systems, and has decided 
in favour f>( the oije which seefned to him to Jnvolve the fewest 
difficulties. ^ Thus he here concedes to thought a reciprocal 
influei|pe on the postulate of feeling. If e.g, his experience of 
the saffierfng there is in the world did not destroy his belief in 
a good God this was because, in virtue of the doctrine of two 
, substances ^ind’and matter), he assumed that matter imposes 
limits to ihe carrying out of the divine ends. He believed, not 
in a creation, but in an ordering of already existing and perhaps 
etq;;^armattc» .The God who orders and guides is good, llbt 
He is not omnipotent (see the above-mentigned letter and the 
Leiire d M. Beauptont). Here too, then, Rousseau arrives at 
the same results as Voltaire, although the two men envisage 
the problem of evil in the world in a very different temper of 
mind. Rousseau’s religion consists, properly speaking, in joy 
and enthusiasm at finding in the world traces of a power which 
works for good. He does not believe that prayer can have 
pl^sical ^ects. His prayer is an outburst of enthusiasm, in 
which joy in Nature passes over at its height into a hymn of 
praise to “ the great Being ” who works in all things |nd for wh^ 
thought can find no adequate concept; this enthusiasm finally 
becomes an ecstasy, in which his fervour and depth of feeling 
are beyond Mjords, for feeling soars beyond all limits (3rd 
l9tter to Malesherbes). *The*independence of feeling over 
against knowledge which Rousseau here asserts comes to light 
in the fact that, at its height, feeling can find no ideas which 
express it satisfactorily. From this it is only a step to the 
confession that all religious ideas, all dogmas, arc symbols—a 
step, however^whicii Rousseau was precluded from taking* by 


his deistic d<^matism. 

He opposes his natural religion, which he regards as inde¬ 
pendent of all tradition, to positive religion. He is pdfsuaded 
that had men only remained faithful to the guidance of their 
hearts thqy uipuld never have had any other religion but this. 
But he cherishes the conviction that, in hi^ religion, he has"* 
room for #ie*real essence of G^ristiaeity. To the Archbi.shop 
of Paris he writes : {LeUre d M. de Beaumont ): “ Menseigneur, 
1 am a Christian, and a Christian at hearty according to the 
teaching of the Qospels. I a Christian, not as a pupil 
of the priests, but as % pupil of Jesus Christ! ; My Master 
specula^ very little concerning dogmas; He enjoined good 
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works rather than many articles of faith; He demai^ed 
belief in that onl^ which was necessary to^make ofhn good/"’. 
He tjius left the riddle of Christianity unanswered^^it did not 
concern the important point, i.e. the essence of morali|3^. Hf 
we lay weight on that which transcends this essen& arid on 
definite dogmatic formula: we shall end in unreasonableness, 
falsehood, hypocrisy, and tyranny. And are \^e toJaelieve that ^ 
it^ls God who demands all this dogmatic learning, ant^. over and 
amove that, has condemned those who have no wish for such 
learning to hell fire ? These positive dogmag are only t^^'^ 
learnt out of books which men have written and men have 
vouched for. The Gospel is the most subjime of all b^ks, 
but still it is but a book. Not on the leaves of a book 1 m in 
the hearts of men has God written His law (Letter to Vernes, 
25th March 1758). Rousseau had been persuaded in his 
youth to go over to Catholicism. Afterwards he returned to 
Protestantism and took part in its worship, reserving to himself 
the right of the Protestant laity to freely subject all dogmas^to 
the test of the approval of conscience and of the heart He 
w^ naturally accused by both Churches of heresy, while the 
Encyclopaedists regarded him as a hypocrite or a muddle- 
headed fellow who would end his days as a Capuchin. He 
calls himself the only man of his age who believed in God. 

The thk'd sphere in which Rousseau believed he descried^ 
new world was the social and political. Here, too, it is evident 
that bo has not abandoned the hope that in place of the 
stunting and suppression of Nature might be substituted a 
development in which Nature would come by her rights. In 

Coutrat social (i. 8) he expresses himself eoiphatically on 
the progress which has been made since man gave up the 
natural condition and, in accordance with a (tacit) contract, 
entered* upon social life. Although in the (Ivil state he is 
deprived of many advantages that he derives mm Nature, ho 
acquires equally great ones in return: his faculties,^q, exeAdsed 
*hnd developed; his ideas are expanded; his feelings are ennobled; 
his whole soul is exalted ito su^ a degree that, If the abuses 
of this ne'v condition did not often d^g^^de him below that 
from which he has emerged, he ought to bless without ceasing 
the happy moment that released him froiji it for. ev^, and 
transformed hhn from a stupid and Jgnorant animal into, an 
intelligent being and a man.” 
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•Rousseau’s theory of the philosophy of rights forms the 
^tmclusiotf of a Jong series *of attempts ^gun during the 
iggle fog the Reformation^ which all aim at constrycting 
j Stgte out of the free transference of the power of individuals. 
[%c" Idea of the social contract did not originate with Rousseau, 
but he availed' himself of i^ in order to be able to depict 
society as havii% arisen in accordance with nature; i».thc 
state* of uature mftn had lived in isolation, the only trahsill^ 
to civil life which could make the State natural, therefore, B 
vq^ntary association, free transference. By means of the 
latter the nation as .such comes into existence, since the 
individual transfers his absolute power over himself to the 
people as a whole. The sovereignty of the people is absolute 
and inalienaAe. Rousseau transfers bes’s concc^ion of 
absolute sovereignty to the people as a w/ ile. He agrees with 
Hobbes that the sovereignty can have on/^ jcat only, but instead 
of assuming, as he does, that, with d j social contract, an 
injpiediatg subjection to the governing iower takes place, he, 
like Althusius, of whom his language/Reminds us,^®“ proclaims 
the principle of the sovereignty of the people, ^nd assumes 
that the “ general will" includes within it the will of *^11 
individuals. Like Althusius, too, he distinguishes between the 
form of the St^tc and the form of government, and while he admits 
dnly one single form of the Stifee, he recognises various forms of 
g|overnment. •The best is that of an elective aristocracy.. But 
he rejects the division of power, and denies that the soverfignty 
can ^ exercised through representatives. The highest power is 
and remains with the people, who must from tjf ne to time as.semble 
in order to giirc laws. As soon as the peoj' ^ are assembled ^11 
jurisdiction ceases, all executive power is .suspCuued. The legis¬ 
lative power—as identical with the nation itself—is sovereign ; 
the executivej^is its handmaid. The legislative powA is the 
heart, the executive is the brain ;—a man may continue to live ^ 
when thewlatler is injured, provided the former be unhurt. 

'The condition for t^e exercise of the sovereignty of thd 
people is,ua(ibording to Rousseau, th^t the whole nation can be 
assembled. On this account^ the S^atc muSt not be large. 
Rousseau’s ideal states were—in addition 4 o Geneva, his father- 
land—the city-states of the agneients. The only form under 
r^hich the sovereignty o( Ihe people can exist Iq, a large state 
is that ^f a federal constitution. 

2 ]C 

t 
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Rousseau had wriirten a treatise on this form of constitution 
which he entrusted to a friend, Vho destrojjied it orf the out- 
breal^ of the Revolution, for fea# it should work n^jschief! It 
was, as Rousseau remarks, “an entirely new subjegt, the 
principles of which 4 iad yet to be established.” Shortly 4 )efore 
the French Revolution this subject was discussed in The 
Federalist by Alexander Hamilton, the founder pf the con-^ 
stitution of the North American Union. The leaders of the 
French Revolution, who took many of their vatchwords from 
other passages of the Contrat sodaly disregarded bolh^he 
above-mentioned indication of how the advantages of a large 
state may be combined with those of a, small one, those 
of centralisation with those of decentralisation, ^and also the 
practicfSl attempt in this direction which was being made on the 
other side of the ocean.^*^ They contented themselves witH that 
part of Rousseau’s doctrine which demands that the individual 
should merge his will completely in the general will, which 
announces itself in the decisions of the majority an^ has §ill 
power over the life and property, the education and religious 
exercises of^all citizens. Hobbes makes the individual ab- 
di6atc in favour of the sovereign governing power, while 
Rousseau makes him abdicate in favour of the sovereign 
democracy. , 

There is a decided discrepJhcy t)etween Rousseau’s essaiy 
on the origin of inequality (1755) and his Contrmt social (1761) 
—a discrepancy, however, of which he himself was very well 
aware. On a closer examination it becomes evident that he 
meant the later exposition to complete and improve upon the 
earlier. He shows in the Discours that economic inequality 
originates in the division of labour, and that it was only after 
this, that the formation of the State by contract sanctioned and 
emphaltsed the distinction between rich and poor. “ Laws,” 
he says {Discourse P- 9 S)i “gave the weak new burdens and 
the strong new powers; they irretrievably destqoy^ natural 
“freedom, established in perpetuity the law of property and of 
inequality, turned a cleve% usurpation into an irrefodSible right, 
and brought thd whole future human race under the yoke of 
labour, slavery, and misery.” 

Here then the original contract is conceited as sanctioning 
inequality. Ji? the Contrat social^ cucthe other hand, he says 
(i. 9): “ Instead of destroying natural equality, the fun^mental 
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pact, on the contrary, substitutes a moral and lawful equality 
for the physical equality whidi nature imposed upon men, so 
that, although unequal in strehgth or intellect, they all bfcome 
equal j)y convention and legal right.” 

Btousseau adds in a note that it is a sign of a bad govern¬ 
ment when this equality is merely apparent; he confesses that 
^ the social |tate *is, as a matter of fact, advantageous to men 
only so ftir as th^ all have something, and none of them has 
too much. Tl*ere oan be no doubt that Rousseau intends in 

4^ # 

thi^ words to show how the later exposition may be reconciled 
with the earlier. Moreover it is true, as he says, that law and 
right may be use4 in both ways, *>. both to confirm as well as 
to annul exi|ting relations of inequality. In the Discours he 
is considering the matter from the first point of view onl^, which, 
in the old state of society, was also the more apparent; in the 
Contrat social^ which describes an ideal, and therefore dis¬ 
regards actual relations,he takes up the other side, and lays 
ejjpecial ij^ress on what ought to be done; precisely because the 
course of things (even in the state of nature, as the Discours 
shows) always tends to destroy equality, precisely on that 
account—^he says in the Contrat social (ii. 11 j—must ^he 
legislative power always strive to maintain it. It must see to 
it that no man becomes rich enough to be able to buy another, 
ftnd none poor enough to be fSrced to sell himself* That this 
view contains nothing visionary has been shown by later, times, 
for the equalisation of social extremes has become incre^ingly 
recognised as an essential duty of the State. Rousseau was no 
socialist, but he ha^ a clear perception of the influence of social 
inequalities, and of the evils arising out of the system of prfuate 
property. ^He transcends in a higher degree than any former 
teacher of natural right, mere formal, political principles, and 
behind ail constitutional questions he found the social Question. 
For one subject only was he, like all his contemporaries, blind, ^ 
i.e. for the importance of free associations. Once the State 
has arisen, it must regulate everything. Rqusseau here comeS 
into conflief with himself For m%^mile it was precisely on 
individual development^on the evolution of the*natu«al character 
of each man, that he laid weight; but how is this possible under 
the t3n'anny of th» “ general Wf^l ” ? We must not be astonished 
that Rousseau did not pereeive the great problefhJiere involved; 
for, in |[^is time, the arbitrariness of the old regime was at its 
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height, and neither the general nor the individual will could 
make itself felt; he aimed at emancipating them tfoth—and 
he could afford to leave it to th« future to reconcile them with 
one another. He had set the age in which he lived ^pr9blems 
enough. • • 

In the history of philosophy Rousseau occupies a position 
which offers a certain analogy with that of Lei^^niz. Both i 
emphasise the ethical problem ; they are neither of them content 
with the mechanical explanation of Nature* and ^with the 
mechanical ordering of society, but seek to «> discover 
significance of Nature and of society for human feeling, the 
source of all estimation of worth. And closely connected with 
this with both of them is the emphasis they lay^on the rights 
of indi^duality, and their sense of the inner infinity of every 
individual. But these thoughts were carried out by these two 
very different minds in very different manners. Leibniz 
attempted to retain the scientific conception of Nature by con¬ 
ceiving the laws of Nature which it had discovered as e^prcssioj^s 
of the harmony between the self-development of innumerable 
individual beings. The gradual transition from darkness to 
clearness was the fundamental law of all development in this 
harmonious world-picture. For poor Jean Jacques it was not 
so easy to find the harmony, either within or without his ego. 
In his ecstatic moments he belifeved in it,—saw it before hiS 
menta]^ eyes. But his monads had within then/ a dark depth 
which|so far from becoming illuminated became ever darker, 
and neither in the world, nor in society, was he able to reduce 
all things to an intellectual harmony. His feeling was too 
string to be explained as confused thought. «i Hence he 
maintained the rights of the irrational. By way of personal 
experience of life he finally arrived at the same result which 
Hume Had reached by way of epistemology ; for Hume, too, 
^had asserted that all our knowledge is based upon unprovable 
assumptions. Whether regarded from the practical eor theo- 
i^tical side, therefore, philosophy offered no lack of problems 
to him who should succeed, in carrying it further. * 
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1. p. 16. As, in addition to older authors, G. Spieker, Leben und 
Lehj'e des Petrus Pc^pomitius: Munich, i868, p. a and f. See, on the 
other hand, F. FiORENTiNO, Pietro Pomponazzi: Florence, 1868, p. 30. 
Fiorentino thinfbs, however, that Pomponazzi’s later works discl^e a less 
zealous subjection to faith,—an effect of constant and continuous criticism. 

2. p. 29. In my treatise, ‘‘ Montaigne’s Betydning i Etikens Historie,” 
Det nittende Aarhundrede, 1876 (“The Significance of Montaigne in the 
History of Ethics,” The Nineteenth Century^ 1876), I have already de¬ 
veloped this view of Montaigne. In his work, Sk^ticismen som Led i dt 
a%ndelige fievdgelser siden Reformationen : Kobenhavn, 1890 (Scepticism as 
a Factor in the Intellectual Movement since the Reformation: Copenhagen, 
1890), Starcke has described Montaigne entirely from the negative and 
sceptical side. As I tried to show in my treatise, Tr^lens Histqgie i 
nyere Tid: Tidskueren, 1891 (The History of Scepticism in Modern Times), 
there is no doubt that Starcke, in his excellent book, lays too great stress 
^n the sceptied ideas of a series of authors in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries.—D ilthey (“ ^ffassung und Analyse ^es Menschen 
4 m 15. und ifi.ejahrhundert,” Archiv fur die Geschichte der Philosophies 
1891, p. 647 and f.) emphasises, as 1 do, the fact that Montaigne’s s&pticism 
only serves as a means to prepare the way for the belief in Naturel 

3. p. 30. “Qui se prdsente comme dans un tableau cette grande 
image de nostre m^r^nature en son enti^re majestd; qui lit en son visage 
une si gdndral^t constante varidtd; qui se remarque Isi dedans, et non soy, 
mais tout un royaume, comme un traict d’une poincte tr^s ddlicate, celuy-lk 
seul c^time tes choses selon leur juste valeur” {Essaiss i. 25). 

4. p. 36. Almost contemporaneously with Vives’ work appeared another 

psychological work, which also exercised great influence 01^ the con¬ 
ceptions of the following age, although it possesses neither such lasting in¬ 
terest nm si|ph important principles as the former, namely, Melanc-^ 
THON’s Liber de aninta: Vitebergae, 1540. Melancthon is much nearer 
Aristotle ih^ Viyes; his exposition is far more th^logical, and he canntit 
compare witn the Spafnish psychologist^in the art of observation and 
description. • • ^ 

5. p. 40. On Luther’s shifting standpAnt with regard to philosophy, 
see F. Bahlow, LuthePs Stellune zur Philosopkie* Berlin, 1891. 

6. p. 48. O, t^iERCKE {Joatnnes Althusius und die EnPmckelung 
der naturrecktlichen StaatMhmrien: Breslau, 1880, pi^ 5^) points out that 
this d^trine of ephors originated with the Monarckomamens indeed with 
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Calvin himself, who regarded the magistracy as a divine institution, although 
he adds that where there are magistrateS| e.g. the Spartan ephors^the Roman 
tribunes, and the est^^es of modern kingdoms, to defend the right of the 
people against the cupidity and ca*pric$3 of princes, it is theio duty as well 
as their right to set aside the will of princes, when it is unconstitutional. 
Cf. also Lobstein, DieJEthik Calvins, p. 117 ^df. * # ■ 

7. p. 55. Grotius establishes the wrongfulness of lying by means of a- 

tacit contract, which coincides with, the origin of speech {He jure belli ae 
pads, iii. i, 11 ). P. C. KIERKEGAARD’S theory (in his dissestation, De vi 
atque turpitudine mendadi), which grounds the condemnation nl lying in 
the necessity of preserving confidence in the sense^of words, reminds us of 
Grotius’ doctrine, when this is stripped of its setting in t^e rftytHblogic^ 
th&ry of contract. * 

8. p. 57. Cf. Henry Maine, International Law: London, 1888, p. 

33 and f. • . , 

9. p. 60. On the tendency to a universal theism in the Italian 
Renaissaip:e cf. Burckhardt, Die Kultur der RenaissancP in Italien, 4th 
ed. vol. ii. p. 236 and f.; 300 and f. On Franck and Coomhert cf. the 
interesting characterisations of Dilthey in the Archiv fur Gesek. <L Phil, 
1892, pp. 389-400; 487-93* 

10. p. 65. Autobiography of Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 

edited by Sidney L. Lee : London, 1892, p. 248 and f. «> 

11. p. 76. Boehme’s expression is “ Auswickelung.” Theftrm“E^- 

wickelung ” did not appear till later (in the eighteenth century, in Tetens). 
Cf. Eucken, Geschichte der pkilosophischen I'ertninologie : Leipzig, 1879, 
p. I ^ 7 . * 

12. p. 80. Aristotle expounds his scheme of the world in his work 
On the Universum {irepl ovpavov). See especially i. 3, 8, 9 ; ii. i, 4, 6. 

13. p. 88. Cf. De docta ignorantia, ii. 7, 3. I do n6t enter fbrther 

here into the modifications of Cusanul' ideas which appear in his later 
works {Possest and De apice iheoriae), in which he emphafises particular!)^ 
the activity of the highest principle and conceives this principle as the 
unity offpossibility and actuality, and afterwards more especially as force 
(Posse). Cf. on this point, F. FiORENTiNO, II resorgimento flosqfico nel 
Quattro cento: Napoli, 1885, p. 136 and f.; Axel^Herrlin {Studier i 
Nicolqfts of Cues' Filosofi, med sarskill afseendepd dens histotjska betydelse: 
Lun^, 1892, p. 22 (Studies in the Philosophy of Nicolaus Cusanus, with 
especial reference to its historical significance) denies that the standpoint 
of the Possest is other than that of the Docta ignorantia. But it seems to 
me that rtorentino’s view is confirmed by the fact that in the Docta igno’ 
rantia (i. 26) Cusanus expressly declares that the Infinite neither begets, 
f.ior is begotten, nor proceeds {Infinitas neque generans, ^eque genita, 
neque procedens), while in the Possest he attributes very great importance 
to* its activity. I adm)t that too much weight must not beJiaid on this 
distinction, since in all his workf Cusanus operates with the felttion com^ 
plicatio-explicafjo, and, so far, he can at no stage abstract from working 
and proceeding. *■’ 

14. p. 88. Richard *1Falckenberg {Grundziige der Pkilosophie des 
Nicolaus Cusanus: Breslau, 1880, p.«]fe4) points oh? that the relation 
cotnplicatio~expiicat&i has quite qpother meaning when applied to God's’ 
relation to the vmrld (where it denotes the transition from a hjgl^ to a 
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lower) than when it is used in reference to the Mforld (where it denotes the 
transition from lower grades of Na^re to higher). 

15. p. 90. LUDf^ip Lange (in hi% interesting treatise, “ Die geschichl- 
liche Entwiekelung des Bewegdhgsbegriffes,” Philosophische Studieny 
Herau^. von W. Wundt, iii. p. 350) remarks that, as the precursor of 
Copevicus, the idea the relativity o^ place and of motion must lie 
especially near to Cusanus. But the converse is really rather the case: 
it was the idea of ^he relativity of pla|e and of motion which made him 
the precursor of Copernicus. 

16. p* 93 . With regard to PARACELSUS (whose real name was Theo¬ 

phrastus BombasSus vqn Hohenheim) I must refer my readers to Chr. 
^mwA^^ ex(jpllent characterisation {Kleim SchrifterL, i.). Paracelsus 
wa^^om in ijf93 at Einsiedeln in Switzerland, and, after a \^ry 
unsettled life, died at Salzburg in 1541. On his^igniiicance as chemist 
an(^ physician see JErnst v. Meier, Ceschichtc der Chemicy Leipzig, 
1889, pp. 57-61.— Julius Petersen, Hovedmomenter af den medicimke 
Lagekunsts hisitoriske Vdvikling (The Chief Moments in theVlistorical 
Development of the Healing Art of Medicine), Kbbenhavn, 1876, pp. 
21-24.— Cardanus (bom at Pavia, 1501, died in Rome in 1576) is more 
interesting in his Autobiography —remarkable on account of its candour, 
and one of the most important documents belonging to the period of the 
Renaissance—than he is in his works, of which the most important (Z?<r 
s^btiliiatef is a chaotic mixture of profundity, fantasticalncss, and super¬ 
stition. He credits himself with great powers of observation (^De vita 
proprioy Kap. 23) both in science as well as in practical patters; indeed 
he even, in a chapter in the Autobiography especially dedicated t# the 
t’ecital of his scientific merits {De vita propriay Kap. 44 : Quae in diversis 
disciplinis digna adinveni) says of himself that within the sphere of natural 
^science he had*“ reduced thw obs^ation of things in Nature to a definite 
art and method, which, before him, had been attempted by<io one.” This 
|ionour, howeveif history has not confirmed to him. , 

17. p. 96. Fiorentino has collected the manuscripts whicb contain 
Patri/zi’s observations on Telesio’s book, and Telesio’s reply to tffe same. 
See the addenda to the second volume of his work, Bernardino Telesio, 
Studi storici su /’ idee^della natura nel risorgimento italiano : Firenze, 1872, 

18. p. 98. • De rerum naturuy vii. 2 (cf. v. 7). In one single p^age 

Telesio has defined sensus without the interpolation of perceptio as a middle 
term, (or in tiii. 21 he explains sentire as “ a reram viribus exile quid pati.” 
There lies here, then, an ambiguity in the word pati, p 

ig. p. *101. It may appear as a contradiction that wisdom is declared 
to be the universal virtue (virtue universalisy ix. 6), and magnanimity as^ 
the whol^ ofgvirtue (virtue totOy ix. 22), since the two virtues are not 
identical. Telesio must have meant that wisdom is a co-operative cqp- 
dition in wca individual virtue (since it is always ai*question of finding the 
means to self-preservation), bitf that m^nanimity ^hich is called the 
summit of all virtues, omtifum virtutum veluH apex) completes the list of 
virtues as that quality of character in which 111 igrtues in their most perfect 
form are contained. I do jfot heys discuss Telesio^ polemic, grounded in 
a misapprehension, *against Aristotfc’s doctrine of virtim as habit. That a 
Naturalistic tendency must^b^the source of this poien|i§ (FiORENTiNO, 
Bernardino TelesiOy i. p. 316 and f.) I am hot able to perceive. 
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20. p. 104. Joachim Rheticus, Narratio pHma (in the Thom 

edition of Copernicus’ work, De revoliitionibus orbium coelestktMy 1873, 
p". 490 ).—Kepler’S <itterance on jCopemicus is qdbted by Rbmschle, 
Kepler•und die Astronomie; FrankfJirt, 1871, p. ii9.-jGALlLEI on 
Kepler: Opere^ Firenze, 1842, and f.; vii. p. 55- ^ • 

21. p. 107. Copernicus laid«down the principle of simplicity in bis first 

sketch {Commentariolus^ see Pro we, Nicolaus Coppemicus: Berlin, 1883, 
i. 2, p. 286 and f.), as also in hi^ great work De rea^pluiionibus (i. 10). 
The Principle of Relativity, De revolutionibusy i. 5, 8. • 

22. p. 107. This was the chief difficulty which deterred Tytho Brahe 
from fully concurring with Copernicus. See his letter to Kepler^ December 
15^9 {Kepleri Opera omnia, ed. Frisch, i. p. 47). Galilei als 9 foi^ 
this the greatest difficulty in the Copemican system, and strove to eliiaofate 
it in his “Dialogues 01^the World-Systems.” 

23. p. 108. This explanation, which Bruno and 4 jalilei adopted %)m 
Copernicus, and which he himself probably took from Plutarch (who says 
somewhei 4 that the earth draws heavy things to itself, not because it is a 
centre, but because it is a totality) is, as Emil Strauss, Galilei’s German 
translator, remarks {Galilei's Dialoge, Uebers. von E. Strauss: Leipzig, 
1891, p. 499), the antique surrogate of a theory of gravitation. 

24. p. 109. Giordano Bruno, Cena de le ceneri, iii. (Opere italiane, 

ed. Lagarde, Gottinga, 1888, i. pp. 150-2). — Kepler, Opera, ed. Frisch,•!. 
p. 245 and f. • ® 

25. p. no. The chief sources for the life of Bruno are the papers of 

the Inquisition ^uring his trial in Venice, which were first published by 
DOMkNico Berti in his biography of Bruno (Turin, 1868). Berti after¬ 
wards published fragments of the trial in Rome.— Chr. Sigwart has 
collected evidences of Bruno’s appearance at the German Universities 
{Tiibinger Osterprogramm, 1880, ^.n^Kleme Schriften,* \.). — DUFOUR, 
{Giordano Brttho d Genhve, Geneve, 1884) has published documentary 
evidence^of Bruno’s sojourn in Geneva. t ^ 

26. 115. Berti {Giordano Bruno da Nola, nuova edizione, Torino, 
1889, pr 196 and f.) agrees with some German authors in believing that 
Bruno influenced Shakespeare either through mutual acquaintances or by 
his works. Shakespeare did not come to London upijl a year after Bruno 
had Jdft it. As Robert Beversdorf {Giordano Bruno und Shakespeare : 
Oldenburg, 1889) has shown, however, such influence is highly improb¬ 
able. The point seems to me to be decided by the fact thaf ther^is no 
trace in S|^kespeare of the new astronomical ideas of which Bruno was the 
prophet. And yet what scope they would have afforded to the Shakesperian 
imagination ! Beyersdorf very neatly sets forth the different views taken 
oy Bruno and Shakespeare respectively of the idea of the contjinuqps change 
agd flux of natural phenomena. The poet saw in it a witness to the poverty 
and nothingness of human existence, while to the thinker it^revealed the 
unity and eternity of Nature, glorious in the midst of change. ^It should 
be noticed hem, however, th^t Bruno, as wilUbe shown in more detail 
below, also perceived the ^tter and painful side of the struggle of opposites. 
This comes out especi&lly in his De ^ Heroici Furori, and here Bruno 
differs—in spite of ^11 his Neo-Platonisifi—from Plato. * 

27. p. 121.friend of Beiti's took dBvCntage of the Revolution of 
1849 to make copies of the papers giving an account of Bruno’i^trial at 
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Rome, but had not time to finish them. Until rtcently it Aras supposed that 
the remaiiMer of the papers connfcted with the trial must be among the 
archives of the InquiAtion in the Vatican. But the inquiry of Dr. GUttler, 
a German stAdent of Bruno, solicited from the Vatican a definite statement 
that nekhej the papers nor the confiscated manuscripts are to be found in 
the arthives and that it|is not known whq^ has beeome of them. See on 
this point Arc^v fur Gesch. d. Phil. vi. p. 344 and f. 

28. p. 121. SfHOPPE, a German s ^ ant , who had become converted to 
Catholicism and was an eye-witness of Bruno's condemnation and death, 
in a desAription giowing with hatred towards heresy, names among 

abominable andsaltogether absurd doctrines ” the hypothesis of countless 
at^the Pope’s command, the Inquisition had taxed Bruno 
wiuNthe fiict that the eight propositions, selected from his writings, ^d 
been already declared, by the oldest Church, to 1^ heretical, it is quite 
posable that the hypothesis of a plurality of worlds may have been 
included amoi^ these old heresies. Galilei was indeed afterwards 
obliged to abjure, on the Holy Writ, the doctrine of the motmn of the 
earth. By the Protestants the belief in a plurality of worlds was 
considered heretical. Melancthon combats it as a godless doctrine, since 
Christ could not have died and risen again several times over {Initia 
doctrinae pkysicae^ Corp. Ref. xiii. p. 320 and f.) ; Campanella, on the 
other han^ tries to prove in his A^logia fro Galilaeo (Francofurli, 1620, 
p^'. 9, 51) That this doctrine is not heretical. 

29. p. 128. Bruno had already, in his De P infinito universo e mundi 
(ed. Lagarde, p. 343 and f., 363) rejected the fixed sph^es on physical 
and epistemological grounds. In the De immenso, i. 5, he finds hiso^icw 
confirmed by Tycho’s investigations. Tycho himself drew the same 
consequences from his doctrine as did Bruno. Thus he says in a letter 
^o Kepler, dateft April i^()% 9 {Kejiferi Ofera^ ed. Frisch, 1858, i. p. 44): 
“ In my opinion, the reality of all the spheres, howeveP they may be 
conceived, is to*be excluded from the heavens; this I have leajnt frqm 
all the comets which have appeared since the new star of 1572, ami which 
are in truth heavenly phenomena ” (according to the old view comets were 
due to the evaporation of the earth, and moved within thej sublunary 
world only). As F.0TOCCO {Opere latine di G. Bruno esposie e con- 
frontate con lemitaliane^ Firenze, 1889, p. 318 and f.) remarks, Bfqno’s 
acquaint an ce with Tycho’s works was probably not first hand, since he 
nowhq|% usd^ the excellent argument against the fixed spheres afforded by 
the “new stars,” which Galilei himself used later. Bruno alsg nowhere 
mentions 'Tycho’s peculiar world-system. 

30. p. 133. An interesting anticipation of Goethe’s famous words, “ IHM 
ZIEMT's, 4|e Welt im Innem zu bewegen,” occurs in the De imnicnso, v. 12. 
“ God or Reason does not stand without and let the world move round; ^r 
the inner ^rit)ciple of motion which is the real nature, the real soul, which 
possesses everything, that lives in His b^som and in His body, must be 
WORTHY of Him” (Dignkjs enim illi debet ESSEintermim principium 
motus, etc.). Of this principle, which lies a?the;„root of the impulse to self- 
preservation of every creature, B^no uses, in thtf last work we possess 
from his hand, viz. tne SummatemHnorum metaphysicomm^ dictated during 
his sojourn in Zurich in it^I^the expression vOLUNTAf |tATURAUS ; cf. 
CViM, Lagarde, p. 163 and f.; 183 and l.\ De P infinito^ p. 370 and f. 
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31. p. 135. With regard to the question as to the relation betweeif the 
^iritnal and the material Bruno expresses himself differently in Ais different 
works. In the Cen&^ p. 189, he does not Inquire fiito whether spiritual 
substance can be transformed into material substance and converse or 
not. In the De la causa, p. 235 and f. (cf. Spaccio, p. 409), it^s s&id that 
spiritual just as much as matedfil substance persijpts through all dhange. 
At the same time the De la causa, pp. 261 and 280 and f., maintains the 
absolute unity of substance, explaii(|ing the difference bfttween spiritual and ^ 
material substance as due to a differentiation (explication) oiily. Finally, 
in the De gP Heroici Furori, p. 721, he expressly dpnies the tranfiiiformation 
from material to spiritual and the reverse. Not oiiy thd* contrast between 
spjrit and matter, but also that between freedom ai^d (necessity mpf3, 
according to Bruno, fall away in the highest principle, as he show<<^ a 
series of remarkable p^positions in the De immenso, i. 11, 12. 

32. p. 139. Bruno’s atomism or doctrine of monads is to be found in 
the didactic poem De triplid minima, which .appeared at Frankfurt in 1591. 

It occupies, as Lasswitz {Geschichte tier Atomistik: Hamburg and Leipzig, 
1889, i. pp. 359-399) points out, an interesting place in the history of the 
development of modern atomism. Lasswitz, however, it seems to me, has 
not perceived the contradiction between Bruno’s polemic against infinite 
divisibility and his doctrine of the relativity of the concept of atoms. 
Felice Tocco, who first (in the Opere latine di G. Bruno's suppos^ 
Bruno to have applied his atomism within the psychical sphere also, 
afterwards modified his opinion (in a work entitled Opere inedite di G. 
Bruno: NapolL 1891). He here taxes Bruno with inconsistency in not 
assuming psychical as well as material .atoms. But the great question is 
whether the concept of atoms can be suitably applied to the spiritual side 
of existence at all; and it was, perhaps, a true instinct which deterred 
Bruno from undertaking such an app(ipati(Ai, even though, had he only« 
held fast to the relativity of the concept of atoms, it could not have 
etpbracq^ all the consequences which, at the first glance,' it might appear 
to do. ^OCCO {Opere latine di G. Bruno, p. 353) remarks, with regard 
to the ^expression “monas monadum” (of God) that it is not*clear 
whether God thus becomes separated from the other monads or whether 
He is to be conceived as their substance, but Bruno ,hiuiself has clearly ex- 
pre^d his view, for he says: "God is the monad of monadsft.^. the essence 
of all essences” {Deus est monadum monas, nempe entium entitas.—De 
mimmo, ed. 1591, p. 17). The universum is called monad: De gP Heroici 
Furori, ^^724. This use of the word monad is only comprehensible if we 
bear in mind the relativity of the concept. 

33 - P> * 39 - On the transmigration of souls, Bruno says {Spaccio, 
p. 410) that if we cannot believe it, it is at least worth consideratioa In 
hjs trial at Venice, too (see Berti, G. Bruno, 2nd ed. pp. 402-408), he 
expresses himself with a certain hesitancy on the subjecto ^is fiiUest 
discussion of the relation betwe(e>n the world-soul and the individual souls 
occurs in the Cobalt, pp. 585-^88. • 

34. p. 152. In the 4 Poiogiapro Galilaeo: Francofurti, 1622, p. $4, 
Campanella says th& modem investigations may mrhaps oblige us to 
believe that there ap several suns in the universe, so mat this does not, as 
has hitherto be^uosupposed, contain two cefflr^, i.e. the sun and the earth, 
but many. He withholds his judgment, however. In the Reai^ phile- 
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sophfa (162 3, p. I q) he is also in doubt. Afterwar^is, however, he interpolated 
in his Uniyersalis philosopkia seu^metaphysica (Parisiis, 1638, iii. p. 71^ 
some remarks in wMch he ^hows hqw the matte* would have to be 
conceived sheuld Galilei be right t*posito quod vera sint Galilei dogtnata^ 
but he^^adds: Sentence has now been passed in Rome on Galilei, and 
thus \^at f wrote befo^ [these remarks] ^ established.’' A curious kind 
of verification! 

35. jp. 176. 'Hie first work on tMe history of philosophy in which 
Galilei is given me place due to him, in virtue of his clear con¬ 
sciousness* of the mSthod of thought, is J. F. Fries’ Die Geschichie der 
Philosophies darggstellP^ nach den Fortschritten ihrer wissenschaftlichen 
^niwi^lthtgs yl. ii.: Halle, 1840. Later Prantl (“Galilei und Kepler 

Multchener Sitzungsberichte, 1875) discussed his doctrine of 
method and showed how it eclipses that of Bacon -^and TOnnies (“Uber 
die philosophic des ^obbes,” Vierieljahrschrifi fur wiss. Philos, iii.), and 
Natorp {Descarte^ Erkenntnisstheorie: Marburg, 1882, chap, vi.) have 
shown the imf)ortant position Galilei holds at the opening A* modem 
philosophy, in contradistinction to the traditional beginning which starts 
with Bacon and Descartes. 

36. p. 180. Galilei, Opere: Firenze, 1842 and f.; xiii. p. 200 and f. 

The German translation of the Discorsi (in the Klassikern der Na/urwissen- 
schafts No. 24, p. 57) has here an inaccuracy which annuls the simplid- 
dhion of * circumstances aimed at by Galilei. Galilei’s words, “dum 
extemae causae tollantur” (if only external causes are excluded), are 
rendered as “ while external causes are added.” Galilei’s mental experi¬ 
ment comes out most clearly in another passage in the Dtscorsi (O^xiii. 
p. 221): “Mobile quoddam super planum horizontale projectum mente 
condpios omni secluso impedimento ” (/ conceive a moving body, under 
the exclusion of^every obstacl«i, thrown along a horizontal plane). For the 
liistory of the law of inertia cf. Wohlwill, “ Die Entdecktng des Behar- 
runggesetzes,” Seitschrift fur Volherpsyckologie, xiv.-xv. , 

37. p. 183. It is Natorp’s merit to have been the first (in ms work 

on Ddscartes’ Theory of Knowledge) to call attention to this section of the 
Sc^giatore {Opere di Galilei: Firenze, 1842 and f.; iv. pp. 332-338). The 
new doctrine was dani^erous because it was believed that the denial of the 
reality of the j^ense-qualities contradicted the Catholic doctrine ctf^the 
Eucharist, according to which the host retains its sensuous qualities after 
its su^stanc* has been transformed. Later both Descartes and Leibniz 
had to encounter much unpleasantness over this question. , 

38. p. ^85. As Prantl shows (“Ueber Petrus Ramus,” MUnchener 
Sitmngsberichtes 1878). 

39. P.. i 8 g. Cf. Freudenthal, “Beitrage zur Geschichte der® 

englischen Philosophic,” Archiv fur Gesch. der Philos, iv.-v.— Croo^ 
Robertson ip the Academy^ 1892, p. 110. > 

40. p.^193. It may be mentioned heiy as a curiosity that just as there 
are people who think that, not Shakespeare, but another, perhaps Bacon, 
wrote the “ Shakesperian ” tragedies, so qmte (pcently a sagacious critic 
has convinced himself that Bacon is not the author df the Novum organum, 
and has dallied a nfbment with the^ssibility that Shakespeare may have 
written it; he is not boldeetfiiugh, however, to decide favour of this 
possibil^. See Archiv fUr Gesvh. d, Philos, i. p. 111. 
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41. p. ^Joo. On Bacqp’s relation to Plato see Nov. org, i. 105-124'; ii. 
7-13. —In the De augmentis scientiarui^^ iii. 4, Bacon says : “ It is evident 

Plato, that sublicie spirit who ^arveyed all things as it were from the 
summit of a mountain, recognised in hfs doctrine of ideas than ‘forms’ arc 
the proper objects of science.” « 

42. p. 213. Disc(^rs de ^ inithode (i637),^2. partie.-~£,a ede de 

Monsieur Descartes Baifliet]: Paris, 1691, i. pp. 5 *' 7 *»—MILLET, 

Histoire de Descartes avant 1637 :||^Paris, 1867, p. 100^and f. 

43. p. 219. In the exposition here given I have follovied cTescartes' 
original sketch of a doctrine of method, given in the R%gles pour ia direction 
de Pesprit, the careful study of which work will ^spel «nany of the usual 
misunderstandings relating to Descartes. Compare also tl\^ Third Medi^- 
tiSn and the dnswer to the second group of objections, i^ which Des9!Krtes, 
in answer to a challen^ he had received, attempted a systematic exposition 
of his ideas. To the question as to how general propqsitions can be fr^ed 
from particular intuitions Descartes only gives the following answer: “ It 
lies in t^e nature of our mind to form general propositions from the 
knowledge of individual things” {Resp. ed. sec. obj.). 

44. p. 221. At the close of the Third Meditationht says'. “There only 

remains then $he possibility that the idea of God is innate in me in the 
same sense in which the notion of myself is innate.” This is for Descartes 
something more than a comparison. For I cannot—he thinks—Ae 
conscious of myself as a limited and imperfect being, without an ikhconscio'&s 
application of the idea of a being exalted above all limitation {ThirdMedit). 
—To Hobbes’s objection : “There are no innate ideas, for what is innate 
musttalways exist,” Descartes answers {Resp. tertiacy x.): “When we say 
an idea is innate, we do not mean that it is always before us,—for in this 
sense there would be no innate ideas at all—but only that we possess in 
ourselves the capacity to develop it.”—In the Notae'in programma 
quoddam Desoartes says: “ When I observed that there were thoughts in 
n\f whigh proceeded not from external objects or from the determination^ 
of my will, but only from my capacity to think, I called those ideas which 
are thworms of such thoughts “ innate,” to distinguish them from bthers 
which come from without or are produced by myself. In the same sense 
we say that generosity or certain illnesses like gout or the stone are innate 
in c^ftain families, by which we do not mean that the"children suffered from 
these illnesses in their mother’s womb, but only that they were bom with 
the disposition or capacity for developing them.” • , 

45. 222. Cf. N ATORP’S excellent exposition {Descartei Erkenntniss- 
theoricy p. 55 f.; 76 f.). Natorp explains that Descartes doeb not make 
such an external use of the concept of God in his theory of knowledge as 
most expositions of his doctrine lead us to think. Natorp ^does not 
l^re bring out with sufficient strength what, in my opinion, is the point to 
be most emphasised,* i.e. that this epistemological appli^tipn of the 
concept of God was entirely uifiecessary, for Descartes made %e of the 
axiom of causality ifi order to prove the reality^of the concept of God; if 
the causal axiom is pres^^hsed as valid, the validity of the theory of 
knowledge requires no theological guarantee. 

46. p. 224. Properly speaking, it i^ot individual libdies but matter as a 
whole which Dapgaftes calls Sub^ance in tlbe tAricter meaning of the word. 
Cf. Synopsis MeditaHonum: Corpus qttidem in genere sumpttfft esse 
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suljitantiam, idque nunquam etiam perire; sed qtrfus humanum . . , non 
nisi ex cerj^ membrorum configura^ione aliisque ejusmodi accidentibus esse 
condatum; mentem vero hui^anam nqn ita ex ullis ficcidentibus constarf, 
sed puram tsse substantiam.—There arises here for Descartes ^as for 
Spiritq^lism in general) the great problem as to how the assumption of 
individual *soul-substan|es can be harmmpsed wjfh the doctrine of the 
continuity of matter. A I have shown i^ny Psychology (English transla¬ 
tion, cf. p. 55 and f^ every hypothesis encounters a difficulty here, although, 
of cour^, in^the case of the spiritualistic Jiypothesis it becomes especially 
prominent * 

47. p. 225. *The Strict concept of substance is found in Descartes’ 

Prim. phil. i. § 51, and especially in Epist. i. 8 and ii. 16. 
concept df substance is found Resp. sec. and Princ. phil. i, § 52^^— 
Descartes himself draws attention to the double sens^ of the word substance 
{JEpg ii. 16 ; Princ. p^il. i. 51). 

48. p. 233. For Harvey’s discovery and its previous history see P. 
Hedenius, upptachtan af blodomloppet (On the DiscovA'y of the 
Circulation of the Blood), Upsala Universitets Arskrifty 1892. Descartes 
supposed that the warming of the blood in the heart caused it to be pressed 
into the body; he had therefore not adopted Harvey’s view ^f the heart as 
a contracting muscle. Harvey, too, held to the old doctrine of the warming 
o^the blood in the heart, but did not apply it in this way. 

* 49. p.^35. Descartes’ localisation of the soul in the pineal gland was 
altogether arbitrary and was criticised by the anatomists of his day. 
Thomas Bartholin {Anatomia, Lugd. Batav. 1651, P* 356 f.) objects, 
firstly, that the nerves do not end in the pineal gland, seconej^, that thi»is so 
small that the ideas would become mixed with one another (!), and thirdly, 
that they are situated where “ the excreta of the brain ” are accumulated! 
Niels SteensEn remarked ^n h^s excellent lecture given at Paris, and 
*which is published in WiNSLOV’s Exposition anatmniquevH^^xt iv.), that 


since it is not i:nown with what the cavities of the brain are filled, the 
Hoctrine of the animal spirits may be just as good as the doctrira of tfie 
excreta of the brain. Against Descartes, to whose general method he 
attributes great merit, he objects that the pineal gland is not connected 
with any canal, and tiiat it does not move freely, but is in contact with the 
other pmrt of t}ie brain.—In our own day an attempt has been max^ to 
prove that the pineal gland is a rudimentary form of an otgan for the 
sensa^on ofii warmth which is found in lower animals.—On Descartes’ 
services to nerve physiology cf. Huxlev, “On the Hypo^esis that 
Animals afb Automata.” 

50. p. 248. Malebranche must be regarded as a precursor of Hume in 
virtue of his ^nial of a necessary connection of phenomena. It may even* 
be that ftume took some of the motifs of his theory of causality frojn 
Malebranche^ whom he studied eagerly (as may be .seen from the Treatise^ 
(i. 3, 14^ 4, 5).—Mario Novaro, in Die Philosophie des Nicolaus 
Malebranche (Berlin, 1899, pp. 45-50), has drawn ad instfuctive parallel 
between Malebranche’s and Hume’s theories/ of ^usation. We might also 
find parallels to Hume in the philosophy of Gu^lincx, but it is hardly 
possible that Hume*was acquainted with it. 

51. p. 260. Vita Thoifim Hobbes (/Vutore Rd. Richard Black- 
bourne^ 1681, p. 14 f. In his Vita carmine ej^ressa, p. 119, Hobbes 
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describes how after he had long been ruminating on the nature of things 
he discovered that there is only one ^ngle Teal thing in thee world \t.e. 
motion], although'thispis,“falsified” i ^ c ) in maliy ways.*—F. TGnnieS, whose 
energer.c inquiry has recently shed sA much light on Hobbes and his 
philosophy, found a MS. (see his ** Anmerkungen iiber die Philpsophie 
des Hobbes,” Vierteljah^chriftfijr wiss. Philos, iii.-^) containing^in e^ay by 
Hobbes, which, judging by its content, must have been written between 
the time when the importance of ^e deductive method and, with that, the 
importance of motion, became, c&ar to him, and tne time wtien the * 
subjectivity of the sense-qualities dawned upon him. '^his essa^ which is 
of interest in reference to the historical development of the principle of the 
suWectivity of the sense-qualities, has been published by Tdn^iiieS* in ^ 
eduion of Hobbes’s Elements of Lam (Oxford, 1888). Holies assertcrthat 
as early as 1630 (tha^ is to say before he had become acquainted with 
Galilei) he had become convinced of the subjectivity of the sense-qualijdes. 
Cf. Tonnies in the Vierteljahrschrift, iii. p. 463 f.— Croom Robertson, 
Hobbes (iftndon, 1886), p. 3$. * 

52. p. 266. Cf. Hobbes’s treatise Of Liberty and Necessity^ 3rd ed. 

London, 1685, p. 314, where, with regard to the definitions of spontaneity, 
reflection, will,^propensity, impulse and freedom, he says: “Could there be 
any other proof beyond that afforded by each man’s experience by reflection 
on himself and consideration as to what he himself means when he says an 
action is spontaneous,” etc. ** *■ 

53. p. 267. In the De corpore, ix. 9, Hobbes deduces the axiom that 
all change (including qualitative change) is motion from the causal axiom 
and t!ie law of Hiertia. His “ proof” of the causal axiom is as follows (jOj 
Ub. and Necess. p. 315): “ If a thing had no cause it might arise at one 
moment just as soon as at another; there must, therefore, be a cause 
why it arises precisely at this moment ”^1 Ar Hume pointbd out, Hobbes, 
here presuppoStsd exactly what was to be proved. Analogous with this 

^ is his p^'oof of the law of inertia {De corfore^ viii. -lojjc If a body at 
rest wefB surrounded by empty space there would be no reason why if 
should move itself in one direction more than in another, and it *Would 
therefore not move at all, unless some external cause arose. He here 
evidently assumes that there are no “ immanent ” causes. It is possible 
that^ this proof of the law of inertia originated with Galilei* SeC the last 
“ Dialogue on the World-System.” First Day. 

54. p. 268. Hobbes demands for the perfect underst^iLnc^ing^ of a 
phenome];ion the proof of continuous progression ,/rom causc^v to effect. 
This coniinua progressio {De corpore^ ix. 6) reminds us 6 f Bacqn’s 
latens processus continuatus {Nov. org. ii. 5-7). I think it not improbable 

"that Bacon’s doctrine of the continuous process may have emerged in 
Ifobbes’s thought after he had been led, by another path, to the idea that 
all change is motion. ^'He takes as his deductive principle w^at. acco^ing 
to Bacon, is the result of an ind^tion from many instances. It% alsQ'npt 
improbable thr.t thd' title of the second part o(. the De corpora^ i.e. Philo- 
Sophia prima, was borro^d from Bacon, since by this name he denotes 
the science of general j^rinciples, which was to be valid within all spheres 
{De augm. iii. i). ® ■ 

55. p. 27 S* De corpora rgcv. 5, Hfibb*ys raises the question whether 

the proposition that all sensation arises by means of a reabtiog on a 
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stimulus is convertible, so that we can say, everything which reacts also 
fe^s: ** Soio fiiisse philosophy quo|dam [he is probably thinking of Telesio 
and CampanglUa] eosdemque tbros doctgs qni corporammnia sensu praedita 
• esse sustmusrunt; nec video, si nttura sensionis in reactione sola collo- 
caretUTi^quo modo refutari possint. Scd etsi e\ reactione etiam corporum 
^ alioruty phintasma ali^od nasceretur, ill^ tamen* remote objecto statim 
cessarpt.” In the sequd he distinguishe|ro^\veen phantasnm and sensit^^ so 
that the Jatter presupposes memory and f omparison. These remarks are of 
^ interest m tW(econnections: (i) from Hoobes’s axiom (p. 299) that conscious¬ 
ness is mcnion, and lathing else $ut motion^ it follows, strictly speaking, with 
necessity that all motioiS must be (or have)-consciousness. This inference 
is^drawff b;^ Hobbes’s;' spiritualistic opponent, Henry More {De anlftia : 
Rotteipdami, toy'f, lib. A. cap. i. p. 64V And in modern times it has b^n 
drawn by MOLESCHOTT and Heinrich Czolbe (c^ vol. ii. of this work). 
Hobj>es only appareigly escapes it: he ^thinks that to senslo proper (as 
distinct from ph^jtasma) a longer persistence of motion and a reuetition of 
the impression is requisite; but continued and repeated motion is still 
nothing but motion, and Hobbes holds fast to the axiom: moius nihil 
generai praeter molumj (2) iht'phantasniata of which Hobbes .speaks 
would answer to the so-called petites perceptions of Lep niz, and the 
difference between phantasma and sensio corresponds t the Leibnizian 
difference between “ perception ” and “ sentiment.” Sv -lat we have here 
atftthcr po%t besides that mentioned on p. 334 in which the influence of 
Hobbes on Leibniz may be traced. 

56. p. 287. The State archivist A. D. Jorgensen aves, according 
to my view, a far too crude account of Hobbes’s philosophy oik the 
State, especially in his comparison between Hobbes and Bishop Vandal 
{Peter Schumacher Griffenfeldt, i. p. 218 f.: Copenhagen, 1893). The 
ethical limitatioif of the physiaal i^ht of the Prince occurs in Hobbes as 
well as in the Lutheran theologian. Hobbes even lays it down in such a 
way as to make tiie absolute sovereignty the means and not the ci^. 

^g. De civet 3» “The State is instituted for the good of the «izens” 
(Civitds civitim causa instituta es(). In the older edition of the I^iathan 
(ed. 1651, p. 193) the hope of influencing the Prince is expressed some¬ 
what more strongly tjh^ in the later edition (ed. 1670, p. 172). 

57. p.*288.« FREUDENTHAi, {Archiv fur Gesch. der Philos, vi. p.*69i 
f.; 380 f.) was the first to bring Lord Brooke’s work to light and to show 
how mqph of interest it contained. 

58. p. a88. On Culverwel see M. M. Curtis, An Outline Tjockds 
Bttdfiol Philosophy: Leipzig, 1890, pp. 9-13. 

59. p. 296. C0LERU6 {La vie de B. de Spinosa, tirie des /crits de ce ^ 
fameux ph^osaphe et du timoignage de plusieurs personnes dignes de foi^ qui 
ienU connuparticuliirement: h la Haye, 1706, p. 14) considers Spinoza t^ 
be m^ely a pqpil of Descartes in philosophy. Leibitiz {Opera Philos, ed. 
Erdiqpnn, * 139) says of him that he only d||veloped some of the seeds sown 
by Descartes. This was foislong the prevauing opiniorlfandssome authors 
in their works on the history of modem philolopl^ still keep to it.—J oel 
{Beitrdge zur Geschichte derPhilosqpMe: Breslau, 18;^) shows, in opposition 
to this, what a great Snd lasting eff^ Spinoza’s studies of Jewish theology 
and {riiilosophy of lawhave exefliedli—C hr, Sigwart {SpiHo^ nemntdeekter 

Gotha, 1868) and Avbnarius {Ifber die beiden ersten Phasen des 
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Spinozischm Pantheismush out—oil Ihu e^dract Oil' 

^inoza’s early work, Tractatus {prgvis) Dzq et fjUsfUZ 

Felicitate^ published* by van Vloljfen (AdwFlenedielH de Spinbda, cpera 

tl» prot«bUity 


qtuie st$persunt omnia supplementum: Alnstelodami, 1 862)- 


that Spmo/a was influenced by Giordano Bruno.—^Finally, 

{Spinoza und die Schoizstik^'vi^f^z congratulator^ddress to^ellor)'has 
called attention to the great exte^o which Spinoza uses scholaiStic concepts 
and proofs, especially in the Cogitarkmetaphysica^ which^orms a sujgplement 
to Spinoza’s summary of the Cartes! A philosophy, although alSorin the Fthica. 
—A good biography and characterisation of Spinoza is ^ven by P? POLI.OGK: 
(Spinoza: his Life and his Philosophy: London, i$8o).^I<ii xog Spinozds 
Li^ og Ijxre (Spinoza’s Life and Doctrine): Copenhagen, tayffl ha^e 
given a popular description of Spinoza and his philosophy. Later, coi^<''nued 


study has led me to a^pt views on some points pther than those advocated 
in this work. I take this opportunity to make the foljpwing correctionjivith 


regard to^he picture used as the title-vignette in this book. It has since 
been proved that this picture, which was taken from van Vloten’s St^le- 


menty represents, not Spinoza, but Tsehirnhausen, the mathematician and 
philosopher, who was one of his friends* A good and, according to all 
accounts, faithful portrait of Spinoza is found in Vlan Vloten and Land’s 


c 


new edition of Spinoza’s works. , 

60. p. 299. 1 must also protest against A. D. JORGENSEN’S reflections 
(Nich. Steemeny p. 57) on Spinoza’s attitude towards experiendS. On tflis 
point, however, the section on Spinoza’s “Theory of Knowledge” will con¬ 
tain all that is necessary. 

^i. p. 300. “Studie zur Entwickclungs-geschichte des Spinoza,” 
Vierteljahrschrtft f wiss. Philos, vii. pp. 161, 334. 

62. p. 306. In thein work, Spinozds Erkenntnisslehre in ihrer 
Beziehung zur modemen Naturwissens^afteznd PhUosopMe i89i]|| 

Bekengt anc^FRiEBLANDEk make an interesting attempt to arrive at a 
nearer determination of the relation between ratio and tcienUa intuitiv^ 
In th€r view, ratio corresponds to scientific knowledge, scientta 
intuit^a to the artistic conception through which, without denyifig the 
firm mechanical interconnection of Nature, we apprehend immediately 
the essence of things. Ratio gives us the qualities of things; intuition gives 
us4Beir essence. And from Spinoza’s teaching i}iawcoftatite zxdc virtue are 
nothing else than the essence of the individual in question (EthicUy iii. 7 ; 
iv. Def. 8), these authors deduce the conclusion that, according to ^inoza, 
the ess^cc of things lies in thd will \ they find hqre a kinship twtween 
Spinoza, Kant, and Schopenhauer. This is, in my opinion,*to attribute 
too aesthetic a character to Spinoza’s scientiamntuffiva.' It is nearer 
to mysticism than to aesthetics. And, aH has already beQn indicated in 
yie text, the discursive intellect does not entinSly disappear in the scientia 
intuitiva. When Spinoza says that intuitive knowledge progee^ (provedii) 
from a complete idea of the |iature of certain divine qualitus up to a 
complete knowled^ of the nature of things ifithtcoy ii. 40, Sf<diol. 2) we 
are led to think of Stuagt mill’s so-called inverse dhductive method; for 
the modi (the existendb of which, according to Ep. x., can%tfly be known 
empirically) have here to deducedVTroip the attr!fi:utes’(f.r. thh general 
laws or formi^^ ’^Further," injyny opinimp't is’^no mete acci^t dtat 
Spinoza did not convert the prolmsition that will ik-the Essence things, 
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tefUfht ^e* al^lbte iiitenilty af essence and will. In the 
,ii^st 4 iii|Artaht .pns^e {M^a, % 29 ^ol.) he is not talking of the ^11 
the object of awal^< On the whole, However, Berendt and 

2’'riedl^dei^ woHc is a justifiable and successfiil, attempt to^ exhibit 
SpittOfia’s^tmmental thoughts in their lasting significance, which is of 
importance fAotir age. 

^3* P>. 309. The first book of the Ethics’* develops the concepts of 
Subst^ce and of ^od in a series of d^nitions, axioms, and propositions.— 
With regard to the^connectiofi between the concepts of Substance, of God, 
and of Nature, c£ AvjSNAltitfS, t^^er <Ue beiden ersten Pkasen des Spino- 
Kisc^m P^keiitnmi where it is clearly shown that all three concepts, if 
^hey ^re co^is^ently carried out, would, with Spinoza, meet in a single 
poif% Yet Spinoza has hardly kept the three streams of thought so sharply 
distinguished from oUe another as is the case i% Avenarius’ exposition. 
With reg;ard to the #elation between substance and modes we must notice, 
in .^thtion to, the first book .of. the Etkica^ Ep. 12 (in van ^noten and 
ljdnd*s edition) where a distinction is made between abstract and sub¬ 
stantial conception, and Ep, 50, where it is asserted that all determination 
is negation. .The. expressions natura naturans and natura noUurata 
occur in the Renaissance philosophers, the Mystics (Meister Eckart), and 
Ike Scholastics. According to SiEBECk (Archtv fiir Gesch. der Philos, 
p. 370 and f.) they come from the Greek <^wns (as tpvov and as 
9vd/Mvov* and were, intibduced into ^atin by the translation of Greek 
philosophical writings, probably in the thirteenth century. 

. ,64. pi 3io< ^ 'lAThen Spinoza’s Definition (in the f^t book of the 

'“Ethics*), rutisj “Per attributum intelligo id, quod intellcctus d€ sub¬ 
stantia percipit, tanquam ejusddiT essentiam copstituens ” (cf. also Ep. 9 of 
Land and Vloten^s edition), is it possible that'by intellectus he means here 
jthe intdlectus tnfinitus f Cfi if. 7 Schol.: “ Revocandum nobis in 

ihemoriam est id,* quod supra ostendimus, nempe quod quRquid ab infinito 
^tellectu percifl! potest tanquam substantiae essentiam constituent id onwie 
ad umcam tantum substantiam pertinet.” (f this were so, any dembt as to 
thO . wjectivity of the attributes would be impossible. Yet in thtr passage 
to which “supra ostendimus” refers (i£. i. 30), Spinoza expressly distinguishes 
beliyeen intellectus fifdtuA and intellectus infinitus. Hence it is probable 
ht bh' i< 9^ 4) Ihe concept of intellectus is quite undetermin^ It 
^ Exactly characteristic of his dogmatic standpoint to make no distinc¬ 


tion k0re between the limitp of the itftellectus finitus and the intellectus 
it^niim, , • *’ • 

65. ,p. 310., In opposition to tlusMew of the Spinozistic concept of 

S tes nutintained Vji the el^es Erdnumn, cf. H. Brochner, Benedict!^ 
!fl'k CcfMtnhag^ i8$7f 4^> etc.-—I am at a loss to understand how 

LyVoU>(Spinosia'sErhi0idelsesfyorie[Sipmoza.*s'ThtoTy of Knowledg^p: 
Christiania 1^88, p. 242) can mention Br^hner afitbng those who explain 
the attributes “as necessary /or our undeiyi^ding, but for God, accidental 
ptedicat^s;^ It is precisely against this yie^ that BrbchneRpolemicises. 

6 b* In my Spinosa liv og Ldre (Spinoza’s Life and Doctrincj 

1877, p, too) 1 have already'poii|ted Qut thi^ conrasion in Spinoza. It is 
also b^ght but by.WiN^EtkaND, GeschiclOe.derneu^en Philosophia^ i. 
<1878) p. 211 and by tOlfillESf ^ StudMUfur. Jfetitwickdugtj|.geschichte des 
Sptno^?’ IVierUijcihrschr^ fur wiss. /%7.,'i883) p. 176, etc.—M ouRly 
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VoLP {Spinozds Erkmdehateorie^ p. 202) denies the confusion and considers 
th^ doctrine of attributes as necessarily arisin^Brom the attempt lb found a 
“correspondence between idea and •object.”^ If he tlhus admits that the 
doctrine*of attributes has, with Spinoza, ^0 a psycho-physical fignificance, 
and finds in this double meaning no difficulty, he himself is gui}ty«f the 
same confusion as Spincfia. Fdt ^leory of knowlec^ and psycho-pliysics 
are really two different things, as n^y be seen from the &ct thatobjects** 
are physical as well as psychical^ the problem of knowledge js con¬ 
cerned with the knowledge of the psychical as well as ojf the pllysical. 

This confusion in Spinoza comes out clearly ii^we corapaxi^ EtA, ii. 
Schol. 7, where the relation between the idea of thes:ircle*and H|e actually 
exiting circle is used to explain the relation between the attributes, with ii.o 
Schol. 17. Where a distinction is made between the idea of Peter^fi£»z 
Pefn) which corresponds to Peter’s own body as its mind (mens Petfi), 
and the idea of Peter (ttUa Petri) which Paul has, the first idea Petri has a 
psycho-phy|[;ical, the last an epistemological significance. Spinoza’s most 
inappropriate habit of calling the mind (mens') the idea corporis^ has 
fostered the confusion. This confusion flourishes among the German 
speculative philosophers (Schelling and Hegel) and it has also crept into 
Void’s otherwise able and interesting work. 

^ 7 ' P* 3 * 5 - H. Morus, Demonstrationis duarumpropositionum^ queu 
praedpuae apud Spinozium (sic) Atheismi sunt columnae^ brevis^oUdaqUe 
confiitatio (Operaphilosophical Londini, 1679, vol. i. p. 619).—^Inere is an 
instructive essay on the different interpretations of the Spinozistic concept 
of God by J. H^-LOWE (Uber Spinozas Gottesbegriff und dessen Schicksale ; 
an apjlendix to his work on Fichte’s philosophy: Stuttgart, 1862) in which, 
however. More’s characteristic explanation is not mentioned. 

68. p. 315. Cf. on this question Ed. Zeller’s remark|in the VierteU 

jakrsckrifi fiir wiss. Philos, i. p. 285 f. o ® o 

69. p. 317.*'’ Spinoza makes this confession in the last letter which we 
haP/e in <His handwriting (15th July 1676), written in answer to Tschim-^j 
hausen, a philosopher and mathematician, who, with great acuteness^ had 
asked how we can deduce the figure and motion of corporeal things from 
the general concept of extension. Tschimhausen draws attention to the 
fact that this difficulty did not exist for Descartes, since he believed God 
to ha^e created matter in motion ; but Spinoza, for whonp extension is a 
divine attribute, lacks the concept of force which was conceived by Des¬ 
cartes in theological form. Spinoza declaresethe definition 9 i matter as 
extension CO be inadequate, and promises a closer examination o£ the ques¬ 
tion, which, however, his illness did not allow him to fulfil. 

( 70. p. 320. In Eth. ii. 18 the only law mentioned is the one we now 

call the law of contiguity, flut the law of similarity is pfbsupposed in 
Btk. iii. 27, and in Tract, theol, polit. cap. 4 it is mentioned as an example 
of a mental law of Naffire. o ^ 

71. p, 326. A^ore detailed account of Spinoza’s Ethics than 1 c4n 
here give is to^ found in vsxqSpinozds Life and Doctrine^ pp. 120-146, 

72. p. 327- Wheq^ iiR Eth. v. Schol. 38 and CorolL 40 it says the 
intellectusy not the imagination is e^^al, it seem^ as if opiy^ those 
indiriduals who rise above the standpoint of. imaginatitm (of 
perception) bet^ire organs of tMb divine fSirtf^ty of thought, and cari net 
more cease to be than can motion. An expression in the “ 3 h^ Tesatise * 
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(I^ ii. Pteface Na 15) to the effect that the*mind can become eteinal if 
k unites itself, by means of Hiowledge and love, with^he absolute Substanke, 
points this way. *rhe thoUght^ which we meet with here in^ Spinoza 
appears ai^in and again in the history of philosophy. 1 cannot here enter 
furth^ ii)^6 the quesAn, and must restrict myself to some bibliographical 
refei^ces. Plato's ii^epudlic, vii. p. e,^34*C.—CftRYSiPPOS Lturt. 

viii. 157)*— Maimonides (see J06I, ZUr Genesis der Lehre des Spinoza., p. 
66).— < 6 aL 0 M 0 N JdAMiON, Lebensges^hichte, written by himself: Berlin, 
1792, ii. pf 178 — Goethe, Gesprdche mit Eckermann, 4th Feb, and 

1st Septfi829.— Whjhelm von Humboldt (see Haym, W.v. Humboldt, 
p. 63 fi).—J.*G. Fichte, Die Thatsachen des Bewusstseius: Stutt- 
•gart and TuWngen, 1817, p. 197 f.—C. H. Weisse, Die philosopkigche 
GeXfimlehre Uber die Unsterblichkeit des rnenschlichen Individuums .—LOUIS 
Lambert (See Ravaisson, La pMlosophie en Fradte au iq** siMe, p. 223). 

* 73 * P* 336- See on this point Ludwig Stein, A 

Contribution to the History of the Development of the Leibdtaian Philo¬ 
sophy'. Berlin, 1890 (especially chap. iv.). 

74. p. 340. The essay of 1680 has no title. Erdmann, who was the hrst 
to unearth it from the library at Hanover, entitled it (in his edition of 
Leibniz, Opera philosophica, 1840), De vera tnetkodo philosophiae et theo- 
fogiae, and attributed it to the years 1690-91. That its origin was earlier, 
^wever,^ shown both by internal and external evidences, and more especially 
by a comparison with the Petit discours de m^taphysique, written in 1685 and 
submitted to Amauld in the following year. Cf. with regard to this, 
Selver, “ Der Entwickelungsgang der Leibniz'schen l^inadenlehre bis 
1695” {Philosophische Studien, published by W. Wundt, iii.) p. ^43.— 
Ludwig Stein, Leibniz und Spinoza. —In his excellent sketch of the evolu¬ 
tion of the I^ibnizian philosophy, Stein lays too great weight on the 

► influence which the study of Pfkto had on Leibniz. It Js certainly very 
significant that during theyears which were of such importance forthe maturing 
• of his philosoi^y, Leibniz should have occupied himself so much ^ith Pldlo, 
and quoted, amongst others, the well-known passage from the Phae^o on final 
causes no less than twelve times. But this is to be regarded rather as a 
symptom than as a cause. The conviction of the existence of final causes 
was present in Leibffiiz from the beginning; it sprang out of his r|ligious 
presuppositiodi, and throughout his youth he had sought a means to fecon- 
cile it with ^his theories of physical science. Plato could give him nothing 
new Mere. Stein’s explanaflon appears to me particularly forced where he 
deduces the Leibnizian proposition of the identity of substanccFwith force 
from Plato’s doctrine (only given in one single passage) of the “ Ideas ” as 
active forces. Leibniz*)iad occupied himself with the concepts of “ force i 
and **effort* ever since 1670, and he transfers these concepts from his 
ph3rsico-mathematicaI studies to his philosophy, and uses them to give 4 ife 
to the concept of substance. Several authors have described the progress 
made by Leibniz in the year 1680 as atsubstantialifation^of force, but in 
my opinion it would be tflore correct to reverse the relation and to speak of 
a conversion of substance into force. The treaflse^f 1680 did, as a matter 
ef fa^ effect a dissolution of 1l«s Cartesian and Spinozistic concept of 
substance. ^ • J n 

75. p. 346. In a recently published fragment by Leihmz, the connection 
betwefc his doctrines of the soul and body, of teleolt^y and mechanism, 
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and of God and the world, Is brought out in a most instructive mannet': 
“ dLnima quomodo ag^ in corpus. Ut 9 eus m mundum: id estf non pe» 
modujpn miraculi, sed per mechanicits legeS^ itaque*si per impossibile 
tollerentur mentes, at manerent leges naturae, eadem derent aH si essent 
mentes, et libri etiam scriberentur legerenturque a ii|achinis hun^^it nihil 
intelligentibus. Verum ^ciendi!th ^st, hoc esse iix|possibile, ut tolltntur 
mentes sal vis legibus mechanicis. vlam leges mechanicae generales sunt 
voluntatis divinae decreta, et lege% mechanicae speciqjies in uno^uoque 
corpore (quae ex generalibus sequuntur) sunt decreta tnimae%ive formae 
ejus, contendentis ad bonum unum sive ad perfectiopem .... Omnia in 
tota natura demonstrari possunt turn per causas dhales,*tum per^causas 
effifientes. Natura nihil facit frustra; natura agit per yiaft brevissiinas,< 
modo sint regulares.” (£. Bodemann, Die Leibniz-Handschriften det^kgl. 
bffentUchen Bibliothek Hannover: Hanover and Leipzig, 1895, p. 89.) 

76. p. 348. The “tout comme ici” of Leibniz has the same sourc^as 
Holberg’s # ganz wie bei uns,” viz. the comedy, Harlequin empereur de 
la lune (Gherardi’s ThIAtre italieny vol. i.). See Nouveaux Essaisy iv. 16, 
12 (Erdmann, p. 391 f.); “On diroit quasi que c’est dans I’Empire de la 
lune de Harlequin tout comme ici.”—Besides this passage the following 
are to be noticed in connection with the law of analogy: Letter to 
Arnauld, Nov. 1686 (Erdmann, p. 391 f.); De ipsa natura (Erdmanrl^ 
p. 157); Nouveaux Essais, i. i (Erdmann, p. 205) and ip. 6, 
(Erdmann, p. 312); passages in letters (Gerhardt, ii. p. 270; iv. p. 343). 

77 * P- 349. The latest and, in many respects, the most interesting and 
instructive expq^ition of the doctrine of monads (Edward Dillmamn, 
Neue^arstellung der Leibnizischen Monadenlehre: Leipzig 1891) seems 
to me entirely to overlook the great importance which the law of analogy 
has for the subjective conclusion of the monadology. Dillipann considers 
the capability of having ideas to be g^iren*from the beginning in the 
concept of monad, and takes the concept of “ appearance ” in Leibniz only 
in'ihe si^jective sense (appearance for). This view, howler, is already, 
refuted Ijjr the fact which Dillmann himself acknowledges, i.e. that Lqjbniz 
assumes, without any more exact foundation, that the monad represents 
the universe according to the standpoint of its body^ and that he rests 
the assumption that the monad represents the entire universe on this—that 
everj^Dody, in virtue of the law of continuity, is affected by ff^ery modifica¬ 
tion in every other part of the world whatever (cf. Dillmanm p. 301 £ ; 
p. 342 f.). According to Dillmann’s hypothesif it would be incompiehen- 
sible that*^Leibniz should have expressed himself, as soon as*he heard 
of them, so decidedly against Berkeley’s ideas. 

f 7 8. p. 3 5 3. On the different ways in which the f elation between Leibniz 
and Spinoza has, in the course of time, been conceived, see tht first chapter 
in tL. Stein’s Leibniz und Spinoza. C. Dillmann finds agreement as to 
principles between th^ two systems, but, at the same time^ thjnks that 
Leibniz’ doctrine of t^e relation bfttween God and the world is unassailable, 
and does not Snphasise the i^ssages in which^Leibniz protests against 
Spinoza {Neue Darsiel^tf^y p. 472 and f.). Dillman lets hims^ be 
betrayed by his great and justifiable adpairation for LejJ^niz into a| 4 |k^ies 
for unmistakable contradictions and evident accommodations. . , * ’ ; 

79 - P* 360. the distinctiRn between ^perception” and ‘*iappdtit”. 
see the MonadologiZy § 15.—-Passions as “pens^es confuses,” R^if^ cmx 
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r^fibcions deBayle (Erdmann, p. \ZZa ); as “tendances on des modifications 
d« tendantes,” Nouv, Ess. iilao, (Erdmann, p. 249a). 

80. p. 361. Cf. tn essay ^ithout ritle) printed in^erhardt’s edition, vu. 
p. 300 f., wliere it is first said tllat all contingent data must hate their 
reasonpsii^e the creati|e will, which reveals itself through them, is not arbi¬ 
trary tint acts accordingtto reason, and theif: “ It ds therefore certain that 
all truths, even the mo« contingent, have an a priori motivation {probatio') 
or a reason why tl^y should much rather be than not be. And it is just 
this which is*assert^ in the usual saying that nothing happens without a 
cause (yaUsa), or {seu) jiothing is without a reason {ratioy* 

81. ^. ^65. •Leibiftz first made use of the law of contrast in a letter 
•vritten m defetce^of Optimism at the beginning of the year 1670 (Gerhardt’s 
editieii, i. p. 61). He developed it later (as iex laetitiae) in De remm 
originatione (Erdmann, p. 149 f.). This ccsthct^o-psychological argu¬ 
ment is of antique 4>rigin; it is to be found in Plautinus and, curiously 
enough, it is repeated by Augustine. On the other hand, the urominence 
given to the infinitude of existence is modem. Leibniz remarks that 
Augustine does not yet know “la grandeur de la cit6 de Dieu” {TTModiciCy 
§ 19) ; cf. Causa dei asserta^ ^ S 7 » 58. 

82. p. 370. In the preface to the first edition of his “ Rational Thoughts ” 
Wolff says; “ I did, indeed, at first intend to leave the question of the 
^ociatio^ of the body with the soul and the soul with the body quite 
undecided; but as, contrary to expectation, I was naturally led by reasons 
set forth in another chapter, to the pre-established harmony of Mr. Leibniz, 

1 have retained this and have put it in such a light as this ingenious 
discovery has never yet enjoyed.” In the preface to the s«:ond editibn he 
expresses himself still more exactly as to the relation of his doctrine to that 
of Leibniz. Leibniz, he says, united idealism (the uninterrupted connection 

•of mental phenomena) with*malw'ialism (the uninterrupted connection of 
material phenomena) without subjecting either to a clo^fer examination. 
jWolff believed*himself to have done this, and he came to the (^nclusien 
that ^e dualists are in a position to unite the theory of the idemists with 
that of the materialists. The following is the really correct desefiption of 
the difference between Leibniz and Wolff on this point: Leibniz holds 
the hypothesis of identity (although with modifications), while Wolff 
supports dualism (although with the assumption borrowed frofk), the 
identity hypothesis, that mental and material phenomena, each for them- 
selvesi stanft in uninterrupted connection). The greater number of the 
objections!, usually raised against the identity hypothesis apply to the 
Wolffian theory, which is well called “ Duplizismus ”—a quite unsuitable 
name for the real identity hypothesis. ^ 

83. f. 386. Molyneux, Locke’s friend, explains the apparent contradic¬ 

tion between these two propositions (of which the first occurs in Essay jv. 
3, 10, the latter in Essay iv. 10, 5), thus: In the former passage God 
is said to be able to endow matter witl^ capacity o^ thought in a super¬ 
natural manner, while in the latter it is matter apart fi^m such super¬ 
natural influence which is under discussion* (l^etter to Locke, 32 nd 
December 1692), , Locke declar^this view to be* quite correct (Letter of 
20th jittnuary 1693). TAg Wo^ oj John Lackey 9th ed. London, 1794, 
ijL pp. 293*303- “ “ “ ^ " 

8#P- 391. Locke nowhere formally establishes this triad. Where b 
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speaks of the necessity of abandoning the condition of nature {Civil Govh^- 
men/, ii. §§ 124-126) he names the legislativeIpower, imparti^ jtdges, and 
the executive power af the three requirementse Later ^ 136) he emphasises 
the necessity of the legislative being kep! distinct from the judicial power, 
since otherwise the way would be opened for arbitrai:|aess. But Jifhopi (cap. 
12-13) he sets up three powersthe State, and ex^ines into their iftutual 
relation, the triad here consists of thblegislative, the executive, and thefisder- 
ative powers. By the last, Locke understands an authorj^ which r^resents 
the State in its external relations an^ in its dealings wi^ communities, with 
regard to which it is still in the state of nature, ^ut since, he ^oes on to 
say, the executive and federative powers are best united xv^one h^dj^ 147, 
148) the distinction between them practically falls to the^neund; and as# 
in other connections, he lays great weight on the separation of the Ic^sla- 
tive from the judicial ]^wer, the triad is, in so far, certainly recognised by 
him. In the doctrine of the division of political povyer, moreover, Lc&ke 
has predecessors in Buchanan, Hooker, and Sidney (cf. O. yGlERCKE^ /oA. 
Althusius, pp. 157, 163 f.). 

85* p- 397- I take the opportunity here of referring to an interesting 
theory of Hutcheson’s for which 1 had no space in the text. In his 
Inquiry he has given a sketch of an ethical algebra, in which he attempts 
to formulate exactly the elements involved in an ethical judgment. Thestt 
elements are: the personal welfare of the agent, the welfare of gthers, thg 
“ability” of the person willing, his self-love and his goodwill towards others. 
By taking “ ability” into account Hutcheson revives a significant thought of 
Aristotle’s, which I have attempted to carry out still further in my article 
on “Che Law^of Relativity in Ethics ” {Interna/. Journal of Ethics, 
vol. i.); cf. my notice of Mei Hong’s “Theory of Worth ” in the Gottingischen 
gelehrten Ameigen, 1896, No. 4, pp. 310-312. 

Z6. p. 411. In the Scholium after die definition he speaks of . 

absolute, and Mathematical space” (and likewise of tim^. ‘‘Ordinary 
people iymlgus), on the other hand, conceive magnitudes only in relationi 
to sensucms things {ex relatione ad sensibilia).*' At the close of D^^itio 
8, howe^r, the ‘‘true, physical” manner of conception is opposed to the 
mathematical: vere et.physice, in opposition to mathematice tantuml In 
connection with this must be taken the fact that Nivvton considered the 
centisd point of the world to be at rest {Principia, iii. 10; «f. 12 Coroll.), 
although he had founded his view of absolute space on the impossibility of 
proving that any body is in a state of absolute test. ^ • 

87. p.0t3i- As may be seen from the text, Hume uses “i;pason,” in 
two different meanings. According to one meaning reason is an instinct, 
p. product of habit, and, as such, a product of Natuft, e.g. Treatise, x. 3, i6- 
\in fine). In the Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, § ix.<(m fike) 
reason of this kind is called “ experimental reasoning.” According to the 
other meaning, reason^ is opposed to Nature (see Treatise, 4* 

“ Nature is obstinate and vrill nc^ quit the held, however strongly attacked 
by Reason.” it here denotes ‘‘subtle reasoning {Treatise, i. 4, i)/ The 
phrase “Nature is too^streng for principle”! occurs in the Inquiry, xii. 
(of the academical or sc^tical philosop^. ^ I 4; 

88. p. 433. Ed. Grimm {Zur G^chichte des Erkermttutprihlome: 

Leipzig, 1890, ^1-586) dnnvs an itTcerC^ting comparison betw<^ 

Hume’s two works. I cannot, however, agree with Grinun that Hume’s 
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r4>udiation of his early work was really owing* to his having changed his 
standpoint. The motive whs, there is no doubt, the same which 
him to del^ the publication %{ his Dialogues on Neural Religion till after 
his death, f,e. the desire to escap^ the attacks of the orthodox (cf. Letters 
of Detoid^ume to S^ahan: Oxford, i88^ p. 289 f.; 303-330). 

$ 9 . p. 434. Onljdn one single passafe {TreHtise, ii. 3, 9) does Hume 
say that feelings or “affects ” may arise not only through experience of good 
and evil, but also from a “natural imijulse or instinct,” which instinct he at 
the same tirfle decides to be “altogether inexplicable.” As examples of such 
feelings lie names dqpire for revenge, the wish for the happiness of our 
friends;^ hunger, %nd dther bodily instincts. 

• 90. p. 43(5. , Cf. an interesting passage in a letter to Hutcheson 1 
wisMrom my heart that I could avoid drawing the conclusion that morality, 
which in your opinion is determined by feelingp concerns only human 
na'^re and human life. This is often brdugfat as an objection against you, 
and its consequences are very significant ” (Burton, Life and €orrespond~ 
ence of David Hume: Edinburgh, 1846, i. p. 119). 

91. p. 442. This is verified by the recent discovery of the third part 
of Smith’s lectures {Lectures on Jurisprudence^ Police^ Revenite, and Arms^ 
by Adam Smith. Reported by a student in 1763. Edited by Edwin 
6annan, Oxford, 1896), which are, for the most part, the history of social 
ifktitutio^. These lectures give us not only the third part of Smith’s 
course, but also the first version of the fourth. 

92. p. 461. “11 est absolument n^cessaire pour les princes et pour les 

peuples, que I’idde d’un ^tre supreme crdateur, gouvemeur,|^dmundrateur et 
vengeur soil profbnddment gravde dans les esprits ” (Art. “ Athdisme “^in the 
Diet. Phil.). At the conclusion of this article he says there are now fewer 
atheists than fqirmerly, because true philosophers acknowledge final causes. 

• “ God is preached to childreti b^ the priests, but Newton reveals Him to 

the instruefed.” * 

• 93. p. 462? In the Lettres sur les Anglais xiii. he says (spgaking '^f 
Socrates’ faith in his damon): “ II y a des gens k la vdritd qui prdtendent 
qu’un homme qui se vantait d’avoir un gdnie familier, dtait indubitlblement 
un fou ou un fripon, mais ces gens-lk sont trop difiiciles.” In the Essai sur 
les mceurs et ^esprit des nations (tome ii. chap. 9) he writes: “ Christianity 
must certainljP be divine, puisque dix-sept sidcles de friponne^ts et 
d’imbdcillitds n’ont pu la ddtruire.” Shortly before, the expression “ insolente 
imbddHlitd ”*s used of a legftidary.—Art. “Fanatisme” in Diet. Phil. : “ Ce 
sontad’ordtfiaire les fripons qui conduisent les fanatiques.”—Religious and 
ecclesiastical characters were not the only objects of Voltaire’s ridicule. Even 
old Socrates has to sdfve as a butt. In other passages he falls upor» 
Sptnoza fmd^aillet, the natural philosopher, whose anticipation of the 
.evolutionary hypothesis was ridiculed by Voltaire, and all because it seenv^ 
to him insomprehensible, stupid, or fraudulent. * 

94. ’p. 463. Cf. D. Fr. Strauss, Vditaire^ 3 ed.«p. 330 f. 

95. ’ p. 464. GNElSSf {Das Self-Government in Englatm. 3. Aufl. S. 944) 

remarks: “ The spokesman of the new doctrifte^ political 

doeftri^es in France], Montesquiea^ had before him not the English con¬ 
stitution • but Blackstone’s Ins^iifies, in which the histoncal process of 
development of the whole^i^ the intermediate coiisTruction of self- 
goveitibe&t are wanting. It was precisely this which made his exposition' 
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acceptable in French eyes.’* An error has crept in here, for Blackstod^s 
w«rk did not appear tj^l 1765, while th» EspHt des lois was piiblished in 
1748. The reverse is really the case: M^tesquieu^ theory influenced 
Blackst(?ne, and thus in no small degree ^letermined political dfevelopment 
in England; cf. F. C. Montague’s introduction to h|b edition of ^enlbam’s 
Fragment on Govemmikt (Oxford, 1891, p. 68).^ Montague makft, at 
the same time, the apposite remark that Montesquieu must ncr doubt have 
been induced, by the sight of the syi^^em of suppression ^f the continental 
governments, to emphasise the division of power more gtronglf than was in 
keeping with the English constitution and English theories. Tke Federalist^ 
Nos. 47-51, contains an interesting examination byM^lSOlf and IjAi^lLTON, 
thc^oundcrs of the constitution of the United States, pf dMontesquieu’s* 
doctrine of the division of power, and a special discussion as toifhow 
this could be carried otit when we allow for the fact that the legislative 
power always displays a tendency to appropriate the executive power 
also. t • 

96. p. 477. F. V\ 9 li,um/va\ixs/Iistoire delaphilose^hietnodemedans 
ses rapports avec le diveloppement des sciences de la nature: Paris, 1876, ii. 
p. 194, traces Diderot’s philosophy direct from that of Leibniz. Against 
this view see Knud Ips>en, Diderot: Kobenhavn, 1891, p. 206 f. and 
2 to, where he points out, and there can be no doubt rightly, that tUb 
collection of extracts and notes which is to be found among Dide^t’s wotflp 
under the title Figments de physiologie, shows how great and direct an 
influence his study of physics had exercised upon him. 

97. p 489.^ The difierence between amour de sot and. amour propre is 
develi^d by Rousseau in his Diuours sur linigaliti (note 12), and after¬ 
wards in Fmile, and in Romseau juge de Jean Jacques (London, 1780, p. 
20 and f.). These developments, in which the influence of j^eas on feeling 
conies out very clearly, call to mind the tefchiifg of Joseph Butler, although • 
we have no reason for supposing that Rousseau was acquainted'with it. 

* 98. [f 490. Discours sur rin^galiti: hxr&Xtxdxcn., * 7 S 5 >j!^- 80. “Lettre# 
M. de Beaumont” (J*etihchefs dauvre: Paris, 1859, p. 304 f.). 
this happy condition is here described as immediately following on the 
primitive, animal state, in other passages {e.g. in the letter to Marshal 
Luxembourg, 20th Jan. 1763), Rousseau describes a much more advanced 
civilisation, which still bears the stamp of simplicity, but Which becomes 
demoralised by the introduction of the customs and wants of a large 
civilised country. Such, in Rousseau’s opinibn, was the ciVilisatlDn of 
Switzerlaiffl in his own time, and it was on this account that be resisted 
so strenuously the introduction of French customs {y.g. comedy). This 
question brought Rousseau into sharp disagreenftnt with Voltaire, and 
occasioned his Lettre d dAlembert. ^ • 

» 99. p. 490. Comjsare the letter to Mdlle. D. M. 7th May 1764: 

“ On ne quitte pas sa tdte comme son bonnet, et I’on ne renienb pas {dus 
h la simplicity qu’hfI’enfance; ^’esprit une fois en effervescence y reste 
toujours, et quifonque a pen$y,^ensera toute sa Vie. C’est-lh le plus grand 
malheur de I’dtat de rdfb^lbn,” etc. 

100. p. 493. “ Souvenez-vous toujoqfa que je n’enseigne point mol^senti- 
ment, je I’expcwe,” Fmile iv. (dd. Paris, *851, p. 326). Je nifvotilais 
pas philosopher\w3c vous, mais v8us aider a c^sulter votre cceur” (p, 344). 

“ Je ne ralsonnerai jamais sur la nature de Dieu, que je n’y sois pu 
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le Antiment de ses rapports avec moi ” (p. 32;^. Here we have almost 
an aoticipa^ion of Schleiermacher’9 conception of dogma as having arisen 
out of redecrion on sfates of idKgious fSeling. 

101. p. 495. C£ besides the third letter to Malesherbes, also tfie Con- 

fessionf^ (dd. Pars, 1864, p, 608): can find no more worthy 

adoration of C^d than t^e silent admiration which tSe contemplation of His 
works begets In us, and which cannot be expressed by any prescribed acts. 
In my eioom I p|^y seldomer and |nore coldly; but the sight of a 
beautiful landscape vioves me, I cannot tell why. I once read of a certain 
bishop wfio, when visaing in his bishopric, encountered an old woman 
whose qpl)» pray^ conSisted in a sigh of ‘ Oh! ’ The bishop said to her, 
* Good mothei^al|rays pray like that; your prayer is worth more than ou(^.’ 
My iRnyer is of that kind.’’ 

102. p. 497. Gierckr calls attentiop to thisein his Monograph on 
AltKusius (p. 201^. « 4 s far as I remember, Rousseau mentions Althusius 
in one passage tmly, and that not in the Contrat social^ but in Ihe I^ttres 
Sorites de la Montagne (6th letter). 

103. p. 498. Contrat social^ iii. 15.—In most of the recent editions a 
note is added to this chapter, describing the fate of Rousseau’s treatise on 
federation. On Alexander Hamilton cf. my treatise, Hamilton og den 
t^rdamerikanske Unionsforfattiing (Hamilton and the Constitution of 
tfed United States of North America): Tilskueren, 1889. Cf. some 
interesting remarks on this point in John Morley’s Rousseau: London, 
1891, ii. pp. i66-i68. 

104. p. 499. That Rousseau was very well aware of ^e abstract and 
ideal character of the ideas contained in the Contrat social may b^ seen 
from the book itself, where (iii. 8) he shows at length that not every form 
of government ^ suitable to gvery country; this may also be gathered from 

•many passages in his letters, as \^11 as in his defence of the Contrat social^ 
contained m the Lettres icrites de la Montagne^ see e.gT Lettre vi. (dd. 
•Amsterdam, 1704, p. 219): “ Je ne sors pas de la thdse gdndrale.|. . . 
ne stvs pas le seul qui discutantpar abstraction des questions de ^litique 
ait pu les traiter avec quelque hardiesse.” 
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ABBOTlt Edwin, 192 
Abelard, 186 
Abstf^tion theory, 419 f 
Actuality, principle fty 
iEsthetic, theory df, 395 
Anicola, 18^ 

Althusius, life and works, 46; theory 
of the State, 47 ff; also 263, 283, 
497 


Analog^jy, law of, 348; principle of, 422 f 
Atalytic method, 176 
Anmal spirite, 233 ff, 238 
Alhimism, tlffory of, Telesio’s, 97 if, 152 ; 

Kepler’s, 171 f; of Spinoz^ 319 f 
“ Ap^rcration ” in Leibniz, 357 
Aquinas, Thomas, 6 f, 14, 20 
Archimedes, 163, 173 
Aristotle, his philosophy, 7 ff ; commen¬ 
tators, 13 f; conception of the world, 
79 if, 83; doctrine of elements^2, qk ; 
• of "forms,” 7, 14, 94, 162; fiinA- 
mental virtfte, 367; opposition to, 9 f, 
140, 173, 178, «6 

^nauld, Antoine, 216, 225, 237, 242, 

336 .» 339 . 342 
Ars comHnaioria, 362 
Association, with Hume, 430 f; with 
Hartley, 447 f; see 
Atheism, 315, 4oi 
Atom, concept o^ 344 
Atomism, Bruno’s, 141; Gassendi’s, 258; 

atomlits, 129, 133 * 

" Attrptionj’’ 409, 431 
Attrilmtes, ^inoza’s, 308, 309 if, 317 
Au^ioe„i54, 25s 

Authority, principle of, 208; in ethics, 
397,4024 • 

Automatism, with Descartes, 233 f; with 
Pascal, !^3 f j with La Mettrie, 474 
Aven&rius,^l4f 515 
Averro^ 14 




Bacon, Francis, predecessors, 183 ff; 
life personality, 189 ff; method of 
knowla^, 193 f?* “idols,” 195 Iff 
“ first Milostmhy,” 203; theology^204 
f; ethics, 200; also 93, 10^, ^,7^4, 
260,1^, 287, 302, 428, 44 I> 450 


Bahlow, 503 
Baillet, 510 _ 

Barthplin, Thomas, 511 
Basso, Sebastian, 228, 257 
Bayle, Pierre, 254 f, 341, 36#ff 
Berendt, 514 

Berkel^, George, life and characteristics, 
414 if; on space and abstract ideas, 
418 ff; epistemology, 420; also 249, 
349 . 424. 450 , 468 
Berti, 506, 508 
Beyersdorf, 506 
Blackbourne, 511 
Bodemann, 518 

Bodin, Jean, concept of sovereignty, 45 ; 
doctrine of the State. 46; Colloquium 
heptaplomeress 60 ff; mso 76 J* 
Boehme, life and works, 69 f; problem 
of religion, 71 ; of evil, 72 ff; also 78, 
129, 136, 255, 33 *. 364 
Boerhavcs, 473 
Bonaventura, 85 • 

Boole, 361 ^ 

Bossuet, 242, 338, 342, 493 * 

Boyle, 378, 384 

Brahe, Tycho, 109, 119, 128, 151, 152, 
169, 171, 179, 180 
Brochner, xvii. 515 
Brooke, 288, 300 

Bruno, life and characteristics, 11% ff; 
world-scheme, 123 ff; conception of 
God, 128 ff; stages of development, 
130; concept of law, 132,; of the 
world-soul, 132 fj conservation of 
matter, 134; concept of substance, 
135; of God, 136: of unity and mani- j> 
fold, 136 f; individualism, 138; con¬ 
cept of atoms, 138 ff; theory of 
knowledge, 140 ff; ethical ideas, 1^4 
ff; also 102, 109, 149, 165, 167, 168, 
i§i, 197, 210, 357, 205 f, 340, 506 
Buckle, 442 f ^ 

Burkhlrdt,g[i, 504 
Butler, 397 ff *’ 


Cabbala, 289 . 

Calvin and Calvit^m, 43 , ** 3 , 143, 289 
Cambridge school, 288 ff, 383 
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Campanella, liff and worHa, 149 if; 

natural philosophy, 152; theory of 
Oknowled^, I53f; o^ethics, IKK f; of 
the State, 157 f; also I02, ibb, 205? 
507, ^>o8 

Cardanus, 92, 505 

Cartesians and Cartesiani^m, 242^!; cf. 

also 261, 296, 311, 345, 357, 410, 467 
Cause and causality: cause distinguished 
from principle by Bruno, 132; vera 
cattsa, 171, 177 ; causa sui, 411; prin* 
ciple of causality in Descartes, 220, 
225; in Hobbes, 267; in Locke, 387 ; 
in Berkeley, 421, 423; in Hume, 429; 
problem of causality, 245 f, 251; occa> 
' sional causes, 248; Spinoza's concep¬ 
tion of causality, 305 fj God as cause, 
309; explanation thro^h causes, 311 ; 
Leibniz’ conception of cause, 3^ (F; 
cause anfi effect as idea of relation, 385; 
causal instinct, 451; final causes, 95, 
347, 461; spiritual causes, 481; cf. 
Teleology, Mechanical theory. Law 
Ckaracteristica universalia, 362 
Charron, 33 f, 154 

Christianity, conception of, 39, 380 f, 

389. 399 f. 403 ff. 495 f 
Chrysippos, 517 

Civilisation, problem of, in Mandevillc, 
400 ff; in Rousseau, 485 f, 489 ff 
Clarke, 412, 430. 435 
Ce^^ergo sum Cf Descartes, 220 
Coincidence of opposites, with Boehme, 
73 f; with Cusanub, 87 
Colerus, 295, 299, 301, 513 
Collins, Anthony, 382, 405 
Co/nmoft seme, 4^0 

Conception, theoiy of, in Locke, 382 f; 
in Ber](,eley, 419 

Condillac, 459 f; theory of knowledge, 
466 ff,C493 
Conring, 334 
Conscience, 398 

Cons^usness, problem of, xv ; in 
Tk&io, 97 ff j in Descartes, 235 ff; in 
Hobbes, 274; in Leibniz, 357, 383 ; in 
Toland, 405; in Hume, 437 in Voltaire, 
460; in Condillac, 466; in Diderot, 
478 f; m Holbach, 482; cf. Mind, 
Soul, Sensation, Psycholo^ 
Continuity, maintained by &con, 201 f; 

by Leibniz, 348; by Wolff, 371 
Contract, theory of, in Middle ^es, 44; 
' in AUhusms, 49 ff: iiE> Grotius, 54 ff; 
in Hobbes, 280 ff; opposed by Shaftes¬ 
bury, 394 

Contradiction, principfh of, 266 * 

Contrast, law of, 76 « 

Coomhert, 60 • 

Copernicus, life and works, 104 ff; new 
world-scheme, 106 f; rdso 78, no, 
112, 116, i23,<u2« r, 168, 170 ff, 1^3, 
178, 181, i97» 5*3 


Cordemoy, 246 • 

Cosmolo^cal problem, xiv.; §ee Existence 
5 Dreation, dogma oL 73> 215 ^ * 

CritifSd philosoj^y, 376: see also 197, 
« 424, 432 

Croom Rober^n, 509, 5*1 
Cudworth, 288,435 ’ ^ 

Culverwel, 288 

Cumberland, ethics, 290*ff; see also 368 
Curtis, 513 

Cusanus, life an^ works#^ 84; theory ol 
knowledge, 8 f; conceptitn of God, 
86; of Nature, 87; of motion, ^; 
also 103, ifo, 112, 118, (29,136,142, 

* 54 , *97 , » 

Czolbe, 513 

Dante, 6, ii 
Darwin, Charles} 2^ 286 
Darwin, Erasmus, 449 * 

Deduction, 173, 176, 180, 199, 219, 228, 
265 f, 302, 409 
Definition, in Hobbes, 265 f 
Deists, 381, 402, 405 
Democritus, 202 

Descartes, life and works, 212 ff; metb(d, 
218 ff, 228; conception of God, 2411 f, 
223 f; of Nature, 222*, theory *01 
knowledge, 226 ff; conception of mat¬ 
ter, 229 t; cosmology, 231; mechani¬ 
cal theoiy, 232; automatism, 234; 
psycholoCT, 235 ff; ethics, 240 ffj 
also 36, 188, 210, 257, 273, 289 f, 296, 
3 * 1 . 332, 334 , 356, 369, 377, 383 409. 
410, 4*1, 4 * 7 , 45 *. 459 
D veldpment, in Aristotle, 7, 14; in 
Boehme, 76; in Cusanus, 87; in 
Descartes, 215; in(>Leibniz, 355; in 
La Mettrie, 474 4 

Dialectic of ]^mus, 186 f 
Diderot, 47 *, 475 ff, 483 
Digby, 187, 189 
Dillmann, 518 
Dilthey, 504 

Doc/a igttorantia, 8 $% 117, 182; see 
also 29, 33 

Dogmatism and dc^matLts, 2(n, 218, 
250. 307, 389, 494 } defined, 375; 
systematised by Wolff, 370 f; s6h also 
424, 455 f 

Doubt, as Descartes* starUng-^oint, 220* 
250 < 

Dualism, 7, 88, 235 f 
Dnfour, 508 

Duns Scotus, 15 » 

Duty, concept of, 482 

<4 

Economic considerations, 43% 498 
Education, theory of, with^v^ 35 f; 
r4.with Lodee, 3731; with{{dy6^ 469; 

with Rousseau, 491 ff « " 

EflLrt,*. incept of, 335, 360; <£ Force, 
Will, Self-presofvatioQ, of 
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Em, concept of, 395, 433, 450; cf. 
Pwchol^j Self 

Elei^ents,Aristotle’s doctrine of, 92, 95; 

overthrown by BruiA, 135, lajik 
“ EmanatioiH” 339 » ^ , 

Empirjdsm, 375, 453 | 

Ei^wdtent ’‘^theory, 355 
BncnUfpadia and Encydbpscdists, 476, 
, 4$6 if, 490 • 

Energy^conservation of, 229; concept of, 
230; cf. Fgrce, Itfhrtia 
English ^hool of philosophy, 375-452 
Enlightenment, of, 569 ; concept of, 
; Fripch ptfflosopHy of, 455 if 
• Ephors,*48, Si^ 

Epicurus, 257, 40(f, 474 
EpistRnology; cf. Knowledge, theory of 
Erasmus, 35, 105 
Erilmann, 517, 518 « 

Estimation of vdith, problem of, xv. 
210; cf< Ethics 

Ethics, problem of, xv. 210, 376; rela¬ 
tion to religion, 14, 33 f, 40 f, 256, 
393 i 397 j 399 ; theory of, Aristotle’s, 
7; Poniponarn’s, 14 f; Machlavelli’s, 

Mclanclbon’s, 
144 ff; 
206; 

Descartes’, 240 i Guelincx’, 245 ft; 
Hobbes’s, 279 if; Cumb^filnd’s, 290 f; 
Spinoza’s, 323 i!; Leibniz’, 367 f; 
Shaftesbury^, 393 ft; Hutcheson's, 
396 f; Butlap’s, 397 f; Mandeville’s, 
400 f; Hume’s, 433 ff; Adam Smith’s, 
443; llelvetius’, 469 if; Diderot’s 
479 f \ cf. Estimation of wortl^ “ ^tiIi- 
torianism, 

Eucken, 504 ^ 

I Eudoxus, 80, 123 

EviL problem of, 71 ff, 255, 364; cf. 
Eutics 

Evolution; cf. Development 
Existence, relation to knowledge, 182; 
problem of, xiv. 209 f, 375; concept 
of, 36s. 429 • . 

Expansion, Hume s doctrine of, 431, 434 
Experience, ^6, 165, 177, concept 
of, *302 j Inner and outer, 383; cf. 
Censdousness, Empiricism, English 
School, Method, Psychology 
Extensirrfl, as an attribuMv Descartes, 
230 ff; ^ Mgiebranche, 249; in Hobbes, 
209 f; in Spinoza, 3^0 ff; in Leibniz, 
339 * 345 f* Newton, 411; cf. Mat¬ 
ter, Soul, Space 



Faitb, relation to knowle^e, 15, 273; 

to reason, 388 
Falckenbeig, 504 

FeeUA hi T 4 lesiOm 99 ; in Bruno, ug; 
in Deacartes, 239; in Malebran^, 
248; La Hobbes, 277; in Sp^oz^ 321 
f* 3^: in Shaftesbury, 393; in Hutebe- 



son, 3^; in Hu«k, 434 f; in Con¬ 
dillac, 467 ; in Rousseau, 457, 485 ; 
relation to reason, 435; cf. Psychnlegv, 

' Ethics • 

F^n^lon, 242, 286 • 

Feuerbach, 255 
Fichlc, 517 _ 

Filmcr, 390 

Fiorentino, 503, 504, 505 

Force, conservation of, 180, 229 f, 334, 

* 339. 357; concept of, 162 f, 172, 230, 

340, 344, 409; relation to matter, 94; 
opposed to “form,” 97; cf. Ener^, 
Inertia, Substance 
Forge, dc la, 244 

Form, in Aristotle, 7, 14, 94; in i^on- 
taigne, 33; opi-iosed to “force,” 97; 
*in Telcsio,<»ioi, 131, 162; in Bacon, 
198 f 

Fortitudo, 324 9 

Franck, (to 

Freedom, of the will, 238, 279, 319; in 
deftning, 265 f; social, 284, 390; of 
conscience, 285 ; of speech, 329; of 
religion, 329; economic, 445 
Free Uiinkcrs, 402 
French philosophy, 455 ft 
Freudenthal, 509, 513, 514 
Friedlander, 514 
fries, 200, 297, 509 

Galen, 37 ^ 

Galilei, hie and works, 173 ff;nnethod, 
176 f; new world-system, 178 ff; also 
89, 108, 109, 151, 161, 260 f, 409 ft, 
506 

Gassendi, life and mprks, 257; natural 
philosophy, 258; opposes DesenrUs, 
216, 223, 225, 237; alsc*27r, 334, 

378, 411 

Gay, 446 » 

Gierke, 46, 503, 520, 523 
Glanvil, 250 f, 306 
Gneisst, 521 

God, existence of, 222 f, 371, 388/, 411 ; 
relation to the world, 210 to evil, 
364 ; conception of, in Montaigne, 28 ; 
in Bochmc, 71 ff; in Cusanus, 86 f; in 
Bruno, 139; in Descarte.^ 221 ff; in 
Guelincx, 249; in Hobbes, 273; in H. 
More, 289; in .Spinoza, 308,514, 315 f; 
in Leibniz, 351 f, 363 ff; in Hum^ 
438: in Voltaire, 460,462; in Diderot, 
481; in Rousseau, 493; idea of,2not 
innate, 382^ cf. Ethics, Religion 
Goethe, 328, 331, 517 
G 3 od, relation ro th^jbeautiful, 393; cf 
Ejhics 

Gravity, Aweof, 179, 408 ff 
Grevilfe (Lord Brooke), 288 
Grimm, 520 

t^otius, life an^ wo-fes, 52 f; theory of 
the State, 53 concept of sove- 
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reignty, 55; theCy of punisl\pent, 56; 
theory 01religion, 57; also 65,761 290, 


^S6r. 394 ^ « 

Guelincx, 24$ n 

Hamilton, 391, 498 * 

Happiness, striving after, «)88, 39^; as 
criterion in ethical judgments, 397 , 
Harmony, pre-established, 351, 362, 368, 
370 

Hartley, 446 ff 
Harvey, 228, 233, 264 
Hcdcnius, 511 
Helmont, van, 340 
He]y^tius, 468 ff, 474, 479 
Hemmingsen, 42 

Herbert of Cherbury, life and works, 
64 f; theory of kno'^edge, 65 f; 
natural relkion, 67 f; also 76, 214, 
281, 287, l88, 383 
Hertlin, 504 
Himmrehus, 123 

Iloobes, life and works, 259 ff; primary 
assumptions, 265 ff; conception of sub¬ 
stance, 269; theory of knowledge, 
270 f; of physics, 272 ; of religion, 273; 
psychology, 274 ff; ethico-political 
theory, 279 ff; also 210, 216, 225, 289 
ff. 300, 3n, 322, 328 f, 332, 33S, 387, 
390, 441, 472, 489, 497, 512 
Holbach, 479, 481-!? 

Holber^ 255 “ 

Hotmail, 44 
Huet, 254' 

Humanism, its meaning, 12; in Italy, 10 
ff. 38. 59 } in France, 26 
Humboldt, von, 5 f 9 

FAime, hfi^and works, 424 ff; theory of 
knowledge, 420 ff; ethics, 433 ff; 
philosojfey of religion, 437 ff; also 251, 
306, 44rf, 444, 451, 455 
Hutcheson, 396 f, 436, 444 
Huxley, 511 
Huyghms, 335, 344 

Hypothesis, theory of, 170 f, 176, 198, 
228, 410; as employed by Galilei, 174 

Idbalism, Metaphysical, 423 ; theo- 
Ic^ical, 250 ; cf. Analogy 
j^deas, Plato’s doctrine of, 131, 134, 177, 
200; "innate” ideas, 221, 357, 360, 
ff. 393; empirical origin of, 257, 
^2 f, 417,418 f, 422, 4^; association 
303. 3 * 0 . 3*3; simple, complex, 
abstract, 384; of relation, 385; ptp- 
c^ from God^244,'*249; “ideaiof 
God,” 313 0 

Identity, doctrine of, esftibifehed by 
Spinoza, 3 ** 5 accepted by I^ibniz, 
337 . 355 . 357 ! ss a logical principle, 
381,370 • • • 

" Idols,” Bacon's doeftine of, 195 f 


Ignorance; see Doeta ignofantia • 
Immortality, problem of, 15^Spinoza’s 


• Impressions, ori^ of, 428; ct 

Aeiousness, Ideas * 

Indifference of Mature, principle ^ 126 f 
Individualism of Montaigne, 29, 31 
Individuality |rith Bruno, 138 ;*tirith 
Leibniz, 339,34S. 355 J ^th Rousseaij, 

499 • 

* Induction, 173, 17#, 180, 198, 218, 266, 

302, 409; induetfo per enuPi^atiofUmt 
198, 302 ; cfeMethod 
Inertia, law of? 89, f 33 , iSp, 235, 
267. 317, 3 * 8 . 3 * 5 . 37 * „ I 

Infinite, conception of, 83, 86, 22 %. 272 
f; infinity of God, 128, 223 ; o^xist- 
ence, 182 

Intuition and intuitive, as starting-fAint 
for knowledge, 2i9,«228, 270, 386, 
4 * 5 ; as highest form of knowledge, 
306; as proof of principle of causation, 
387 ; disputed, 429; as understood by 
Scotch school, 451 
Ipsen, 476, 522 

• 

Jesuits, 36, 44, 212, 216 « 

Jevons, 361 ® 

Joel, S13 

Jorgensen, 298, 513, 514 
Justice, definition of, 367 

IUnt, is. 148, 215, 375 T 4 t 2 , 455 
Kepler, life and works. 167 ; natural 
p^losujphy, 168 ff; alio 10^ 109, 119, 
139. *42, 173. * 77 , *80, 227, 334, 409' 
Kierkegaard, 504 

Knowledge, problem o* xiv. 2io, 304, 
3*2, 375; relation to existence, 182; 
to will, 321; to faith, 15, 66, 205,^73 ; 
limitations of, with Montaigne, 28; 
Charron, 33; Galilei, 182; Hobbes, 
272 f; object «f, with Hobbes, 269 f; 
Berkeley, 360 f; validity of, with 
Locke, 385 ff; Hume, 428 ff; theo^ 
of, of Cherbuw, 65; Ct^anus, 85 fj 
Bruno, 140 ff; Descartes, 2IB ff; 
Malebranche, 248 f; Spimya, 301 ff; 
identical with feeling, with Telesio, 

99 f; cf. CuBsciousness, IdeUB, Sensa¬ 
tion, Method 

La Grange, 413^ 481 
Lamarck, 449 
Lambert, 517 
La Mettrie, 473, 481 
Lange, A., 473 

J^nge, L, 50s . 

I^Ugu^, universal* 361; of sM 419 
Languet, 44 ^ 

Lapkfce,^iS, 4*2 
La Rochefoucauld, 278 . 
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L&yriU, 508 

as 9 scientific concept, 131, 177, 
3 #i 344 ff* philoseiphy of, 38-5^ 367, 

Lee, 504 • # 

I<eeuwinl^k, 3W I 
Leibiiz, Ine and works, 332 flFj Mona^ 
dolof^ie^ 343*ff» psychol#CT and theory 
• of knowledge, 356 flF; Tkioditit, 36a 
ff: ^ilosophy of law, 367 f; also 
210, 300, ^69 f, ^6, 383, 394, 399, 
401, 4«t, 40s, 4 nr 4 t 7 . 422 .451, 461, 
477,500 , ; 

Lessing* 14S, 

* Life, concept dP, 37 
Lob^n, 504 

Locke, life and works, 377 ff; origin of 


356, 360, 37s f. 393 , 396. 399 , 417, 
423, 424, 428, 430, 435 ,442, 451 , 459 . 
464, 472 

Lowe, 516 

Lucretius, 133, 474, 477 
i,ull, art of, 114 
Iwther, 38 f, 102, 109, 118 

Machiavelli, life and^^orks, i6 f; 
theory of the State, 18 ff ^f ethics, 21; 
views on religion, 23 f; also 38, 161, 
190. 

Magic, 16 '» 

Maillet, 474 
Maimonides, 51^ 

Maine, 504 '* a 

Mairan, 24^ 

Malebranche, lile and works, 247 ; theory 
of knowledge, 248; also 286, 353 
Maltfius, 286 
Mamion, 517 

Man, 25, 78; cf. also Humanism 
Manichi^ doctrine, ^2 ff; see also 21 
Mandeville, 400 ff, 417 
Manzoli; see F%lingenius 
Masonic movement, 406 
Mart«isen, f 7 o 

M^erialism, 205, 270 f, 448, 473 , 475 , 

Matter, 31s aether, 79; ration to force, 
94; to mind, 97* conservation 
of, IJ4, &67; circulation ,of, 134, 
165$ quantitativel]ifodetermined, 170; 
created as chaos, 225; stripped of 
28con<Sry equalities, 227 ff; made up 
of atoms, 2<S; as an attri^te (sex* 
tension), 30^ 309, 312: widowed with 
sensation, 97, 335, 460, 475, 482; has 
solidity and extension, 411; also motion, 
405,44201 AS ait ultimate principle, 
460 1 as inert, 493; validity of concept 
of denied, 41c, 417 ; cf. Slnbidmce, 
M^Aysialism, Motion 


M^claurin, 413 % 

Max Mttliei, 338 

Mechanism, pr^lem of, 161 ff # 

’ Mechanical tneory, 232, 250, 270, 318, 
332, 348 f, 409, 417 ; relatitn to tele¬ 
ology, 133, 339, 362 
Meirf, 505 ^ 

Meinong, 520 

MhlancUion, 40 ff, 53, 66, 98, 109, 504, 
507 

' Mersenne, 261 

Method, with Vives, 36; with Galilei, 
176 f; with Sanchez, 188; with llacon, 
194 f, 198; with Descartes, 218 if; 
with Newton, 408 f s with Diderot, 
477; analytic and synthetic, I7t^ of 
concomitant variations (limits), 177; 
* cf. Deduction, Induction, Hypothesis 
Middle Ages, characteristics of, 2 ff 
Mill, John Stuart, 177, 1934 199, 514 
Mind, relation to matter, 97, 210; to 
body, 289; concept of, 308; as an 
attribute, 309, 335; cf. Consciousness, 
Tabula rasa. Knowledge 
Modes, 308, 313, 384 
Moleschott, 513 
Molyneux, 403 f 

Monads, 138; Leibniz doctrine of, 340, 
343 ff. 477 

Monism, 133 f, 307 f 
Mottarchomachen, 45, 51 
Montaigne, life and)works, 26: indi¬ 
vidualism, 27, 29; views on^religion, 
28; on ethics, 29; concept of Nature, 
29 ff 

Montesquieu, 391, 456, 463 f 
Morley, 523 

Morus, 516 f 

“ Moral sense,” 394 f, 396 f, MSX 
More, Henry, 288, 289 
More, Thomas, 157 2 

Morgan, 405 

Motmn, doctrine of, 180, 266 f, 271,275, 
482,493 ; relativity of (see Relativity ); 
laws of, 229, 303, 317; conittvation 
of. 334 . 340; cf. Force 
Mysticism, 6, 9, 6q, 83, 87, 243 f, 286, 
294. 3 * 7 . 42* f 

Natorp, 270, 509 

Natura naturatts, 313, 324; naiurcUa^ 

313. 320, 324 ^ 

Natural law or right, 38-59, 283, 288, 
367 f. 390 » 394. 482 f; see Contjact, 
State 

“^atural lightJ’ 40, 60, 144, 220, 256 
Mtural religion, spirngs out of Human- 
isda, united with my.sticism, 60 ; 
Bodurs theory of, 60 ff; Herb^ of 
Cherbury’s, 67 ff; Descartes*, 222 ff; 
Leibniz’, 362 ff, 368; Hume’s, 437 ff; 
« Voltaire’s, 4^ f^ Helv^ius*, 471; 
Rousseau’s, 49.^ ff; anaI(^;oas to re* 
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vealed, with Btttftr, 399 f;^l80 373, 
403 

Nai^inii^ science, influet^ on modern 
phiI<iiophy, xvi. 187, 303 
Nature, concept of, in Montaigne, 30 f; 
in Descartes, 222; in Spinoza, 308 f, 
323 f; in Holbach, 484 ;Jin Rouweau, 
4S5, 496, 500; cf. Animism, Mechani* 
cal tnMiy, Simplicity, Law, Natural 
law. Natural reli^on, N&tural science 
Necessity, concept 0^ 16^ 305;=: freedom, 
in God, 309; subjective, 431 
NeO'Platonists, 288 ff 
Newton, life and works, 407 f; method, 
4^ ff; doctrine of space, 410 f; con¬ 
dition of the world, 411 f; also 179, 
243. * 89 . 4»r. 4SO. 4S9 
Nicole, 242 • 

Novaro, 511 


Observation, its office in science, 171; 

cf. Empiricism, Hyrathesis, Method 
Occasionalism and Occasionalists, 244 
ffi 306 

Oldenburg, 297 
Oldcndorp, 43 

Ontological jvoof, 223; cf. 307 
Optimism, of Bruno, X3i7''j of Leibniz, 
341,362 ff; of Locke, 389; ofShaftes- 
owry, 395; Butler on, 399 f; of Rous¬ 
seau, 494 

Organisi|, conccpA>f, 232 
Osiande^ 108, 109, 170, 175 

Palingenius, 129 
Pantheism, 286, 3i£,f, 406 
Pmullon, 522 
Paiin, 3461 

Paracelsus, 69, 7 f‘^' 76 , 78, 92, 102, 118 

Pascal, 259if; also 29, 242, 494 

Patrizzi, 96, too 

Peripatetic philosophy, 1S3 

Personality, concept of, 316 

PessimsAn, 401, 461 

Petersen, 505 

Petites perceptions, 358 

Petrarch, Ti 

PhiIosophy,%istory of, xiii. ; relation to 
theology, 204, 289; critical, 376, 387 ; 
English, 424 

flato, 59, 62,83,131, 140, 148,157, 172, 
177. 200 f, 281; Platonists, 290; cf. 
^o-Platonists, Ideas 
Plotinus, 83, 148 
“ Politicians,” 45 

Politics, theory of ;i0ee Kate, Law, eti 
Pollock, 514 • 

Polybius, 17 % • 

Pompotuizzi, life and works, 13; philo* 
sophy, 14 If; also 121, 161 
Pope, 461 t t , 

Positivism, 440 


Prantl, 509 
Price, 435 

FTiestlw, 448 . w . 

PsychtTOOT, probftm of, ^; of.’Vivei;, 
^ f; of Descartes, 235 flfT of i^besr 
279 ft; of Sptioza, 317 ff; o( 

356 ff: cf. Conseiottw^, 
Sensation, S^ul, Knowlalge 
Ptolemy, 81, 107, 180 
Punishment, theory of, 56, 283;ietemal, 
366 ♦ 

Puritanism, 289 • • 

Pythagoras, l68» . 

* • • 

Qualities, subjectivhy 4 bf those" giv^' 
by the senses, 183 r, 227 fi of 
ethical, 324; primary and secondary, 
384 f, 420 f; acquired, 449; qualita^ve 
relations=quanfltatiye, 181; cf. Attri¬ 
butes • 

(Quantitative relations, 169 f, 177, 181 
Quantities, infinitely small, 359 

Ramus, life, 185 ; dialectic, 186 
Rationalism, 359, 371, 389, 392 
Reason, with Hoblies, 282 f; with 
Plutcheson, 396; with Toland, 404*; 
with Hume, 431 f, 435; c 9 Sufficient 
reason, pr^iple of 

Reformation'^8 ff, 59; reaction against, 
28s 

R^gis, 244 

Reid, 449-452 • ,, 

Relativity, of place, 90, l<36 f, ^44 f, 
124 f; of motion, 9(4 106 f, 124 f,' 
lot, 1I4, 182, 232; of concept of 
atoms, 89, 138; of heaviness and 
lightness, 125 ; law o£a323 
Religion, problem of, xv. 70 f, 484; 
relation to morality, 34, 396; to reason, 
362; to philosophy, 342, 388; concep¬ 
tion of, 252; freedom of, 299, 330; 
truth of, 438 f; speculations on, 
Boehrae’s, 69 ff; Descartes’, 222 ff; 
philosophy of, ^ieftza’s, 315 f; 
Locke’s, 388 f; Ilume’s, 437 f; Hol- 
bach’s,483; cf. Natural rel%ion, %hics. 
Theology, God 

Renaissance, meaning of, 9 ^ in Italy, 
10 ff; in the north, 38; influence on 
religion, 59^’reaction agaiSt, 285; 
cf. Hupianism • a 

Renschle, 506 % 

Revelation, 371, 388, 400 
Reymond, Dubois, 473 a • • 

Rheticus, 103, 105, 506 
Rou&seau, lif# and wmrks, 485 ff; theory 
of education, 491 f; of religion, 49a; 
of the State, 496 ff; also asgv 391 
0 t 7 . 457 .484 • 

SanMev life and works, . 

Sarsen, 270 . * 
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m, 250 


iu«r^ 364 


SwK^pe»5ol ^ 

j|6|lMu», «ia(Hrical, 170. 173; lIobMs’ 
OQ|PC(||pt^ of, 265 tt I 


Scok% sch^, 449*453 
Se|fi coQceirt of, 43a; seetEgo 
Sfeltoteem, 291 

Self*pKtervation,insUoctof,66, too, 133, 
*53. *55. afS, 281. 313,321,322,326, 

392 , 44 * • . 

Seim, 517 , \ 

Sensatic», f^2, 274 ff, 3^, 466, 477,482 

* Shaftesbury, Mb works, 392; his 

ethig^, 394*396; also 368, 397, 399. 
401,428, 434, 461 
Sh^cspeare, 115, 193 
Siebeck, SI5 - * 

Sigwart, 158, 505, 506, 513 
Simplicity, pnnciple of, 106, 169, 179, 

^ ISO, 182, 197, 227, 228 f, 462 
Smith, Adam, 441-446, 437 
Sociology, 264 
Socrates, 15, 18a 
lorel, 465 . , 

S«ul, rela^n to body, 14, 243, 251; 
cdnceptini of, with. Vives, 37; da 
Vinci, 165; Bacon, 2c^ Descartes, 

’ 235 ff5.Pascal, 252; ^bniz, 347; 

Berkeley, 421; Hume, 43a; Voltaire, 
460 f; Condillac, 468;^ vital spirit, 
98; world -tfhil, 13s; cfi Animism, 
Immortality 

Sovereignty, wish liodin, 4$; ^ith Al- 
» thusius, 47 f; with Grotius, 35; %ith 
Hobbes, 263 f, 284 f; with Locke, 391; 
with Rousseaai 497; principle of, 210 

• Space, infinity of, 124, 179; absolute, 

ite; sui^neris, 258 ; subjective, 2^, 
417, 418?; composite, 271 ; a divine 
attribute, 289; a complex idea, 384; 
Newton’s doctrine cff, 410; a mathe¬ 
matical idea, 428 
Spener, 347, * 

Spieker, 503 

Spinofa, lifeband works, 292 theory 
of knowledge, 301 ff: leading concepts, 


Stephen, <152 
Stoics, 37 
Strauss, 306, $41 
Sturm, 185 


which exists in and by iuelf with 


f; namral philosophy and psycho- 
Ic^, 317 ff; ethics ami politics, 323 
ff; alsft l^ 210, 24^ 249, aS6, 332, 
335. 350 f. 353. 36^39*. 405. 4*1. 
dl7. 4«. 434. 448 
Sp^tuiMto, 405, 311 
Starcke, 503 

Stafe, theory of, mediaeval, «o; Machia- 

- «n fir • AC ff; Althuaiiia*. 


S^nlen, 933, S* * 
Stein,f3i7 


X^ocke, 305; decjared an invalid con¬ 
cept by Hume, 428 f 
Sufficient reason, principle of, 344, 348, 
356. 36*. 363. 369. 370, 37 *. 376. 424 
Swammerdam, 350 . . 

Sydenham, 378 

Sympathy, 39^, 396, 436, 443, 489 
Synthetic metnod, 176 

Tabvla rasa, mind as, 01 , 356, 383; 

also 197, 203 « 

Taine, 458 

Teleolog}', combined with mechanism, 
*33. 362; teleoli^ical principle, 231, 
3*7 f. 333 . 339 , 346 . 363, 412, 439; 
cf. Cause and causality. 

Telesio, life and works, 93; natural 
philosophy, ,94 ff; 'animism, 97 f; 
theory of knowledge, 99 f; doctrine of 
the soul, loif; also iio, 112, 135, 
* 37 , * 5 *. *52. *56. 205. 258 
Temple, 187 1 m 

Theism, 317 ; see Deists 
Thdodich, 362-367 

Theology, {.ositive and natural, 204 f; 

cf. Religion, Philosophy 
Thing, concept of, 31^ 

Thomasius, 334 / 

'I'hought, significance of, 39I; cf. Con¬ 
sciousness 

Time, mi generis, 258 ; subjeaive, 269 f, 
305 ; composite, 271; a complex idea, 
384; Newton’s doctrine of, 410; a 
mathematical idea, 428 ^ 

Tindal, 40$ 

Tocco, 130, 507, 508 
Toland, 315, 381, 403, 406 
Tonnies, 262, 270, 281, 300. 322, 512, 
5*5 

Trinity, problem of, 85 ; an image of the 
universe, 168; dogma of, denied, 38t« 
389, 448 

'1 ruth, criterion of, 361 
Truths, a priom and contingent, 360, |62, 
371; innate, 360 
T||birnhausen, gex), |^3S, 3^ 

Urs%s, imo 
** Utilitaiuuiftm,” 368 
Utility, principle of, 397, 470 

Vinci, da, life,*^ :^method, 165 ; also 
93. *6* 
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Vital spirits, 37, ^ . 

Vives, life and works, 35empiritel 

vJfe^oloor. 36 f . 

Voltairejiifeand works, 459; pbUbsophy, 
400*463.; also 287, 389, 447^456, 
4871490, 494.f • ■ 

Weigel, ^ * 

Weisse, 517 < ' 

Will, psychology of, 279, 322 

;=:soul, 421 f; acted on by feeling, 
^,4^4; acts on feeling, etc., 447; of. 

*' 1 ps]^ology, Self-presefvation, Instinct 
*' 

ddband, 51^ 


Winkler, 43 
Winsldv, 511.^' ^ 

Witt, 13 e«, 299 ' 

Wobltill, S09.-S«> • 

Wllff, life and wo^Es,’ 

Wqrld, conception Ofi 
of Cusanusa 90f; of Tp 
Copernican, 103*109 
relation to God, 2X0 
theory ' ; /I . o , 

Worth, problem 
cf. Ethics • 





Zeller, 516 
Zwingli, 38, 43 
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